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DoNot “Short Fuse”’ 
--Fuseshould becut 
long enough for the 
end to extend well 
out of the mouth of 
the bore hole when 
the primer cartridge 
is in place. 

All holes should be 
well tamped. 


With ever increasing impetus the Coal Industry 
is swinging into a highly beneficial program of 
scientific management and mechanized opera- 
tion. 


Accurately predetermined development pro- 
grams are displacing old time rule-of-thumb 
methods. Highly efficient mechanical equip- 
ment is raising the morale of the individual worker 
by vastly increasing his productive power. Coal 
Mining has taken its place with other great in- 
dustries in the forward march of modernization. 


Through it all runs an equally increased regard 
for the safety of every individual employed— 
with highly developed methods for his protec- 
tion against injury through violent accident or 
unhealthful working conditions. 


In this movement for greater safety we have a 
vital interest, and are playing a definite part— 
as the oldest and largest manufacturer of Safety 
Fuse for blasting. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
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When you are buying 
Crushers 


what points do 
you consider ? 


First of all, you want a crusher that will 
yield best return on your money. That in- 
cludes, not only first cost, but also main- 
tenance and operating costs. 


You want a crusher easy to feed and that will 
produce a maximum capacity of stone of 
desirable shape and screen analysis. It 
should be of simple construction with inter- 
nal parts readily accessible, and that has 
been thoroughly tested under actual operat- 
ing conditions. 


The Newhouse Crusher is such a machine. 
Its short, rapid, crushing stroke gives it 
high capacity with a high percentage of the 
finished product of desired shape and size. 
It has a high ratio of reduction. Its direct- 
connected motor, cable suspension, positive 
oiling system, and simple and sturdy con- 
struction are other advantages. And it is 
built by a Company with over 50 years ex- 
perience in the building of crushing ma- 
chinery. 


T Products of Allis-Chalmers T 

Complete equipment for crushing, screening, 

and cement plants; mining and metallurigal 

plants;— jaw, gyratory and roll crushers; rota- 

ting and vibrating screens; multi-roll sizers; 

elevators, and hoists; washing equipment; 
motors, pumps and drives. 


Write for a bulletin on Allis-Chalmers crush- 
J ing plant equipment. a 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee ————— 
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Skinny Discovers a Peach of a Loading Machine 


Skinny: Did you hear about that new 
Jeffrey loading machine they are runnin’ on 
the second East? 

Bill: Yea, I heard about it, but ain’t seen 
it yet. 

Skinny: The Super won’t let no one see 
it, but Pete Sickcowski, that Polish feller 
what’s runnin’ it says she is a peach. Pete 
has been runnin’ all kinds o’ loading ma- 
chines, but says this one takes the cake. 

Bill: What does she look like? 


Skinny: I don’t know, ’cause as I said 
they won’t let no one in to see it, but Pete 
says she cleans up the bottom the same as if 
you shoveled by hand, an’ she ain’t heavy 
neither; he says she don’t weigh no more 
than a shortwall machine. 
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Bill: What do they call her? 
Skinny: The 44-C. 
Bill: See what? 


Skinny: Aw, see nothing, letter “C” 
same as in Kid. Pete says he can do 
miracles with it. 


Bill: Do you believe in miracles? 
Skinny: Sure, I seen one yesterday. 
Bill: How’s that? 

Skinny: Them two fellers what lives 
down on the same alley I does was standin’ 
on the corner. One of ’em is named Wood 
an’ the other Stone, an’ while I was watchin’ 
Wood turned to Stone and Stone turned to 


Wood, and then a pretty girl went by an’ 
they both turned to rubber. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Scranton, Pa. Charleston,W. Va. Chicago Denver Salt Lake City Birmingham 
SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: Pittsburgh, 600 Second Avenue Scranton, 122 Adams Avenue Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry Street 
Birmingham, 1911 Avenue A Winchester, Ky., 122 North Main Street Salt Lake City, 153 West 2nd South Street Ft. Smith, Ark., 217 So. 5th Street 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Canada. Head Office and Works: Montreal; Branch Office, Toronto; Service Station, 210 Ninth Ave., W. Calgary 


JEFFRE COAL MINE 
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THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC.. 
OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY, UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY, 


Units of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


General Offices .. . 
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ne no longer scraps metal parts that have 
become badly worn. By oxy-acetylene welding such 
parts are readily built up to size and returned to service 
as good as new. 

Often wear indicates the desirability of special quali- 
ties in the wearing surfaces. Oxwelding provides a 
rapid and effective means of applying bronze as well as 
abrasion resisting materials such as Haynes Stellite, 
thus minimizing the necessity for further renewal. 

Millions of dollars a year are saved in American in- 
dustry by oxwelding — the foe of friction. 


New York Sales Offices . . . . in the Principal Cities 


65 Linde plants . . . 48 Prest-O-Lite plants . . . 174 Oxygen Warehouse stocks . . . 156 Acetylene 


Warehouse stocks . . . 42 Apparatus Warehouse stocks . . . 245 Union Carbide Warehouse stocks 


THE FOE 
OF FRICTION 
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The Might of 600 Horses 
Jeffrey 40-Ton Haulage Locomotive 


HIS big, husky 40 ton tandem locomotive will stand up under the 
severest service. Built tandem—really two locomotives in one— 
each may be used separately. 


Two 150 H.P. motors in each unit—a total of 600 H.P. available at 
one controller, and at one drawbar. 


Full magnetic control—progressive series parallel. Reversing by 
contactors—contactors identical with the rugged 
contactors used for controlling the motors. 

Interpole D.C. Motors—completely enclosed, with enclosed 
terminal board for cable connections to motor. 

Anti-friction Bearings Throughout—Roller bearings are provided on 
the armature shaft, on the axles where motors are suspended, and in 
the journal boxes. 

All parts accessible—top half of motor comes off without disturbing 
gear case—motor comes off axle without disturbing the housing for 
the roller bearings that support it on the axle. 


Renewable split rim gears—renewed without removing axle from 
locomotive. Each journal box is provided with a pair of long, 
flexible springs one on each side of the axle, the lower end of the 
spring resting on the bottom of pockets well below the axle, making 
a stable suspension that has no tendency to bind in the journal box 
guides. This insures proper freedom of motion for the journal box 
and minimizes wear on the guides. A cross equalizer is provided 
that does not interfere with accessibility of equipment in the loco- 
motive frame. 

Air brakes—air sanders—air whistle. 

It is the locomotive for your tough haulage jobs—let us send you 
descriptive literature. 

Jeffrey makes every kind of mine locomotive, from tiny but power- 
ful low seam jobs up to this giant. 


locomotive type 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
Philadelphia Scranton, Pa. Charleston, W. Va. 


Denver Birming 
SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 


Pittsburgh, 600 Second Ave. ‘Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. 


Scranton, 122 Adams Ave. Birmingham, 1900 First Ave. S. Salt Lake City, 153 W. Second South St. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., 217 S. 5th St. 


. Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 


JEFFRE 


Jeffrey 40-ton Haulage Locomotive 


Chassis with top off, showing rolled 
slab sides and internal mechanism 


Roller Bearing axle assembly with 
through bolts 


Head Office and Works, Montreal—Branch Office, Toronto—Service Station, 210 Ninth Ave., W. Calgary ; 
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GIANT 
S.G. #1 

| Averaging 105 

» 1% x 8' Cartridges 


- to the 50 Ib. Case 


SEMI GELATIN 
EXPLOSIVES 


GIANT 


5.G. #3 The field for the Semi Gelatin Explosives an- 

nounced herewith comprises those situations wherein the mois- 
Avera ging 125 ture and ventilation factors are not severe. 

a ’ ‘ For surface work, Giant S.G. #1, which is a plastic explosive, 

1% x 8 Cartridges can be used with assurance for the bottom charge in well drill 


able period of time. Giant S.G.#3 and S. G. #5, being cohesive 
rather than plastic in consistency, are less water resisting and 
their use in surface work should be confined to fairly dry situa- 
tions. Economy is assured in highway construction work by the 
use of this series of explosives. 


: ‘to. the 50 Ib. Case holes in quarrying so long as the charge is fired within a reason- 


G | A N : 3 For underground usage, Giant S. G. #1 is suitable for fairly wet 
situations in exploration and development work under favor- 
S$.G #5 able conditions as regards ventilation. Good ventilation also 


governs the usage underground of Giant S.G.#3 and #5 in 
; ; stope blasting. The cohesive characteristics of the ingredients 
S: Ave ragin g 145 of these grades permit of cartridges remaining in place when 


; tamped in upward pointing bore holes. 
1% x 8 Cartridges The adaptability of the various grades of this series can only be 
proved by actual tests and we can supply trained men to aid 
L. to the 50 Ib. Case you in reaching a decision. Write to the nearest Branch Office 


for this aid, or to: 


“EVERYTHING FOR BLASTING” 


Crocker First National Bank Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branch Offices: Branch Offices: 
Butte, Montana Seattle, Washington 
Los Angeles, California Spokane, Washington 
Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, Oregon 
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Full Line of Drifting Drills 


LO-3 Line Oiler 


reYou 


We offer a full line of rock drills for your shafts, 
adits and other rock work,as well as auger drills 
and utility drills for taking out coal in the anthra- 
cite and other fields where blasting is the mining 
practice. We have a Sales Branch near you, let 
us have a representative call on you. 


> 
¢ 


QUINCY, ILL. 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 


SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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HERE are the two most popular Carnegie Copper Steel 

Mine Ties. A light tie for room work. heavy tie 
for main haulage ways. Popular because they're easily 
and quickly laid. Because they're economical. Because 
they're rust-resisting. But our catalogue tells the whole 
story. Send for it today. It shows a number of ties, 


varying from 2-1/2 to 9 pounds per foot, and from 11/16” 
to 2-1/4” in height. A variety of clips and fastenings are 
also available, so that your individual needs may be 
accurately met. 

Carnegie Copper Steel Mine Ties will efficiently solve 
your track problem. 


Carnecic STEEL Company + PittssurGu, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 68 
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_MINING CONGRESS~ Little Exposition 


T Cincinnati this month, note the requirements 

for efficient conveyor operation as expressed by 
practical and experienced coal men—reliability, du- 
rability, flexibility, economy of operation and safety. 


Then, compare these requirements with the claims 
of all conveyor system manufacturers—and Cosco’s 
record in the mines. There will be little doubt in your 
mind after such a comparison as to the manner in 
which the Cesco Shaker Conveyor meets every 
requirement. 


For Cosco Shaker Conveyors have made good not only 
at every Coal Convention since they were first intro- 
duced, but in more than four hundred mine installa- 
tions they are today speeding production, cutting costs 
and building profits. 


The Cosco Shaker Conveyor with the “Duckbill” 
makes a most efficient Heading Machine. 


Shaker 
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HE new Cosco B E-15 Shaker Conveyor Drive is 
the first American made Shaker Conveyor Motor 
and Control ever to meet the Government standards 
of permissibility. Through its development, the lasi 
argument that any mine owner can offer against 


mechanization of his coal conveying system is 
removed. 


And the same simplicity and ruggedness of construc- 
tion which give the motor and control permissibility, 
also impart to them longer life and durability. There 
is no better Shaker Conveyor or Drive than Cosco— 


a statement we stand ready to PROVE, upon your 
invitation. 


Write to us about your conveying problems and call 
on us at Booth 65 at the Cincinnati Exposition. 


CONVEYOR SALES CO., INC. 
299 Broadway, New York 


CONVEYOR 


District Sales Offices 


Birmingham, Ala., 1802 American Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1538 Montier Street, Wilkinsburg- 
Scranton, Pa., Mears Building. 

Huntington, W. Va., 817 Tenth Avenue. 

Knoxville, Tenn., 2725 Magnolia Avenue. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
Denver, Colo., Stearns Roger Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Chicago, Ill., 224 South Michigan Avenue. 
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The Latest aud Newest O-B Development 


The O-B Safety Switch is the latest and newest 0B 
development. This is a quick-make, quick- 
switch. A blow-out coil extinguishes the arc. 
purpose of this switch is to enable men to disconnect 
large amperage feeder circuits without danget 
burning his hands or arms; or even worse. 
thing new in safety devices; something which you 
certainly will want to investigate. 
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“MINING 


“Little Exposition, 


with these Devices 


DOLLARS 


NJURIES to workmen, inoperative mine sections, 
motor troubles, burned trailing cables — what do 
they mean in terms of lost production?—in terms of 

dollars and cents? Can the frequency with which these 
hazards occur be greatly reduced, or can they be elimi- 
nated entirely? The O-B answer is worthy of the ut- 
most consideration. Ten minutes of your time while at 
the Cincinnati Convention, if spent in learning about the 
application and operation of the new O-B Safety De- 
vices may save hundreds of dollars. Each of these de- 
vices fulfills an economic need in the scheme of safe and 
profitable mining. 


Are you interested in added safety to men and ma- 
chines? Here are safety devices that will develop a phase 
of safety which gives rich rewards. Are you interested 
in securing large returns on a small investment? Here 
are devices that will give your sense of values a pleasing 
shock when you learn how little they cost in proportion 
to the savings they effect. To see the O-B Exhibit this 
year is to see one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
convention. So come and spend a profitable half-hour 
at spaces 121-132. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Ohio Co. Limited 


This Will Catch and Hold 
Your Interest. 


Here is something that is of par- 
ticular interest to every man who 
wishes to protect his motors 100%, 
and release motor attendants for 
more productive labor. Are you 
familiar with the operating advan- 
tages of this new O-B Automatic 
D.C. Motor Starter? Make it a 
point to drop around to the O-B 
exhibit and learn what this starter 
is doing for other men. 


What Does Trailing Cable Cost? 


Trailing cable is expensive. Why burn it 
up? Here is a device which will protect 
it. What is more, this tap will lessen the 
danger of gas at the face becoming ignit- 
ed should the machine cable ground or 
become crossed. Put this tap down as 
one of the things you will want to in- 
vestigate while at Cincinnati. 


A Breaker to Eliminate Breaks 
in Production 

You may have heard about the O-B line 
of Automatic Circuit Breakers, but have 
you seen these breakers? Do you know 
how they fit into the scheme of securing 
lower production costs by eliminating 
breaks in the day’s out-put of tonnage? 
Here are circuit breakers you will surely 
want to see, and learn how they are 
saving thousands of dollars yearly for 
the men who use them. 


Do You Know the Story of this Device? 


Do you know the complete and agg | 
story of this Gas-Tight Fund Junction 

It is a story of protection to the pocketbook, to 
mines, to men, to machines, and to production. 
While you are at the O-B Exhibit, do not fail to 
learn just how and why this O-B safety de- 
vice saves money. 


PORCELAIN 
INSULATORS 
LINE MATERIALS 
RAIL BONDS 
CAR EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


MINING 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS ATLANTA DALLAS — 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE VALVES 
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See this machine at Cincinnati in 


The many advantages 
are now available for use 


LOW COAL 
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45° to either side of center 


The conveyor of the Joy 

7-B U can be instantly flexed 

or raised and lowered to 36 

» inches from horizontal. The 


single strand, universal link. 
roller flight conveyor con- 


forms to any flexed position 
of the conveyor trough. 

GUARANTEED CAPACITY 
TWO TONS PER MINUTE 


Booths 133, 134 


Joy machines have made coal load- 
ing history. Every year is a greater 
JOY year. But here is a new chapter in 
this history, giving new possibilities to 
the coal producer. The Joy 7-B U, de- 
signed for use in low coal, is 40 inches 
high. Its conveyor is its unique fea- 
ture. Otherwise it is identical with the 
larger 5-B U. One man control, two 
tons per minute, moves on or off track, 
and is generally adaptable to all min- 
ing conditions. 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Joy Loading Machines 
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Results of blast from 
tight hole loaded 
with 3% cartridges of 
Monobel No. 12, 
1% x 8 inches 


Coal blasted with 
Monobel No. 12 as 
loaded in the 
mine cars 


ARKET 


Screened coal from 
Monobel No. 12 shots 
as loaded in the rail- 
road car for 
shipment 
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COAL 


shoot with these low- 


when you 


density du Pont permissibles 


U PONT low-density permissibles 
have several advantages. They can 
usually be loaded on the same cartridge 
basis as denser explosives and still bring 
down the coal. This means a reduction in 
the weight strength of the charge and 
consequently less shattering of the coal. 
If there should happen to be an over- 
charge, the shattering is less with a low- 
density explosive than with an explosive 
which is denser. 

In addition to producing more lump 
coal which may be reflected in a better 
selling price, these low-density permissibles 
are often cheaper to use on account of the 
high cartridge count. 

Monobel No. 12 L. F. is a du Pont 
permissible especially designed for the 
production of lump coal. It averages 225 
cartridges, 114” x 8”, to the 50-lb. case. 
It is adapted for blasting low seams and 
thin benches where the seam is cut in the 
center and also thicker seams where the 
coal is clean and not very hard. It is quick 


enough to shear the coal from the roof and 
ribs, yet the relatively low strength and 
the distribution of the charge in the bore 
holes prevent shattering. It produces 
a minimum volume of fumes. Its high 
cartridge count makes it economical 
to use. 


With the introduction of Duobel No. 3 
L. F.. . . a new low-density permissible 
. . . du Pont offers you permissibles in 
four different ranges . . . from as low as 
135 cartridges to as high as 225 cartridges 
to the 50-lb. case. Duobel No. 3 L. F. 
averages 205 sticks, 114” x 8”, to the case. 
It has a unit deflective charge of 227 grains 
and a velocity, in the 114” diameter car- 
tridge, of 10,780 feet per second. 


Complete information about du Pont 
permissibles and their use in coal mines is 
given in a booklet, “Permissible Explo- 
sives,” recently prepared by the du Pont 
Company. We shall be glad to send you, 


without charge, a copy of this booklet. 
Write for it. 


Visit du Pont booths ... 48 and 49... 
at the American Mining Congress Convention 
in Cincinnati, May 5th to May 9th 


UPON 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Some du Pont explosives 
and purposes for which 
they are best suited 
in coal mining 


PERMISSIBLES 


Monobel No. 9-AL.F. A trifle 
stronger than Monobel No.9. Aver- 
ages 160 cartridges to the 50-lb. case. 
Has wide-spreading action and is 
dapted for producing lump coal in 
medium hard-shooting coal regardless 
of thickness. Gives off less smoke and 
fumes than Monobel No. 9 L. F. 


Gelobel No. 3 L. F. An improved 
form of the original Gelobel. A very 
dense explosive with a high cartridge 
strength. Averages 95 cartridges to 
50-lb. case. Highly water resisting. 
Especially designed for rock work in 
coal mines. Gives good work on hard, 
tight shooti 


Monobel No. 8 L. F. Strong per- 
missible of medium velocity. Aver- 
ages 145 cartridges to 50-Ib. case. Is 
d for prod g lump coal in 
hard-shooting high seams where only 
one row of holes is used. Can be used 
effectively for shooting down the slate 
after the coal has been worked out 
below. Is excellent for driving narrow 
entries in advance of the air current. 
Gives off very little smoke or fumes. 


Duobel L. F. First low-density per- 
missible to be passed by Bureau of 
Mines. Averages 160 cartridges to 
50-lb. case. Economical to use. Of 
low density and high velocity . . . it 
is a very efficient explosive. Shears 
the coal from the rib . . . prevents 
shattering . . . leaves ribs clean and 
brings coal down in good lump. 
Adapted for blasting thick seams as 
well as thin seams, solid coal as well 
as machine-cut coal. 


PELLET POWDERS 


Pellet Powder. An improved defla- 
grating explosive for use where per- 
missible explosives are not needed. 
It is safer . . . more convenient to 
handle . . . better water resisting . . . 
and gives off less smoke than granular 
powders. In many cases it produces 
better lump coal. 


Pellet Powder L. D. No.1. A faster 
Pellet Powder . . . recently developed. 
Has all advantages of fast Pellet 
Powder, plus greater speed in execu- 
tion and more sticks to the case. 
Shoots coal in places where no other 
Pellet Powders will. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. — Explosives Department — Wilmington, Delaware 
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Champion Cleaning Plant, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Be sure 
TO SEE THE RHEO- 


LAVEUR EXHIBIT 
BOOTH No. 32 
AT CINCINNATI » » 


Cokedale Washery Koppers-Rheo Washery B 
American Smelting and Refining Co. Great Valley Anthracite Corporation 


— 
A FE == 
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es ee Loomis Colliery, Glen Alden Coal Co. 
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GIVING “CLEAN” COAL 
A NEW MEANING 


Rheolaveur Processed Coal is recognized by many of the world’s leading coal 
experts as the cleanest, most uniformly graded coal ever produced and they have 
backed their convictions by investing in Rheolaveur Coal Cleaning Plants. 

From a total annual tonnage of 6,000,000 in 1919, to a tonnage of 70,000,000 
in 1929, this record of world-wide approval speaks for itself. In the United States 


alone, the ennual tonnage capacity of Rheo Plants has increased 8,500,000 tons 
in the last two years. 


Yet the surface has only been scratched,—the potential consumer demand for 


Rheolaveur Processed Coal is enormous—millions of tons in excess of the present 
production facilities can be sold. 


Are you prepared to cash-in on this situation? Koppers-Rheolaveur engineers 


will be glad to explain in detail the remarkable advantages of the Rheolaveur 
process as applied to your particular production problem. 


KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY 


1150 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Sales Offices 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. First National Bank Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
American Traders Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sales Office and Laboratory: Coal Exchange Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SATISFIES 
THE 
QUALITY 
MARKET 


Banning No. 1 Cleaning Plant, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
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Mining Costs are Lowered from 
year to year by field demands to 
which Sullivan engineers con- 
stantly respond. 

45 Years of Service to coal men 
are back of Sullivan designs. 


When You Visit The 
SEE Tus New 


“CD-4” Coal Drill, at work in a Western Pennsylvania Mine 


Faster, Lower-Cost drilling with This mounted 
self-propelling Sullivan “CD-4” 


Drilling shot-holes becomes a faster, simpler, less costly operation “CD-4” has 11¥2-ft. boom, uses either 5-ft. or 9-ft. feed screw 
at the mine that uses this new Sullivan “CD-4,” self-contained, 2nd will drill a 9-ft. hole in 1/2 minutes. 


self-propelled electric coal drill. 


Faster drilling is secured in three ways! The “CD-4” drills faster, 


it quickly moves from place to place, and there is no lost time in and one back. 


“CD-4” will put in holes anywhere in the face and at any angle, 
securing great accuracy in placing shots. 


“CD-4” has automatic feed control and three feeds, two forward 


“setting up.” A universal swivel action gives absolute accuracy in “CD-4” carries its own cable on a self-winding reel. 
placing holes. “CD-4’s” 8.5 hp. motor provides ample power for both drilling 
The fellowing are some of the “CD-4" feotures and sdvantages: and traveling and motor, controller, and reel can be furnished 


“CD-4” is self-contained self-propelling, (600 feet per 
minute maximum). 


New PORTABLE HOISTS 
for Car Pulling 


In addition to the small 7% H. P. electric hoists, widely used for many 
purposes in coal mine operation, Sullivan engineers now offer large, single 
drum hoists, especially designed for heavy duty car pulling. 


These hoists have side operating clutch and brake levers, and motors from 
15 to 75 H.P. They are stalwart, powerful units, simple and inexpensive to 
run and to maintain. 


Sullivan Coal Mining Equipment 
is vastly more extensive than can be shown in the limits of our booth at 
Cincinnati. 


Information on the following subjects will be furnished upon request to any 
branch office. 


Diamond Core Contract Drilling Cutter Bit Sharpeners 

Electric Coal Loaders Rock Drills 

“CLU” Track Gontese (for shearing as well as Pick Hammers 
over-under cutting) Drill Sharpeners 

Lew Vein Longwall Cutters Air Compressors 

Strip Pit Channelers (surface and mine car 

Center Band Cutters types) 


Sullivan HE-25. 26 H.t 

Hoist, weight 2250 Ibs. 

drum capacity 2200 feet, 
%-in. wire rope. 


with explosion proof casings (Government approved). 


“CD-4” has all moving parts (except chuck and spindle) fully 
enclosed, running in oil or grease. 


Sullivan Supply Service 
Sullivan equipment and spare ogre are carried at 
tates and Canada. 


14 stock poimts in the United 8 
“Same day” shipment is regu 
repair and supply orders. 
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Mining Congress at Cincinnati 
SU 


LLIVAN EQUIPMENT 


These three representative devei- 
opments in new Sullivan devices 
for coal mining should be closely 
studied. If you don’t go to Cin 


cinnati, send for the catalogs. 


“CR-2"" ready to go underground at Harlan, Kentucky. 


A New Low-vein IRONCLAD UNDERCUTTER 
with Rope Feed 


Coal mining men will want to see this new rope feed room and 
pillar Sullivan “CR-2” Low Vein Ironclad at the Mining 
Congress. 

The “CR-2” adapts the pre-eminent success of Sullivan Low 
model Longwall Ironclads to room work, but is essentially an 
entirely mew machine, designed especially for its particular 
work, 


The rope feed is new, the result of many years of coal cutter 
operation. 


Sullivan “HDE-35" 
Double-Drum 
Scraper Hoist 


S U 


Bost 
New Fork, St. Louis SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY Duluth Spokane 
808 Wrigley Bldg., CHICAGO 


Both rope drums are live drums. Power can thus be applied to 
the machine in any direction, or for any operation. This gives 
full flexibility at all stages of cutting and handling. 


“CR-2” is only 15% inches high at the face, and 24 inches on 
its drop front truck shown above. 


“CR-2” has cut 27 places iw one 10-hour shift. 


Sullivan also announces the “CR-3” rope feed Ironclad, for coal 
of ordinary thickness. “CR-3” is similar to the familiar “CE-7” 
chain feed Ironclad—so that you may now select the drive you 
prefer. 


New PORTABLE HOISTS 
for Scraper Loading 


A new Sullivan Double Drum Scraper Hoist will be shown at 
Cincinnati, equipped with 75 H.P. motor. 

Advantages of scraper loading include simplicity and low first 
cost of equipment; adaptability to operating conditions; ease of 
moving the equipment ahead to keep up with the working faces, 
and ability to operate in practically any height of coal, par- 
ticularly low coal where mechanical loaders cannot be employed. 
Sullivan hoist engineers will be pleased to put their wide expe-- 


rience in scraper loading at the disposal of coal mine men. 
Bulletin 76-JC. 


Drumheller, Alta. 
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Patented January, 1929 
No. 1699535 


See this new a.c.f. electrically 

welded car, and the a.c.f. drop- 
| bottom car at the Cincinnati Con- 

vention—Booths 51 and 52. 


Besides the usual superior features that have made 
a.c.f. mine cars the standards of excellence for many 
years, these new welded cars offer such additional 
advantages as: 


Less weight for any given capacity. No Rusting 
between plate connections. Less rivet heads to 
obstruct movement of coal. 


Unnecessary weight is costly to you, not only the 
purchase price but each year it costs you an 
amount equal to or greater than the purchase 
price to pull it around. 


AMERICAN CAR AND 


New York St. Louis 
Berwick, Pa. Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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Investigate the proven merit of a.c.f. drop-bottom 
mine cars for high production automatic trip 
dumping. Designed and built to cperate at low 
cost. Super-strength where strength is needed. 
Special formula high-speed wheels that last twice 
as long as other wheels. Heat-treated steel axles. 
Timken bearings. All precisely adapted to meet the 
particular requirements of your own mine. 


A scientific research organization, in addition to 
unequalled manufacturing facilities and 70 years’ 


experience makes possible these a.c.f. quality 
products. 


Write us your mine-car or car-wheel problems. 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
Huntington, W. Va. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Type B. Locomotive 


Reduce Haulage 


Costs... 


TLAS storage locomotives have 
capacity to do more work on a 
charge—have great overload capacity 
for short periods—ability to start sur- 
prisingly heavy loads and is small in 
size as compared to most locomotives of 
same rated power. 


Atlas locomotives have demonstrated this 
economical service on many properties under 
severe conditions. 


Write for full details. 


Atlas builds a full line of haulage equipment— 
Storage Battery Locomotives, Trolley Locomo- 


tives, Rotary and Side Delivery Slate Larries, 
Scale Cars and Weighing Cars of all kinds— 


Atlas Indicating and Recording Scale Mecha- 
nism for weighing scales on cars and hoppers. 


THE ATLAS CAR 
and MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERS—MANUFACTURERS 
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Selectivity— the key to lower rope costs 


ERE is a distinct advantage for you in 
buying wire rope from the company 
that makes a complete line. This advan- 
tage is the ability to obtain properly 
designed rope for each particular 
operation. 

Take drag line service, for example. 
You need rope especially designed to 
withstand severe abrasion — 
such as Flattened Strand. Or 
for operations where multiple 
reeving is encountered, you 
should use Preformed Rope, 


There's a Hazard Rope 
for every class of service 
FLEX-SET Preformed Wire 
Rope —Armored Wire Rope 
—Improved Flattened Strand 
— Mining Machine Rope— 
Haulage Ropes—Bear Cat 


designed to resist severe bending 
strains. And for dredging, Armored 
Rope is designed to resist corrosion 
of the inner wires. 

Selection of the properly designed 
rope for each operation, is the key to 
lower rope costs. 

From the complete Hazard line, rope 
buyers can obtain—and are 
certain to receive —the rope 
most suitable, and most eco- 
nomical, for each class of 
service. 


Rope — and all standard 
constructions. 


HAZARD WIRE 


New York 


WILKES-BARRE 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Denver 


ROPE COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco Birmingham 
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11 PATENTS GRANTED AND PENDING IN 
UNITED STATES, CANADA AND EUROPE 


TRADE MARK 


What the “Duckbill” Will Do 


Eliminate hand shoveling of coal and rock. Work 
under apparently impossible roof conditions. Admit 
of cleaning the coal in the working place. Eliminate 
room switches and room tracks. Loads each pit car 
without uncoupling from trip. Works in entries, 
rooms and on pillars; but one type of machine. Will 
work in seams as low as 22 inches thick. 


In the Wyoming mines of The Union Pacific Coal 
Company 1.774.279.65 tons of coal were loaded in 
1929 by machines. of which 945,325.30 tons. or 53.4 
percent. were loaded by “Duckbills.” 


George H. Ernsbarger. Frank L. McCarty, James V. Macdonald, 
the inventors of the “Duckbill.”” 


The MacHatson Trough Fastener 


Takes the place of the bolt and two nuts 
formerly used. 

No threads to batter and strip. 

No special wrench to lose in the coal. 

Goes on with the tap of a hammer, off same 


way. 

Fits Cosco, Eickhoff, Mavor and Coulson, 
and Flottmann troughing. 

Saves time, money and your temper. 


The Universal Shaker Loader and “Duckbill” is 
designed to be attached to the inbye end of any sub- 
stantially constructed reciprocating shaker trough 
conveyor, whether operated by electric or compressed 
air drive. It can be purchased direct from the Rock 
Springs Loader Company or from any manufacturer 
or distributor of jigging or shaking conveyor. 


Patents Pending 


Address the Company or any of our Distributors 


ROCK SPRINGS LOADER CO: 


Sales Co’ , Inc. P. k Brothers, Ltd. 
Broadway, New York Rock SprINGS 
hers, 
Adams Avene, WYOMING The Ironton Engine Co. 
ranton, Pennsylvania. 
¥ ed, The Vulcan I Ww Co., 
Sole owners and Vulean Iron Works Co 
manufacturers 
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FILLING 
The INDUSTRY°S 


needs 


At THE Mines of many of 
the world leading coo! pro- 
ducers (ames on request) 
you ample 
of thé in@@stry’s confidence in 


‘West Virginia Rai) 


Rails and accessoric. (rors, 


steel mine ties, 
burnouts, 


ble our 


Meet Us at the 
“American Mining 
Congress Show” 
Booths 9 and 10 

Cincinnati 
May .5-9 


E ARE not the oldest— 

nor the largest manufac- 
turer of mine track equip- 
ment, but we yield. to nene in 
our endeavor te maintain an 
organization strong in charac- 
ter and technical knowledge. 


Wherever. there are mines. 
the name West Virginia Rail 
Company stands for 


integrity and service. 


Send for your 
copy of 
Catalog “C.” . 
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The NEW Goodman 


6-Ton Low-Vein Gathering Locomotives 


— 


24 in. Overall Height—Electric Cable Reel—Inside or Outside Frame 


Comparison of 
6-Ton 
Locomotives 


SPEED—Slow or Standard. 


FRAME—Rolled steel side plates, hot riveted and 
shouldered to heavy steel end frames—rigidity, 
ruggedness and assurance of perfect alignment. 
Supported on eight large helical springs. 


EQUALIZER—The transverse equalizer consists 
of three working parts, all of heavy steel, placed 
at one pair of wheels. This feature gives the 
locomotive three-point support. 


The Best Features of 
Goodman Standard 
Height Locomotives 
are Built into this 


Latest Low-Vein 
24-in. Deck 


Height 


Design. 


Specifications and Features: - 


MOTORS—Two; interpole type. Split shells, 
their lower halves hanging on the axles. Mica 
insulated strap copper field coils. Strap copper 
armature coils. Bolted type commutators. 

CONTROLLER—Extra large contact fingers, all 
alike and easily adjusted. Reel-and-trolley 
switch built into controller. 

RHEOSTAT—Alloy steel grids; non-breakable. 


GEARING—Single reduction spur gear drive. 


Complete Details in Book H-302.—Ask for a Copy. 
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The NEW Goodman 
Universal Control Low-Vein Shortwall 


16 in. Overall Height—A Foot Lower than the Standard Height 


Constant 
Betterment, 


founded upon correct principles 
of design, has made Goodman 
Cutting Machine leadership in- 
evitable. Today, with almost a _ 
half century of the builder’s ex- i, 

perience back of it, the new Uni- Low Vein Comparison of Standard 


versal Control Low Vein Short- Height Universal Control Height 
wall Machine is ready for you. Machines 


Men Who Know Cutting Machines 
Will Recognize These Features 


1. The machine makes its own bottom. No scraping required. The bottom bits are flush 
with the bottom of the machine. 

2. Cuttings are rapidly discharged at the side of the machine, through an arc-shaped 
passageway—a patented Goodman feature. This passageway, or opening at the side, is 
extra large and releases the cuttings quickly and freely, without clogging, thus maintain- 
ing a minimum load on cutter chain, gearing and motor. 

3. All movements of the machine are under variable speed control. Both head rope and tail 
rope drums are power driven, and both are equipped with brakes. Each drum has two 
speeds, and both speeds for each drum are variable. 


Built for Thin Seams 
Complete Details in Book M-301.—Ask for a Copy. 

COMPANY 
HALSTED ST. at 


ODMAN CHICAGO -- ILL. 


MANUFACTURING 


Locomotives - Loaders ~- Coal Cutters 


PITTSBURGH-WILKES-BARRE —HUNTINGTON W.VA.-CINCINNATI~BIRMINGHAM ST. LOUIS-DENVER- PRICE ,UTAH 


(29) 
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ROTARY DUMPS A CAGERS 
CRADLE DUMPS CAGE LOCKS 
CAR HAULS /Q CAGE LANDERS 
CAR RETARDERS \ 0 DUMP FEEDERS 


AUTOMATIC MANUEL CAR 
GATES STOPS 
INECAR Con|RoL DEVICE 
SWITCHES SAFETIES 


Cage In Two Seconds 


with a Nolan *Preadmission” Cager 


and with 1 to 4 fewer men 


oe Illustrating adjustable elongated trip on cage. Loaded and 
empty cars in motion before cage seats 


1 oe Dependable equipment since 1909. Designed 
4 to withstand the severe requirement of mine 
usage. 


—SPEED: Cars caged in 2 seconds. No 
delay. Faster than the top. 

—CUSHION: Horns cushioned with 
long compression springs to absorb shock. 

—STRENGTH: To suit the trip. Extra 
heavy ones are now built with 3” and 344” 
shafts and castings to meet varying condi- 


ie 


tions. 

—ANCHORAGE: Anchored in con- 
“Preadmission” leg engaging trip, crete, no Nolan ever moves. Steel angles 
horns open. Car moves forward bind rails together. Full steel foundation 

7 is provided when desired. 
: 6 I —SAVINGS: One to four fewer men 
—— necessary. Tonnage greatly increased with 
ee a reduced force. 


Let us show you some of the remarkable 
Cane records established by Nolan “Preadmission” 
ing cage. Empty car leaving Cagers. Write. 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


Bowerston, Ohio 
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The above: Butler Consolidated Coal Co. mine (featured in this magazine), 
was designed and built entirely by the Allen & Garcia Company. 


“Specialized engineering solving 


the ‘future the coal mining 


industry 


In the present era of “definite product” 
coal mining the question of preparation 
methods and preparation equipment is 
becoming of outstanding importance to 
the coal mining industry. 


In this as in other branches the Allen & 
Garcia organization is equipped to render 
the coal mining company expert service. 
The preparation of modern markets calls 
for a practice that approaches “manufac- 
turing” methods and “A & G” can bring 
to the specific problem both experience 
and knowledge. 


999 


On the A & G staff are also specialists in 
underground development and mechani- 
zation; electrification; appraisals; wet or 
dry coal cleaning processes; hoisting and 
haulage systems, etc. 


Uniformly successful results are being 
obtained at mines which have availed 
themselves of the A & G service. Thus 
is specialized mining engineering aiding 
to solve “the future of the coal mining 
industry.” 


ALLEN & GARCIA COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh Office: 
8 Market St. 


ALLEN& 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


DESIGNING - CONSULTING CONSTRUCTING TIPPLES: WASHERIES 


Birmingham Office: 
711 N. 9th St. 


GAR 


or Mopern Coat OPERATIONS 


COMPLETE PLANTS - POWER PLANTS « ELECTRIFICATION - REPORTS - APPRAIGALD 
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EDISON LAMP 
Installations 


ALABAMA BY-PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Bradford, Dixiana, Gamma 
and Majestic Mines 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 
Nellis, W. Va.—Nellis Mine 


BUTLER CONSOLIDATED 
COAL COMPANY 
Wildwood, Penna. 
Wildwood Mine 


FORD COLLIERIES CO. 
Curtisville, Penna. 
Francis and Bery Mines 
HADDOCK MINING CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Candiemas Colliery 
Salem miu Colliery 
HAYDEN BROTHERS COAL 
CORPORATION 
Denver, Colorado 
Hayden Mine 


Denver, Colorado 
Leyden Mine 
LINCOLN GAS COAL CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Lincoln Mine 
MILBURN BY-PRODUCTS 
COAL COMPANY 
Milburn, W. Va. 
Milburn Mine 
WOODWARD IRON CO. 
Woodward, Alabama 
Mulga and Dolomite Mines 


See the EDISON Display 
at the American Mining 
Congress 
Visit M-S-A Booth 126 


LEYDEN LIGNITE COMPANY 


HU NDREDS OF MINE OPE RATORS : 
CANT BE ONG 


i 


More Than 100.000 EDISON 
MINE LAMPS Have Been 
Sold to the Mining Industry! 


Hundreds of Mine Operators throughout theUnited 
States, Canada gud Mexico have standardized on 
---In fact, nine out of every 

s used in the mines of North 


Mine owners 
rived from Safe 
Moreover, the 
from coast to c@a 
testify to the 
EDISONS over 
lighting. 


Have you ever considered the advantages of an 
EDISON Equipped Mine? Let us tell you about Mr. 
Edison’s Newest Lamp—the Model H. Write for 
Bulletin No. 14. 


Hundreds of Mine Operators Can*’t Be Wrong 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety” 
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RED-STRAND 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WIRE ROPE 


necessary. 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope is dependable because it is 
made of acid open-hearth steel 
wire, and every wire put into it is 
first rigidly tested by us to make 
sure that it meets our exacting re- 
quirements as to strength, tough- 
ness, flexibility and wearing 
qualities. 


If you want a safe and economical 
wire rope for use on stripping 
shovels, mine hoists, inclines or 
mining machines, give “HERCU- 
LES” a chance to show you what 


it can do. Its performance record is continually making 


and holding friends. 


Send for Catalog No. 37 
Made Only by A, Leschen & Sons Rope Co, Estaviisnes 1857 


A Wire Rope that Makes for Economy 


Dependability in wire rope means increased economy, for 
a heavy toll is taken every time a replacement is 


Waen condi- 
tions do not per- 
mit of economical 
surface transpor- 
tation, a Leschen 
Aerial Wire Ro 
Tramway is 

ctical solution. 
specially effi- 
for han- 
dling mine waste. 


Write for com- 
plete informa- 


see? Kennerly Avenue 


LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 


Visit Us At Booth No. 146, American Mining Congress 
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NO FLAME JNO SMOKE 


The approval of the mining industry is the recommen- 
dation we set forth for the CARDOX method. 


The quality of safety in blasting methods is the chief 
reason for CARDOX. The economic advantages of 
low pressure blasting with CARDOX follow closely 
in importance. 


CARDOX produces less breakage into fine sizes and 
permits less breakage in handling. The result is better 
coal, produced in a safer manner with a favorable eco- 
nomic balance of cost and realization. 


See CARDOX at Booth 46 at the Cincinnati ex position 


SAFETY MINING COMPANY 


307 North Michigan Avenue ~ CHICAGO 
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THE WHALEY “AUTOMAT” 
COAL LOADING MACHINE 


(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


See the New ‘‘Automat” 
At Booths 6-7 
Cincinnati 


The Whaley “Automat” 


[1] 


For long years the Myers-Whaley, well and favorably known, 
Set the standard of performance, did its work, and gained renown. 
Sturdy in its working members, very human in its motion, 
Shoveled it like many devils, many yards of muck its portion. 
Into rock or ore or coal, ate its way and asked no quarter, 

Ton a minute and some more, all it did and did not falter. 
Duty heavy—day and night; pushing always, records set, 
Tonnage loading, entry driving, tunneling, all that you bet! 
Pioneering as it did; setting paces all its own, 

Competition soon was stirring, pushing, crowding for the crown. 
Twenty years and more it led, all endeavor in its field, 

Is in heavy work still leading, and in this it shall not yield. 


[2] 


Loading coal in mines below, first, and easiest, of its tasks, 

Has invited competition, greater speed secured at last. 

So that now the Myers-Whaley needs a brother of its own, 
Which, maintaining the tradition, shall its competition down. 
Hence, upon the scene there cometh, new conception, tested, tried, 
The Whaley Automat, the shovel, of exceeding worth and pride. 
Having in its constitution rugged features of its brood, 

Without waste or idle motion, every stroke it takes a load. 

Many strokes it makes per minute, with a shovel short and wide, 
Filling full the broad conveyors moving at a steady stride. 


[3] 


In and out the cars are flitting, ever faster comes the coal, 

And the miners in amazement see it passing every goal. 

Places cleaned up ina hurry, come on let us get some more, 
And again the coal is moving, as it never moved before. 

So it is, from hour to hour, day by day, the tonnage grows, 
And the Automat is proving in endurance, strength and speed, 
Far ahead of any loader in this chosen special field, 

And a true and worthy brother to the heavier slower motion 
Of the Myers-Whaley Shovel, which for heavier, harder duty 
Loading rock and ore and muck, still its own is holding ever; 
So my friend, let us advise you which of these will serve you better. 


[4] 


If in tunnel, rock or ore mine is your task, 

Take the Myers-Whaley Shovel, nothing better could you ask. 

If in loading coal for tonnage, hard or soft, thick or thin, 

The Automat’s your weapon, use it rightly and you'll win, 

All advantage of production at the lowest cost of tin. 

Now my tale I’ve told you partly of this new and wondrous loader, 
But this fact, just please remember, that the shovels of my song 
Are much better than my verses—in mechanics we are strong. 


The above verses are dedicated to 


Progress in Mechanization of Coal Mines. 
3-6-30 WHALEY 


MYERS-WHALEY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


KNOXVILLE 


TENN., U. S. A. 
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This photo 
shows one of 
the 65-ton 
Heislers used 
on the Lehigh 
Navigation 
Coal Co.’s 
Summit Hill 
stripping near 
Lansford, Pa. 


Strip-pit operators tell of 


hauling at least 30% more 
with HEISLERS 


When you hear about a new locomotive that is 
hauling much more than any other engine around 
the mine—you can depend on it’s being a HEIsLER! 
The engine that has set a new standard for low-cost 
mine hauling. 

For example, Lehigh Navigation Coal Company’s 
Heisters have done better than their guarantee— 
which is to haul at least 30% more than a rod engine 
of the same weight. In some cases the HEISLERS 
hauled 100% heavier loads. 

And on the world’s largest bituminous stripping, 
Fidelity Mine of United Electric Coal Companies, the 
Hetsters have made a similar improvement. 


Preferred for its Bigger Capacity 
and greater speed 
20% to 25% faster acceleration with the HEISLER 


—easy to start a train from a dead stop up to the 
load limit. 


It spots cars accurately at the loading shovel— 
saves shovel time — keeps costs down to a new low 
minimum. 

Perfect brake control on the steepest grades. 


And the HEisLer’s free-swiveling trucks enable 
it to negotiate sharp curves easily, delivering its full 
hauling power. On rough temporary track, every 
wheel of the Hetster is held in contact, doing 
its share of the driving. Lower track maintenance— 
less wear on rails. 


It will pay you to investigate this powerful loco- 
motive — the recognized choice of leading operators 
today. Get the facts and figures on HEIsLER per- 
formance, at Booth 109-A, Cincinnati Convention. 


HEIsLER LocoMoTIvVE WorKS 


EARED LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam, Gas-Electric, Diesel-Electrice 


Erie, Pa. 
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One of 6 Heislers on the largest 


re ground. On all of the Heisler- 
Fon equipped United Electric opera- 


tions, two Heislers per unit are 
used, additional locomotives be- 


ing unnecessary. 
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Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


568 North 4th Street 
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Mine Ties Seasoning on a “Century” Yard 


Treated Mine Ties ana Timbers 
will last indefinitely 


Why throw your money 
away for untreated ties 
and timbers when you 
know they will have to 
be replaced in a very 
few years? | 


We will furnish treated 
materials or— 


We will treat your ties 
and timbers 


CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


OFFICES: 
17th Floor, Koppers Bldg., 6th Floor, Chamber of Com- 10th Floor, Finance Bldg., 30 Church Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. merce Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
OPERATING PLANTS: 
Delaware Wood Preserving The Maryland Wood Preserv- Michigan Wood Preserving New England Wood Preserv- 


Co., ing Co., Co., ing Co., 
Newport, Del. Hagerstown, Md. Reed City, Mich. Nashua, N. H. 
The Ohio Wood Preserving Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
0. 0., 
Orrville, Ohio Broadford Junction, Pa. 
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More Tons Per Day 
With A P-G Homanite 


i 


90 Days Free Trial to 
Any Responsible 
Company 


Reduce Time and Effort 
With A W-W Mine Duty 
Self Starter 


For]Direct Current Motors 


Here’s the best time and labor saver you’ve seen in 


years. It will do the work of one man, night and day, 
increase production and cut running expenses. 


It is built of wire coils of a special alloy, with a high 
temperature co-efficient of resistance. Coils are wound 
on complete units and arranged in series parallel for the 
different voltages and horsepower. 


Don’t delay progress! Whether the job is close at 
hand or a mile away—the W-W Starter will give you 
greater satisfaction in every detail. 


A big investment in equipment is frequently tied up 
when ordinary grids fail in service. This is what Post- 
Glover Grids can help you overeome—wherever grid 
resistances are needed. 


Your electrical department will know what it means to 
have a grid that doesn’t break, is not affected by vibra- 
tion, won’t warp, nor bridge to cause short circuiting 
and premature armature roasting. Post-Glover Steel 
Grids frequently outlast eight to ten ordinary grids. 


All P-G grids are sold with a definite guarantee of 
twelve months service. Any breakdown within that 
period will be made good without question and at our 
expense. A life of five or six years is not unusual for 
our resistances, and we recently came across a stack that 


had been in continuous operation for ten years. 


May we send a trial resistance entirely at our own ex- 
pense—90 days time for you to watch it on your toughest 
problem ! 


We Invite You to Visit our Booth No. 66 
THE POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


221 West Third Street : 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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io you believe | 
in evolution? 


EVER SINCE 1974, when the Bastet Magnetic 
Engine appearcd, designing engimeers have 
eew developin< bigger and bette® moters. 

fhe basic principles embodied im the early 
esigns have bcen applied more 

New methods of construetion’ hays been 
idopted. Ihe rugged, welded frame, syn- 

motor, 10,000 times power- 

fal than its forerunner, syaselizes this 

-volution. Many steps in this record of prog- 

ress may be attributed to the development and 

ponstant of Nationat 

Carbon Brush: 

synchronous motor of is the 

ast word ine ‘ciency. Maintenanee has been 

edueed to inumum. The current 
eaches the sicior windings without moving 

Witact and only the direct. corment éxcitation 


of the revolving field is carried By the brushe: 


od slip rings. the selection proper 


must kept well palsies. free from « 


This, like thes ‘ther brush 
arising through the years, has beet @mece: 
fully solved Sy the research facil 
ities of National Carbon Co., Ines, Bleetric: 
industry has thousands of uses fo: 
carbon brushesiand National Pyramid Brus 
has been availa for each use. 

The Eveready Hour, radio's oldest commerc: 


at nine (Mew 
nation-wide 
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= 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANT, Enc 
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Wherever low — 


Back-breaking seams . . . men working on S E Cc T i O Pa A L 
their knees . shoveling coal into face con- oO V EYO R 


veyors . .. main conveyors snatching the load 
. . . delivering speedily into cars... greatly 
increased production per man employed. . . 
better prepared, lumpier coal. This is a quick 
description of what LORAIN Portable Face 


Conveyors and Sectional Conveyors are do- the LORAIN line of mine equipment are:- 


ing in mines where rapid working is impera- Mine Cars, Mine Trackwork, Collapsible 
tive and “wherever backs bend low.” Roof Jacks, Timber Jacks. 


Let us study your problem—we are glad to 
make recommendations and give quotations 
on these simple, light, low, strong, durable, 
reversible Conveyors. Other quality items in 


THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: 
AMERICAN BripGe COMPANY Carnecig Stee. ComPANy ILLinois STEEL COMPANY THE LoraIN Steet CoMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY Cycione Fence CoMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE CoaL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY ‘ 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WirRE COMPANY SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock Company NATIONAL TusE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Co., Columbia Department: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributers—Uaited States Steel Products Co., New ork City 
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for 
Preparing and Screening 


Be 


EFORE Link-Belt recommends 

equipment, a careful study 

| of all FACTS entering into the 

ultimate success of the installa 
tion, is made. 


Our recommendations are fur. 
_ ther enhanced because — Link 
Belt builds a complete line of 
equipment for the handling, 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT... 


CHICAGO . 300West Pershing Road 
PHILADELPHIA 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS . 200 South Belmont Ave. 
PITTSBURGH. . .  436Seventh Ave. 
WILKES-BARRE 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
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Coal the Mine 


washing, preparing and screen- 
ing of coal at the mine. 


Therefore our recommendations 
are unprejudiced, and the result 
to you is an installation that will 


fu | meet the requirements of your 
Link: | mine, operating at the highest 
e of 


efficiency. Write to our nearest 
ling. | office for full information. 


Cincinnati, May Sth to 9th 


COMPANY 


Mechanically and for the Positive Transmission of Power 

BIRMINGHAM . 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
ST.LOUIS. . . 3638 Olive St. 
KANSAS CITY ._ . 1002 Baltimore Ave. 
DENVER . . . «520 Boston Bidg. 
SEATTLE . . . . 820 First Ave., South 


Handling, Washing, 
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FREE INSURANCE 
INCREASED PROFITS 


are obtained when using Robinson Fan Equipment 


4 


Robinson Custom Built Fans are 
designed to suit your particular 
mine conditions. They are de- 
signed to suit these conditions 
over a wide range of pressure 
caused by accumulation of water 
and debris in your air courses. 
With every Robinson Fan is fur- 
nished Robinson Ventilation Engi- 
neering Service. 


New Robinson Backward Curve Fans can be installed in your old fan 
setting. The above illustration shows what can be done to make your 
old fans efficient. 


Being fan specialists we 


The Robinson Tubing 


Blower are prepared to furnish 
aoe you fan and blower equip- 


ment for every purpose. 


Fans for mines, brick kilns, buildings or industrial plants, 

induced or forced draft, tubing blowers, kiln koolers and man 

kooling fans, portable or stationary, turbine pressure 
blowers, mechanical roof ventilators. 


ROBINSON VENTILATING CO. 
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could you save 


with these steel ties 


HE comparison of wood ties with the Bethle- 

hem (Keystone) Steel Tie No. 9 as shown in 

the above charts brings out clearly the econ- 
omies to be had through the use of this steel tie. 
The charts show the annual cost of service per 
mile of track for untreated and treated wood ties, 
and for the Keystone Steel Tie. 

The slight additional first cost of Keystone Steel 
Ties as compared with the cost of the most ap- 
proved types of wood ties, is much more than off- 
set by their far longer life. Keystone Steel Ties 
do not rot or decay after a short period of service, 
neither do they become spike-killed. They con- 
tinue to give new-tie service for their full life, 
which is much longer than the life of wood ties. 
Further, due to their steel construction, they hold 
the track in alignment and true to gage, greatly 
reducing derailments. 

These charts enable you to readily check your 
present cost of wood ties per mile of track against 
the cost with Keystone Steel Ties. A set of these 
charts will gladly be mailed on request. 


ONSTRUCTION: The Bethlehem (Keystone) 
Steel Tie No. 9 is channel-shaped with a deep, 
depressed rib running through the center and a 


heavy, reinforcing bulb on the bottom of the sides. 
Ends are depressed and flared in the shape of a 
“whale-tail,” giving the tie a firm grip on the 
ballast and preventing lateral motion of the track. 
Rolled-steel tie plates are riveted to the tie, result- 
ing in solid one-piece construction. The tie plates 
have two slots, one on each side of the rail, which 
accommodate bolt and clip assemblies that hold the 
rails securely in place. Rail clips are made of 
heavy rolled-steel, shaped to fit over the rail base 
and have a heavy lug on the bottom which fits into 
a slot in the tie plate. Clips are held in place by a 
heavy bolt and Unit Lock Nut. Fastenings are 
applied or removed from the top without disturb- 
ing the tie or the ballast. A wrench is the only 
tool required. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District ba New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Franciseo 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City 


BETHLEHEM 


Keystone Steel Tie No. 9 
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« « « MORE TON MILES AT LESS COST » » » 


ELIMINATING INTERNAL 
STRAINS TO BEAR 
EXTERNAL STRAIN 


Treads on Eureka Wheels are chilled to a pre- 
determined uniform depth proportioned to the 
design and the service—which resists wear. The 
outer edge is left soft—which resists breakage. 


Chilling alone is not enough... strength must 
be restored by proper annealing. All Eureka 
Wheels are annealed from 72 to 96 hours, elimi- 
nating internal strains, fitting the wheels for 
long and faithful service that will yield more 
ton miles at less cost. The next time you need 
wheels—let Hockensmith quote. 


Our Booths at the Exposition 
will be Numbers 60 and 61— 
stop and see us. 


Penn, Pa, Long Distance Phone, Jeannette 700 , 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington ca sch & Equi nt Co. Knoxville, Tenn.—Webster & Co. 5 
Clarksburg, W. Va.—Mr. Norman Stru Chicago, Ill.—W. W. Baker, 140 So. Dearborn St. 
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Wherever Heavy Duty 
is Encountered ——-—-—-— 


there you will find Roebling “Blue Center’’ 
Steel Wire Rope demonstrating its superiority. It 
is tough, flexible, uniform, durable and amazingly strong, 
possessing all the characteristics which enable it to withstand the 
severe punishment which wire ropes receive in the mining industry. 
In the 45 foot coal vein pictured below, the powerful shovels are equipped with 
Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope. Its long life in service makes it the 
most economical wire rope to buy, as discriminating mining opera- 
tors have learned that the true cost of a wire rope is not 
the Price per foot, but the price per foot of 
service obtained. 


John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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At the Cincinnati Convention 
Booth 67 
If attending the congress drop in and talk over your atl . 
equipment maintenance problems...are you already enjoying * 
- the 40 per cent saving in ball bearing replacement cost which the 
: . use of AHLBERG GROUND BEARINGS offers you? .... If 
not, arrange for it through the nearest Ahlberg Bearing Company ae 
branch or one of the following distributors: e 
BECKLEY MACH. = ELEC. CO. MOSEBACH ELEC. SUPPLY CO. : 
Beckley, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


KIELEY ELECTRIC ¢ COMPANY NORTON SUPPLY & EQUIP. CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norton, V: 


‘a. 
. MINE SERVICE COMPANY REAMS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Lothair, Ky. Middlesboro, Ky, (3 
MONONGAHELA SUPPLY CO. ROGAN & ROGAN 
i Morgantown, W. Va. Middlesboro, Ky. 
W. L. RICHARDS 
x Deposit & Savings Bank Bidg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
By this: Mark... You Will Know Them! 
50 
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IS is the New and 
Improved “R” Type 
AMERICAN Pneumatic 
Coal Separator which will 
be shown for the first time 
at The American Mining 
Congress Convention in 
May, Space 45. With a 
deck 72”x144” it will 
treat twice the capacity 
with the same efficient results 
as the old “Y” Type Sep- 
arator. This new AMERI- 
CAN is the last word in 

the development of mod- 
ern and efficient Pneu- 
matic coal cleaning 
equipment. A real 


g feature of the 1930 
Exposition. 


(Satton, Steele & Steele Patents) 


COAL CLEANING CORPORATION 


ONE of the improved 

features of this Sep- 
arator is a “chute” on each 
side of the table through 
which the intermediate 
product is returned for re- 
treatment, thus eliminating 
the necessity of elevator 
and conveyors. 


Once more, AMERICAN 
shows the way and once 
again the AMERICAN 
Eagle spreads its wings. 
Be sure to see this 
new development in 
Pneumatic coal clean- 

ing at Cincinnati 
or write us for 
further infor- 
mation. 
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Vulcan hoists are 
made in all sizes from 
portable room hoists up. 
Hoist shown is 500 H.P. 
for 2,000 foot shaft, 8’ 
to 14’ dia. drums. Built 
for Mitsubishi Goshi 
Kaisha, Hashima Shaft, 
Japan, 


8 ton, worm gear drive, 42” 
gauge, mine type gasoline lo- 
comotive. Built to meet all 
requirements—especially valu- 
able for intermittent service. 


10 ton electric trolley loco- 
motive. Bulletins illustrate 
the many Vulcan electric loco- 
motives and describe how 
three point suspension is 
maintained. 


30 ton steam locomotive, 
13” x18” cylinders, equipped 
with Walschaert valve gear. 
Vulcan steam locomotives are | 
used all over the world. 
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E. VERY piece of mechanical equipment for use in 
coal mining is critical in the problem of mechani- 
zation. The degree of efficiency of each machine 
is reflected in the success or lack of success of the 
mechanization program. Vulcan’s complete line 
of equipment is designed with a knowledge of the 
full requirements of mining from a background 
of over 80 years’ extensive service in all the im- 
ag _ portant mining fields of the world. Through this 
6, 8, 10’ and 12 P 

dia. cast steel sheave experience and the scope of Vulcan resources we 
wheels. Machine 


grooved—keyed or are able to offer many refinements in mechanism 
pressed on shaft. 


that increase the efficiency and life of coal mining 
equipment. Our engineering experience is at 
your disposal and we will be glad to consult with 
you about any mining or equipment problem. Our 
extensive list of bulletins covers practically every 
phase of mining. Tell us the equipment you are 
interested in and we will send you bulletins. 


Briefly described on these two pages are a few examples 
of the many types of mining machinery Vulcan builds. 
Fuller description and further advantages of these and 
similar equipment may be found in our bulletins. 

Other Vulcan equipment includes a shaking conveyor, 
low in height, with flexible joints, swinging and extensible 
shovelers and a swinging discharge chute; all types of fans 
and ventilation equipment; kilns; crushing mills; large 
and small steel castings; herringbone gears. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A typical Vulcan all 
steel, self dumping heavy 
duty mine cage with 
safety appliances. 


36” x 48” manganese 
segmental all steel crusher 
rolls. They are carefully 
designed for most eco- 
nomical crushing. 
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Separatorshave beeninstalledin 
more than 185 cleaning plants. 
More than 11,000,000 tons of 
coal are cleaned annually by 
‘these equipments which are 
ideal for complete washing of 
sized domestic coals and Pri 
s ary washing of close grav 
that are finally separated 
double and triple cell 
Hydro-Separetors. 
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‘The Double Unit is a tecent 
plication of the fong proved 
MMensies Principle of hydro 
Rls made for the 
cleaning and separe!- 
ing of close gavity coals or as 
reweshing on small size: 
or ase primary washing wait where 
middlings are retumed for 


washing. ideal eapacity 


See the: Menzics 
ove you buy gay type of 


eqdipment, 


The Tripletai Menzic: a 
tstor highes: - 
and ff all 


of coat - 
be used as three-pos: 
Men vity fron 
enzies Separetors, 


mary 


And now the Double and Triple Menzies Hydro-Separators, equipments designed to mee 
demand for low ash, superior grade coals which feature complete flexibility, allowing for the 
rewash of the entire run or of the close gravity coals only or the individual washing of certain 
sizes or gravities. They feature the elimination of hand picking of nut and egg sizes, high capacity, 
trouble-free operation and the ultimate in efficiency. 


Let our cleaning plant engineers explain these latest adaptations of the proved Menzies Prin- 
ciple of Hydro-Separation and Cleaning to you while you are in Cincinnati, May 5 to 9, at 
Booths 130 and 131 or if you do not attend, send for our new Bulletin No. 127 which com- 
pletely explains these new cleaning units and their application. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 418 OLIVER BLOG. WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO uunrINGTON, W. VIRGINIA, 514 NINTH AVE. 
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Wildwoods Program 
OF 100% MECHANIZATION 
MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES = HANDLE ALL 
COAL IN INITIAL STAGES— 


Th 
op 
Yo 
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ger 
ab 
= car 


he 


This photograph shows one of the seven Mancha “Electric Mules” in the great Wildwood 


Mine—all 8 ton “Hercules X” permissible type storage battery locomotives. They're kept busy 
gathering the 300-tons-an-hour output. It is significant that Mancha “Mules” fitted in perfect- 
ly with the idea at Wildwood—of using the most modern type of mechanical equipment, to 
operate at a profit. Mancha “Electric Mules” need no introduction to experienced coal mine 
operators. Their strength, performance, and economy have been tested in years of actual service. 


AND REMEMBER MANCHA’S “COALGETTER” 


the low-priced, rugged pit-car loader . . . for cleaner coal at less cost. 


You can put your mine on a mechanical basis and yet use the intelligence of human loaders 


increasing tonnage and at the same time 
getting cleaner coal. Get bulletin. Write us 
about your haulage problem. Maybe we 
can help you. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
1909S. Kingshighway * * * * St. Louis, Mo. 


NCHA 


"ELECTRIC MULE} 


PEL 
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Dry washing with- 
out pre-sizing. (6” 
to dust) 


One primary table 
of large capacity 


One secondary or 

re-treatment table, 

minimizing coal 
loss 


Simple dust col- 
HE Acosta _lecting system 


P without the use of 
Cleaning Plant mechanical means 
hasa capacity of 300 


tons per hour. Elimination of 


multiple screening 
The Peale-Davis units and minimi- 


Systemisadryclean- ation of coal 
breakage 
ing process that 
cleans coal without 
presizing. 
Elimination of 
multiple tables 
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Minimization of 
coal freezing in 
railroad cars 


Low installation 
cost 


Low power and 
labor costs 


‘THE Acosta Plant Cleaning Consolidation 
Jenner coal is located near New Somerset, 


Pennsylvania. 
Low maintenance 


paar This plant was built and erected by the Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Company, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. 


Small floor space 
required 


High recovery and 
maximum refuse 
removal 


PENNSYLVANIA MINING MACHINERY CORP. 


ST. BENEDICT, PENNA. 2007 GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What is the Answer? 


Selling Coal Is a Real Job-- Unless 
You Can Offer Better Coal Than Your Competitor 


Dry Cleaned Coal! 


Carbon Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va. 
Above: Tipple and Cleaning Plant under 
Construction. 


Right: Part of Drive of Peale-Davis Table. 


For 27 years we have been designing and building tipples and tipple equipment. 


Recently we were licensed to design and construct PEALE-DAVIS system dry 
cleaning plants. 


Already we have under construction or completed FOUR PEALE-DAVIS PLANTS. 


Consult Our Engineers 


FAIRMONT MINING MACHINERY CO. 


FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 


DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS, ERECTORS COMPLETE COAL PREPARATION PLANTS 
Booth No. 17—Cincinnati, May 5-9 
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Manufacturers of 


DEISTER AND DETST&R- 
OvERSTROM ORE 


CONCENTRATING AND COAL 
Wasninc TABLES 


Leany No-Biinp Vrsrat- 
ING SCREENS 


First at the Exposition 


First at the Mines 


At the Show—you’ll find the 
Leahy No-Blind Vibrating 
Screen and the Deister-Over- 
strom Diagonal Deck Coal 
Washing Table are the first 
choice of most practical coal 
operating men. At the Mines 
you'll find that from the stand- 
point of efficiency, capacity and 
operating cost, they have proven 
their right to the title. 

The Leahy No-Blind Screen 
sizes coal with amazing speed. 
Quick, clean-cut separation, low 
operating cost, simplicity and 
long life are its features. 
Deister-Overstrom Coal Wash- 
ing Tables eliminate 90% to 
95% of removable impurities, 
with minimum loss in the 
refuse. 


THE DEISTER CONCEN- 
TRATOR COMPANY 


901 Glasgow Avenue 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


at 


avs 


rawat 
aw 


New OFFICE AND 
ForeEiGN Sates DEpart- 
MENT 
104 Pearl St. 

New York City 


CaBLE ADDRESS: 
Retsied 
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New Trofley Prog 
Switch in 


NEW IDEAS 
Save Time and Money 


New answers to old problems are these PENMACO products, two of 
which will be shown for the first time at Cincinnati in May. In 
them practical mining men will find solutions to electrical 
haulage problems and better mechanical power trans- 
mission with our FLEXIBLE coupling. 


1. New—Combination Trolley Frog and Section Switch. Easy 
to install—no hangers or extra wiring required—positive in 
action—heavy construction eliminates mechanical troubles— 
ample carrying capacity. 

2. New—Davis “FLEXIBLE” Coupling—100% 
driving efficiency at all angles up to limit of cou- 
pling—hardened steel balls and keys—perfect, 
smooth drive at all speeds and loads. Noth- 
ing to break or wear out. 

3. Rail Bond— 
flexible copper cable welded to wrought 
iron terminals—easy to install—will 
last as long as the track—may be 


used over and over again. 


These and many other new products 
will be on display at Booth 148 at 
the American Mining Congress 
Exposition—May 5 to 9 


_ End View—Davis’ Side View—Davis’ 
FLEXIBLE FLEXIBLE 
Coupling Coupling 
An 
SSA SS 
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SA 
WF 
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<= 
4 
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Improved EVER- 4 
JOHNSTOWN,PENNA. 
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* Roll-of-Honor Machines 


STEEL PANS FOR FACE CONVEYORS 
MINE CARS (STEEL OR WOOD) 
MINE CAR WHEELS 
ROLLER BEARING WHEELS 
(All Types) 

PHILLIPS OPEN CAP WHEEL TRUCKS 
GRAVITY SCREENING EQUIPMENT 
TIPPLE CHUTES 
RADIAL CHUTES 
SCREEN BARS 
MINE RUN WEIGH HOPPERS 
Cross-OVER AND PUSH BACK DUMPS 
GRAVITY ROTARY DUMPS 
CAR STOPS TRIP CONTROLLERS 


CAGING MACHINES 


THIRTY-TWO years’ experience in designing 

and building coal mining and handling equip- 
ment are back of every Phillips product . . . ex- 
perience that has taught Phillips how to build 
mine equipment to meet YOUR operating condi- 
tions—that give more service—wear longer— 
cost less to maintain . . . experience that has 
placed Phillips-built equipment on every coal 
man’s Roll-of-Honor. 


MINE and MILL SUPPLY CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NATIONAL 


Z 


hs ARMATURE & FIELD COILS 

3 will help you to 

REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS 

Z Send us your inquiries 

National Armature & Electric Works 
fe J. W. Overstreet, General Manager, 

BLUEFIELD, W.VA. 
You are cordially invited to inspect our product 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—MAY 5-9 


LIGHT 


—where you Parallel 
want it Ground Throw 
Type J 


For 
tion, 


ar Inspec- 
Signal & 


L. the CENTRAL catalog are illus- 
trated and described, rugged, durable, and 
economical standard equipment, made of 
the best materials obtainable, for every 
mine track use. 


National Carbide 
VG Handy Light 


There is no sub- 
stitute for steady 
light—plenty of it 
—and where you 
want it—especial- 
ly in railroad work. 


In the three pro- 
ducts illustrated 
we offer ‘‘Portable 
Daylight’”’ to in- 
crease the speed, 
efficiency & econ- 
omy of all railroad 
operations. 


Free copy on request 


National Carbide Lantern Our Engineers at your service 


with or without Rear 
ight of Red, Blue 
or Green. 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH 
COMPANY 


Box 9, Station O 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


National Carbide 
Light 
Lights for all emergencies ; also for inspection, signal, motor 
car and maintenance. 


Write for prices, photos and more complete data. 
NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORP., 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HE Tracy Pit Car Loader will deliver 
uninterruptedly all the coal that three | 
Befo you deny yourself the advantages 
which others are obtaining through the 
of Pit Car Loaders—before you say: 
“It can’t be done’—talk it ever with a 
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New efficiency in pit ear loading 


The 
MT. VERNON i 


READY TO LOAD 


} 


— 


LOADER 


Insert shows the loader raised on the trailer 


truck ready f i bout f 

H ERE _is the improved Mt. Vernon—a highly 

trailer truck folded up and the machine in efficient loader that is particularly well equipped 
position for loading. for ease in use and handling. It is rugged in design but 


simply constructed. All parts are fully protected yet 
readily accessible—allowing easy maintenance. Power 
requirements are low—ball bearings are used through- 
out and the flight conveyor chain is of the roller type. 
Motor has under-voltage release and over-load protec- 
tion. Speed reducer gears are encased in oil. The 
floor is built 3/16 inch thick for heavy duty. 
Get more details 


at the American These new Mt. Vernon loaders will operate at a 
Mining Congress’ minimum height of 35 inches or as much higher as 
Exposition at Cin- required. They are built in three sizes—weights vary- 
cinnati— ing from 1,250 to 1,600 pounds—and are designed to 
Booths 39, 39A. suit any length or height of car. Write for further de- 


tails or see this loader at Cincinnati. 


MT. VERNON CAR MANUFACTURING CO., 
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CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 
NUMBE KX 


0 


Picture three thousand coal men treking back to 
mine and mill after the American Mining Congress 
Convention. New ideas in mine mechanization, 
maintenance, transportation fill their minds—ideas 
that they are anxious to apply to the operation of 
their own properties. 


Other thousands unable to go to Cincinnati— 
Eagerly they await the report of what transpired 
there. They know that what was said, seen and 
done there vitally affects their economic future. 


Here, a prime market waiting for you—a sales 
opportunity that comes not often. Here, too, a 
way to reach that market—every single man of it 
—profitably. 


June 15th, The Mining Congress Journal will 
publish an extra “Convention Proceedings” issue, 
reporting in full all of the 39 papers given at the 
7th Annual Convention of Practical Coal Operat- 
ing Men, together with the complete official con- 
vention report. 


An all coal circulation of 12,235 copies is guar- 
anteed to saturate the industry. Every man attend- 
ing the convention will receive a copy—after he 
gets home. Every important executive in every 
known coal operation will receive a copy—whether 
he goes to Cincinnati or not. 


No publication in the coal industry can compare 
with it for reader interest or advertising coverage 
in any way shape or form. Make your reservation 
now for advertising space in the June 15th issue. 


Mining Congress Journal 


851-Munsey Bldg- "Washington DC. 
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Good 


Line material 


also saves 


Haulage 


W/ FSTINGHOUSE line material for mines 

is built expressly for the job, and forms 
that important link in the haulage system 
which assures effective locomotive perform- 
ance. In many mines throughout the coal 
The Archi mine clemp is the mon "°/GS of the country, Westinghouse line ma- 
powerful ever developed. itis terial is cutting operating expenses by re- 
— ducing maintenance and repair costs. 


Illustrated are some of the various items of 
line material with which operators are saving 
haulage dollars. 


For either an emergency or per- 
ey =p job, the type SL splicer can- 
not 


The average life of the type CF frog 
with overlapping runners, is four 
times that of the old style frog 
without such runners. 


The new and improved Dowble- 

Gap section insulator with switch, 
combines both strength and safety. 
and protect line material. 


Service, prompt and officient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 


Westinghouse 
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MECHANIZING 


Westinghouse CS Squirrel 
Cage Motor applied to Cog 
Belt Drive. These drives are 
Particularly adaptable where 
large speed changes are re- 
quired or where short center- 
to-center distances are desir- 
able. They require no lub- 
rication, do not transmit 
vibrations, and are not affected 
by moisture or dust. 


Production continues as long as the con- 
veyor or fan runs. Sealed Sleeve Bearings, 
Dual Treated Windings and Directed Venti- 
lation protect Westinghouse motors from 
dust and severe conditions and thus prevent 
shut-downs. The motor shown here is the 
wound-rotor type of induction motor, de- IS 


if, 


signed for variable speed and high torque 
service. 


> 


Westinghouse Type SK, industry’s most 
popular general purpose direct-current 
motor is used extensively on compressors, 
hoists and scrapers down in the mine. 


Push a button and the Westinghouse Line =“ 
starter starts the motor. This control pro- ———— 
vides convenience for the operator and pro- 
tection from overload for the driven ma- 
chinery and motor. De-ion arc-quenchers 
insure long life of its contacts. The Line- 
starter shown here is the dust-tight type. 
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your MINE 


N mechanizing your mine to meet the mod2ra 
demand for lower production costs and unin- 
terrupted output, we realize your need for espec- 
ially adapted electrical equipment of the highest 
quality. 
Westinghouse motors and control are designed 
to meet the most unusual demands of the mine— 
from the giant motor that powers the hoist to the 
tiny one that drives the blower atthe working face. 


The motors and control pictured here are 
representative of the wide range of mining appli- 
cations which Westinghouse serves. 


Westinghouse Explosion-Tested Mo- 
tors and Control power productive 
machinery down at the face where 
permissible equipment is required. 
High-grade materials 
such as mica insulation in the motor 
windings, protect this equipment 
from bucking loads or other severe 
service conditions. The MSA High 
Pressure Rock Dust Distributor 
shown here is equipped with this 
motor and control. 


This Westinghouse explosion-tested Room 
Hoist Motor and Control may also be applied 
to loading machines and conveyors inside or 
outside the mine. 


You are cordially 
invited to visit the 
Westinghouse Ex- 
hibit at the Amer- 
ican Mining Con- 
gress Convention 
in Cincinnati 
BOOTHS 120 & 141 


Service, prompt and officient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 


Westinghouse 
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Tons per Hour 


—with only 48 square feet of screening surface! 


221 tons of 2” slack per hour! 


4.6 tons per square foot of 
screening surface! 


An immense feed-even without 
the varying moisture conditions 
which prevail at the United 
Electric Coal Company, 
Duquoin, Illinois — one of the 
largest strip mines in the world! 


But the Hum-mer Screens at 
this plant are handling it suc- 
cessfully—they are thoroughly 
removing the *4” coal with a 
screening area of only 48 square 


feet and a power consumption 
of only 2% H. P.! 


This coal comes from open pits 
—often under water—and is 
screened without preliminary 
treatment ! 


Hum-mers are also making a 
3/16" separation at this plant — 
two 4’ x 7’ units handling 120 
tons per hour! 


Such a record was made possible 
only by the immense capacity 
and unusually thorough sorting 
action of the Hum-mer Electric 
Screen! 


The Hum-mer screens huge 
tonnages more accurately and 
more thoroughly than any 
other device ! 


It will pay you to investigate the 
Hum-mer for screening coal. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Woven Wire Screens 
and Screening Equipment 


HUM-MER 


Electric SCREEN 


To be exhibited at 
MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 
Cincinnati, Ohio — May 5-9 
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Pouring LaBour ELCOMET “K”—the 
corrosion resisting alloy of which LaBour 
Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps for 
mine water gathering are built. 


The LaBour Gathering Valve automatic- 
ally seals the suction line when water 
is low, enabling the 
pump to gather 
from other sumps 
simultaneously at 
different levels. 
Corrosion proof. 


For removing mine water, LaBour 
pumps offer the utmost in practical, trouble-proof 
service. Even in those mines or on those occasions 
in which corrosive water is encountered, LaBour 
pumps still provide the same trouble-proof service. 


Built of ELCOMET “K” alloy—a corrosion resist- 
ant developed by LaBour—these rugged, compact 
pumps prime themselves automatically, operate 
continuously without superintendence, and gather 
corrosive mine water without impairment of their 
pumping efficiency. 


No valves, gears, or other auxiliaries are needed. 
LaBour Pumps actually pump air and prime them- 
selves, and with LaBour Gathering Valves in ser- 
vice LaBour Pumps will handle water from two 
or more sumps at different levels. Ample clear- 
ances within the pump casing permit the impeller 
to handle dirty water without clogging. 


Let us give you the whole story of LaBour perform- 
ance. Write today for BULLETIN 31. It will be 
sent to you without obligation. 


THE LABOUR COMPANY, INC. 
ELKHART, IND. 
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IXTY-ONE electric locomotives—all bearing the G-E 
monogram—are in use on the properties of the Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation. 


Clearfield has used G-E locomotives for years because it has 
found them to be a good product—teliable under all condi- 
tions, requiring very little upkeep, good for a lifetime of service. 
Let your nearest G-E office be your headquarters for new loco- 
motives, repair parts, and engineering assistance. 


Locomotives 
Clearfield Bituminous Mines 
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These Good Features 
Contribute to the Reputation of 
G-E Mining Locomotives 


Frames cut from solid rolled steel insure 
maximum strength. 


Leaf springs with equali rigi d by 
General Electric for modern mine loco- 
Motives. 


Motors unequalled by any others used on 
locomotives — embodying the experience 
gained in building 5000 traction motors per 
year. 


Control of the series-parallel type—either 
drum or contactor. 


Unusual accessibility of all wearing parts. 


Safety: Locomotives and operators protected 
by dependable and easily operated brakes; 
adequate space for operators; spring sus- 
pension minimizes number of derailments; 
equipment protected by reliable overload 
devices. 


Economy: Series-parallel control neces- 
sitates starting and slow running in series— 
this results in low power consumption; 
spring suspension keeps down locomotive 
and track maintenance; the absolute reli- 
ability of G-E locomotives is translated into 
faster and more continuous production. 


May, 1930 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SALES ND 


SERVICE PRINCIPAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CITIES 
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MEG. 


Giant 


motorized 


800 tons of coal per hour; the ability 
to place lump, 3 by 6 egg, 2 by 3 egg, 
nut, slack, and top coal on separate 
tracks simultaneously—or any mixture 
of these grades as desired; the largest 
railroad-car storage (both empty and 
loaded) of any mine in the world— 
these are some of the unique features 
of this remarkable tipple, which has 
been completely motorized by General 
Electric. 


1000 horsepower in G-E motors; the 
most modern of G-E magnetic con- 
trollers for each motor; the codrdination 
of motors, controllers, and machinery 
to achieve maximum production, safety, 
economy—thus has G-E Motorized 
Power been enlisted in this spectacular 
and successful attack on the cost of 
handling coal. 


There is a G-E office near you—with 
alert, well-trained engineers to help you 
in every electric problem of mining 
and preparation. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need pe 


200-337 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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100 pages of 
G-E LINE MATERIAL 


- new catalog, GEA-611, describes 
all standard G-E line-material devices 


and includes dimensions, weights, and 
prices. A copy is available to you without 
charge. Simply address your nearest G-E 
line-material dealer, your nearest G-E 


sales office, or General Electric Company, 


GENER A ] . Schenectady, N. Y. 
E LECT RIC Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday 
evening on a nation-wide N.B.C. network 


370-20 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CiTtiss 
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Why do these finest 


of fine lubricants often 


cost you nothing...¢ 


LANCE at these 
facts and you will readily see why: 
Keystone Lubricants, while costing more 
per pound than most other lubricants be- 
cause of their extremely high quality, reduce 
wear and upkeep on machinery to such an 
extent that the total cost of these lubricants 
is more than returned to you by this addi- 
tional saving in repair bills alone. Letter 
after letter in our files, open to anyone, 
bears this statement out. 
Not only do these fine lubricants usually 


cost you nothing in the end, but 


the actual, tangible month-by- _— 


| 


GR 


PAT. 


KEYSTONE 


month bills for lubricants will be less with 
Keystone grease because of its proven, 
longer service life. 

We would like nothing better than an 
opportunity to prove these facts to your com- 
plete satisfaction on your own machinery. 
Just let us know when you would like an 
engineer to call. Keystone Lubricating Co., 

21st, Clearfield & Lippincott Sts., 
[ Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1884 
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it’s a low 


- - and you'll say, t00 gownhog 


Low Down—For Easy Loading 
A Hog—For Capacity 


Call at Booth 163—T he Cincinnati 
May 5th 10th 


AND SEE WHY! 


ENTERPRISE CAR & WHEEL CORP 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. HUNTINGTON, WEST. VA. 
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CHOSEN BECAUSE OF PERFORMANCE 


The nine Hercules permissibles listed to the right have 
been scientifically developed to meet every coal 


blasting need. All have proved their worth by per- 
formance in service. 


Even though the Hercoals are comparatively new, 
today they are leading permissibles. Why? Because 
they make lump coal comparable to that produced 


by black powder, at no greater cost, with much better 
fumes—and are permissibles. 


These advantages have prompted many bituminous 
producers to turn to Hercoal F, D, or C in the short 
time these permissibles have been available. 


The other Hercules permissibles have distinct charac- 
teristics, which, with the Hercoals, fulfill every coal 
blasting requirement. 


Further information can be obtained by using the 
coupon list at the right. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


auntown, pa. Wilmington Delaware  portsvie,pa. 
BIRMINGHAM ST. LOUIS 

BUFFALO HAZLETON, PA. NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
CHICAGO HUNTINGTON, W. VA. NORRISTOWN, PA. SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER JOPLIN, MO. PITTSBURG, KAN. WILKES-BARRE 
DULUTH LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH, PA. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Permissible For Your 


Coal Is In This List 


(1 HERCOAL-F: The new type lump 
producer. A very high cartridge count 
permissible (about 500)* with black 
powder action. 

(1) HERCOAL-D: This Hercoal lies be- 
tween F and C in count (about 450),* 
and like them is a black powder ac- 
tion, lump producer. 

C) HERCOAL-C: Another black pow- 
der action, lump producing permissi- 
ble. Lower count (about 400),* and 
stronger per cartridge than Hercoal-F. 

e 
CRED HF-L. F.: Slow and strong with 
a cartridge count of about 356.* A 
lump producer. 

CRED H D-L. F.:Slow and strong. Car- 
tridge count around 316.* Another 
lump producer. 

CORED H C-L. F.: Slow and strong. 
About276*count and a lump producer, 
CORED H B-L. F.: A fast, dense, strong 
permissible of about 280* count with 
a smashing action. 

CICOLLIER C-L. F.: Fast and strong but 
with higher: count (about 320)* than 
Red H B-L. F. 

DIHERCOGEL: Dense and strong. Suit- 
able for wet work. Count about 190.* 


*NOTE: Cartridge counts refer to the number 
of 1%" by 8” cartridges in 100 lbs. of explosives. 


e 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: Please send me pamphlets de- 
scribing the Permissible explosives checked. 


Name. 


Company 


Street. 


P.O. 
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MODERN 


UNDERGROUND 


NTHRACITE, semi- or Bituminous, Cannel, 
Lignite . . . wherever coal is mined below 
ground you will find Northern Pit Car Loaders. 
For these are the world’s standard—originated 
and patented by Northern. 


Style B, Model 45B Pit Car Load2r 


| with standard overhang and light. PERMIS SIBLE 


Approved for use in all mines, including gaseous— 
six types make possible the fitting of this equipment 
to any conditions, in any cut and on any facing at 
any depth. 


Patented April 23, 1929—Patent No. 1710129— 
Other Patents Pending 


And, since Northern makes every part that goes into 
the machines (excepting only motors and cables) 
you are sure of getting the utmost in service and re- 
pair parts or mechanical aid, if, when and as needed. 
More, this complete factory set-up, with sales and 
service in every mining field enables us to assist you 
in the solution of any coal handling problem in 
shortest time and with greatest economy. 


4 is just Northern Coal Handling 

Nerghers Coal Hacdline BUILT BETTER — 

Equipment detail, SERVICED BEST . instandard 

Heavy duty, 20 in. wide Pit Car Write for your free copy. models or built to order. 
Loader. 


NORTHERN CONVEYOR & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 80, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Factory Branch: 13712 Tyler St., Detroit, Michigan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. Cleveland, 0. Rochester, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. St. Paul, Minn. 

DIRECT FACTORY MINE REPRESENTATIVES 

E. M. Platts, 1215 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. M. F. Bennett, 31 
Liberty St., ay ay 8 W. Va. H. J. Burckart, 1177 Mulford Rd., 
Ohic. L. Sammans, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W- 
ames, $32 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Paul Fitzgerald, 


Ve. 
U. 8. Neti Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Sectional Feeder or Face Conveyor. 


Style B, Model 35B 
Pit Car Loader with 
8-ft. overhang. 


See us at the 
Mining Congress 
Space “G” 
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**UNITED” STEEL TIPPLES 


| se Designers and Builders of Complete Preparation 
Plants—equipped with Screens, Crushers, Picking 
Tables, Loading Booms, Rescreens, Refuse Con- 
veyors, Car Retarders, with equipment for all kinds 
of coal. 


Let us design your next plant or 
redesign your present plant put- 
ting in modern machinery. 


FACE AND 
MINE Car LOADERS 


One of our recent purchasers writes: 
“Yes, we are mighty well pleased with 
our purchase, and just as soon as 
business will justify, we will 
install another one.” 


This shows how the 

“United” Conveyor 

handles lumps from 

face direct to mine 
car. 


Ask for circular and 
information 


Please let us have Your inquires for 
Coal Mining, Conveying and 


Preparation Equipment 


Electric Hoists for all purposes oe) 


5 UNITED IRON WORKS, INC. 


RIDGE ARCADE BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FACTORY—PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


Timken Roller Bearing Trucks 
and Mine Cars 
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ANOTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE MINING INDUSTRY THAT USES S&S BEARINGS 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


“THE FINEST BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS” 
SAYS STEPHENS-ADAMSON OF SKF 


EQUIPPED 


For over twenty years the Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co. has been building 
screens which are operating successfully 
in many industries. And to maintain their 
high standards of quality they say, “‘we 
use the Finest Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings... safely selected for emergency 
overloads.” 

Of course, they refer to &ISF Ball and 
Roller Bearings. These are used on the 


outboard journal of the vibrator screen 
and on the eccentric portion of the main 
shaft within the cross tube member. The 
bearings receive positive lubrication and 
are amply protected from dust, dirt and 
moisture. SSS Bearings are built to 
stand the heavy loads and are of the 
highest quality obtainable for SfSF has 
also been guided by high standards for 
over twenty years. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE 


eans just this 


That the manufacturers whose product is illustrated 
above preferred to pay more for their bearings and less 
for servicing or replacingthem. They preferred to 
pay a higher price in the beginning than many times 
this higher price intheend. And, finally, they pre- 
ferred to economize by using S30SF° bearings because 
they are made to do their job, not to fit a price list. 
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Lep.ey Fatented Kotary Slate and Rock 12’ x 6’ x %” casing reversible mine fan A S & R Company, 
Dump Cars are reducing costs for many Rosita, Mexico. This fan has a belt motor drive on one 
coal operators. They work satisfactorily side and a direct connected engine drive of our own make 
on grades up to 10%. Capacities range on the other side. Capacity 300,000 cu. ft. of air per min- 
from 5 to 30 tons. ute at 3” water gauge. 


Connellsville Hoists 


sre built met ~©Practical Mining Men Know 


individual require- 
ments of the mines 


they. CONNELLSVILLE 


QUALITY 


abi.ity. 


For more than thirty years, Con- 
nellsville has served the mining in- 
Toe,  Bottom-Discharge Skips are always in dustry as manufacturers of Electric 


not lese any of its weight as a counterbalance. A 


combined gate and chute restrains contents of skip and team Hoists. Automatic Hoist 


while being hoisted and discharges from bottom into 


receiving chute without spillage. Opening of t Contr ols, Coal Hoist Skips and 


and chute gradua'ly takes place during reta 


stage of hoist. No time is lost at dumping = Cages, Car Cagers and Rotary 
capacity of shaft is greatly Increased. "“"™* Dumps, Mine Fans, Rotary Slate and 
Rock Dump Cars, Mine Pumps and 

Sheaves. Throughout these years 

Hub, spokes and main rim are cast in one piece, CUNnellsville has maintained a 

A hard, locomotive tire’ steel ‘ing, made IN'ONE Standard of quality in all its products 


A follower, bolted to the main rim, holds this KNOWN and recognized by ractical 
ring in place. This 


sheave, under unusu- Mining Men everywhere as their 


ally hard service, will 


give 8 to 10 years of ?Uarantee of service. Send for com- 


service. Steel rope 


will not cut or rough Plete information regarding these 


them. Rope will last 


longer than ‘on soft and other equally noteworthy Con- 


groove. nellsville products. 


Connellsville Mig. & 
Mine Supply Co. 


Connellsville. Pa. 
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Mr. Practical Coal Operator! 


Listen! Mr. Sanford-Day Talking! Have You Seen My New 
“Double-Automatic”? No? Well, Listen! I’ll Bring It With Me 
to Cincinnati, May 5-10th. 


Meet Me at Booth 22, South Wing, Music Hall. I Want to Show It 
to You. I’ll Have Some Other Things You’ll Want to See too— 
New “Whoppers,” New Wheels, etc. 


BOTTOM DOORS CLOSED, SIDES DOWN. 


3 @) SIDES RAISED, DOORS DOWN, DISCHARGING. 


$&D “Automatics” Save 207 to §7¢ A Ton 


(Ask for Histories Nos. 1 to 5 which show detailed figures on savings) 


‘*Whopper-Automatics’’ for Strip Mining 


Any capacity up to 100 tons. Strip operators 
wild about them. 12 new installations in 5 
Central West States last year. 


Get wise! Discard old-fashioned mine cars 
and put in S & D Automatics! 


(These care are telly covered by patents and Sell coal with a profit at your competitor’s 
patents pending) cost! 


Let Us Make You A Self-Paying Proposition On Automatics! 


S & D Automatics pay for themselves quickly. In a number of installations operating records 


i show investment in Automatics repaid in a few months. For instance: 


quick to = od » Tenn. 
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Hulburt Products: 


Mine Car Grease 
Mining Machine and 
Locomotive Lubricant 
Wool Yarn Elastic 

e Grease 
Cup Greases 


Cable 
Mechanical 
Grease 
High Temperature 
Greases 


Hutpurt Om & GREASE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Warehouses throughout the coal fields 
Specialists in Coal Mine Lubrication 
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The list of Timken Bearing 
Equipped mine cars is prac- 
tically the roll-call of the 
mine car industry—for car 
builders have found that 
the exclusive combination of Timken 
tapered construction, Timken POSI- 
TIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
Timken-made steel enables their cars 
to meet modern coal production 
demands as no other type of bear- 
ing can. 


Almost every coal operator in the 
country is already enjoying Timken 
mine car benefits. To persist in 
using obsolescent 
equipment in the 
face of Timken 


From 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


economies, is to refuse to 
profit by the experience of 
the majority. 


A to Z With mine cars Timken- 


equipped, longer loaded 
trains can be hauled per locomotive 
per trip, and cars are more easily 
handled in rooms and entries. 


Lubrication attention is reduced to a 
negligible factor. Dust and dirt are 
excluded from the bearing mountings, 
and leakage of lubricant prevented. 


Thrust loads as well as radial loads 
are safely carried and car operation 
placed on a basis of 
increased continu- 
ity of service. 


SPACE NO. 


142 


CINCINNATI 
SHOW 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Editorials 


HY is it that the bitu- 

minous coal industry fun- 
damental in its importance 
and an absolute necessity to industry must always op- 
erate at a loss. The coal baron has been a familiar illus- 
tration in the average mind of one who easily makes in- 
ordinate profits out of a resource which is a gift of 
nature to all mankind. While it is true that a few coal 
operators by virtue of unusual business ability have been 
able to make money from the production of coal, it is 
also true that the number of men who have succeeded 
are fewer in the coal industry than in any other indus- 
try of comparable importance. The production of bitu- 
minous coal in this country, with two or three excepted 
seasons, has been carried on at a continuous loss for 
more than twenty years. 

Our British friends do not seem to be much more suc- 
cessful than the operators in this country. At a recent 
meeting of the London Commercial Club, Mr. A. W. 
Archer, Vice President of the West Yorkshire Coal 
Owners Association made the statement that in 1928 the 
coal industry of Great Britain incurred a net loss of 
more than 9,700,000 pounds sterling. In the same year 
the gas industry made a profit of 7,000,000 pounds 
sterling. Great Britain’s annual production of coal is 
approximately 240,000,000 tons, showing a net loss to 
the industry as a whole of 20 cents per ton. 

The condition which so inevitably leads to losses in 
the production of bituminous coal is based on the fact 
that all of the coal for this and all future generations is 
now in existence and susceptible of almost immediate 
production. Given a sufficient price, a few years of 
preparation would enable us to produce a hundred years 
coal supply in a given year. Coal lands are worthless 
as such until the coal can be put upon the market and 
should be so considered in matters of taxation. Increas- 
ing taxes put upon coal properties force uneconomic 
development. 

We may have no sympathy for and even less patience 
with the man who creates any article for which there is 
no profitable market, but it is a matter of vast public 
interest that the power resources of the nation shall be 
wasted by competitive conditions which force the mining 
of the most cheaply mined coal and the waste of the 
shallow seams. 

Natures extra generous gift of coal reserves to this 
nation has been a marvelous aid to other industries by 
furnishing them with cheap power but has proven to be 
anything but a blessing to those engaged in its produc- 
tion. May we repeat that it is high time that the 
owners of the coal of this country should devise some 
method for the conservation of our fuel reserves, for the 
protection of the future needs of industry, for conditions 
which will permit proper wage scales, safer conditions, 
and a reasonable profit to the operator. 


The Jinx of’ 


Bituminous Coal 


Homan lnitiatioe HE Sherman anti-trust law 
was enacted in 1892. Its 
and the Law purpose was to preserve com- 
petition in the production, fabrication and distribution 
of the materials which supply the commerce of our coun- 
try to which end all combinations in restraint of trade 
were prohibited. For many years big business was re- 
garded with suspicion and condemnation by the great 
mass of our people. The necessity for cheaper produc- 
tion and the prevention of waste brought about consoli- 
dations of ownership through which vast production and 
the efliciencies created thereby served the same purpose 
as the combinations between individual operators which 
had been prohibited by the Sherman law. 

After years of litigation the Supreme Court of the 
United States dissolved the Standard Oil into its various 
constituent parts but upheld the legality of the United 
States Steel Corporation on the ground that it controlled 
less than one-half of the total product. Since those de- 
cisions the holding companies have been so developed as 
to accomplish the purpose outlawed by the anti-trust 
law without technically violating its provisions. Under 
present conditions the chain system of doing business has 
made rapid progress and it is said that 65 percent of 
retail business is now conducted by chain stores. The 
present expansion of these systems could not maintain 
except through increased efficiency, accomplished by 
wholesale transactions which enable them to compete and 
frequently drive out of business the independent dealers, 
notwithstanding more economical local administration. 

The incentive to private initiative, supposedly guar- 
anteed by the Sherman Anti-trust Law, is gradually dis- 
appearing and conditions are rapidly making in which 
the business of the country will be operated by a few 
large corporations and the great mass of people forced 
into the employe class. Our country has secured its 
marvelous prosperity through the success of individuals, 
each managing a smaller business in an effective way. 
The present trend seems to be toward an entire revolu- 
tion of these conditions and would indicate a necessity 
for a re-writing of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. The 
only logical argument against such revision is based on 
the fact that by a large distribution of ownership among 
the people through possession of stock of these large 
chain organizations the public at large can still be inter- 
ested in the various lines of business which it supports 
and whose profit-making power is based upon the suc- 
cess of the individual. How this will effect the political 
fabrie of the country is an unexplained problem which 
must be given proper consideration in any movement 
looking toward a change in present conditions. 

It is hard to believe that a law which prevents small 
industrial units from such association as will enable 
them to compete with amalgamated units is a protection 
to the public. 
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Percentage EPLETION of mines has 
Depleti been one of the most im- 

eptetion portant subjects of Federal in- 
come tax administration to be investigated and con- 
sidered by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. This subject will be one of the first 
to receive the attention of the Joint Committee and of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in their future con- 
sideration of revenue revision and income tax admin- 
istration. 

The preliminary report by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee, which was issued last year, outlined with con- 
siderable detail methods of valuation and accounting 
by which allowances for depletion are determined and 
used in the adjustment of tax liability of mine taxpayers. 
Stripping this report of statements and conclusions that 
are controversial and speculative, it will be found that 
there is clearly shown limitations and defects in the 
present system that can be cured only by legislation. 
One important defect is the failure of the law to pro- 
vide for revaluation of a mine and allowance for deple- 
tion on mineral reserves that were not included in the 
original valuation due to the impracticability or impos- 
sibility of accurately estimating and valuing reserves 
or full contents of the mine at the basic date. So that a 
gross discrimination arises between mines, the mineral 
contents of which could be accurately measured at the 
basic date of valuation, and those in which because of 
geological and other conditions, the mineral contents 
and values could be measured accurately for only a few 
years in advance of actual mining operations. 

An important limitation that is fundamentally in con- 
flict with the true concept of depletion is that under 
the present interpretation and administration of the in- 
come tax law, the allowance for depletion is cut off when 
the valuation or other basis is exhausted, although the 
mineral is not exhausted and the mine is still in opera- 
tion with a substantial supply of mineral reserves avail- 
able for future operations. The value in place of such 
mineral reserves is essentially property and not income, 
and should be so recognized under the income tax law; 
otherwise, to the extent that this value in place is sub- 
jected to income tax when the mineral is mined and sold, 
the tax is not a true income tax but a property tax, the 
same as the tax levied by the states under their property 
tax laws when such mineral values are developed and 
assessed for state and local taxation purposes. In this 
respect depletion is fundamentally different from de- 
preciation. The distinction is clearly defined in the 
recent paper by Dr. L. C. Graton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on percentage depletion as follows: 

“Depletion applies only to real property. Of impor- 
tance also is to recognize that whereas depreciation 
means only reduction in value of the property, depletion 
has a more fundamental significance—it implies an 
emptying, a decrease in actual quantity of the property, 
and of the most tangible and genuine kind of property 
at that, real property. Thus a city lot may decline in 
value, without any change in the law itself, if the neigh- 
borhood becomes undesirable. A machine may depreciate 
in value, without any loss of parts or perceptible loss of 
substance, if it performs its functions less effectively 
than before. But a mineral deposit suffers depletion 
only by permanent removal (and virtual destruction) 
of the deposit itself, in part or entirety.” 

The report of the staff of the Joint Committee pro- 
poses a plan for computing the annual allowance for 
depletion of mines at a rate of 33 1/3 percent of the net 
income from the mining property, such allowance to con- 
tinue during the operating life of the property. The re- 
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port holds that this method is desirable in order to sim- 
plify the administration of depletion, eliminate all con- 
troversies over valuations, remove the causes for in- 
equalities and discrimination as between taxpayers in 
the same branch of the mining industry and in different 
branches, and to give to all taxpayers alike a fair and 
reasonable allowance for depletion of their wasting 
assets. 

The Canadian Government has had in force for a 
number of years a percentage of net income method for 
computing the allowance for depletion of mines. Re- 
cently, the Canadian authorities decreed that the allow- 
ance should be 331/3 percent of the net income in the 
ease of metal mines, and also, that stockholders in min- 
ing companies shall be allowed 331/3 percent of their 
dividends for mining companies as a deduction in de- 
termining the amount of income from dividends subject 
to tax. The United States cannot well afford to apply 
to mine taxpayers less favorable measures of income 
taxation than are applicable in Canada where the mining 
industry, although in its infaney, is growing by leaps 
and bounds. The issue is one that should command the 
most careful and intelligent thought throughout the min- 
ing industry as well as in Congress until it is definitely 
and satisfactorily disposed of. 


T is hard to believe that the 

total burden of taxation— 
Federal, State and Local—is 
as great today as it was in 1920 with Federal war taxes 
still in foree. In 1920, the Federal Government ecol- 
lected $5,400,000,000 in taxes, while state and local tax 
collections amounted to about $3,200,000,000. Reverse 
these figures and you will have the approximate tax col- 
lections of Federal and state and local governments for 
the year 1930. In other words, Federal taxes will 
amount to perhaps a little under $3,000,000,000, while 
state and local taxes will be something over $5,000,- 
000,000. 


The taxpayer has not benefitted at all by the Federal 
tax reduction of the last ten years. It appears that the 
load merely had been shifted from his right shoulder to 
his left, which makes it less convenient and more irksome 
to carry. Generally speaking, the taxpayer has not been 
doing very much about it. The cost of running the gov- 
ernment is being pyramided right under his nose, in his 
home town, county, and state, where presumably his vote 
and influence have the greatest weight. The taxpayer 
appears to have overlooked and ignored the fact that 
there is a close relation between increased taxes and 
public indebtedness. The way has been opened for ex- 
travagant borrowing on the part of states, counties and 
municipalities, and of course wasteful spending natur- 
ally follows. 

Unfortunately, the taxpayer, instead of organizing to 
cure these ills of public administration, has given his 
support to measures to shift the burden upon industry 
or upon a minority class that already is overloaded. The 
taxpayer should make the public business his business. 
He should scrutinize every bond proposal and plan to 
use the public funds. He should not permit larger bond 
issues than necessity and efficient administration require, 
and should insist upon efficiency and honesty in expendi- 
tures. Collectively, he can prevent waste and extrava- 
gance in public administration. With proper organiza- 
tion, he can become master of what is at present a dis- 
heartening situation. 


Mounting State 
Taxes 
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. HE slogan ‘“‘ industrial 
— equality’’ is used by many 
Equality people who have no conception 


of its practical meaning; and who apparently believe it 
means to put a higher tariff duty on all the things the 
farmer produces and to reduce the tariff on the things he 
must purchase. This, according to the theory of protec- 
tion would wreck the industries which furnish markets 
for farm produce and leave the farmer with unsold crops. 
What the farmer needs is a market in which his produce 
can be sold at a profit. 

To maintain such a market requires a practical con- 
trol of production to meet probable consumption. If the 
Federal Farm Board can accomplish this purpose, it will 
be a boon to the country. This purpose will be served 
by proper crop distribution and orderly marketing. 

The market itself must be maintained by hungry 
people who earn sufficient wages to enable them to buy 
the things they need. The requirement of the farmer 
is for inereased industrial activity to create purchasers 
for a continually increasing farm output based on better 
farming methods. 

More farmers with better farming methods and indus- 
trial stagnation with its decreased consumption will 
bring ruination to the farmer. More consumers and less 
farmers will solve the marketing problem and give the 
farmer industrial supremacy. Continually expanding 
industry with bigger payrolls which cannot exist without 
proper tariff protection will absorb the increasing farm 
production based on better methods and this condition 
only will bring industrial equality to the farmer. 


HE critics of tariff protee- 

tion base their opposition 
upon the allegation that tariffs 
increase the cost to the consumer and that in consequence 
the tax levied upon the import of any article is to that 
extent a tax upon the consumer of that article. This 
theory is not justified by the facts, because many articles 
sell in the open market for much less than the cost, plus 
the tariff charges. 

Fundamentally the ability to buy is very much more 
important than price. The wage earner, who is continu- 
ously employed under a high wage scale, is not concerned 
about the price if, after satisfying his needs, he has a 
surplus left which can be used for saving and for luxury. 

The Government, which creates conditions under 
which a wage earner may meet his necessities from a 
part of his earnings and leaving a surplus for such use 
as he cares to make of it, has accomplished a great in- 
dustrial purpose. 

The price of commodities fluctuates under the law of 
supply and demand. Increased production, made pos- 
sible by the use of machinery, makes possible, not only 
a lower price but also a larger wage scale, and more of 
comforts and luxuries to all consumers. 

From the industrial standpoint the crowning virtue of 
our Government lies in the fact that our wage earners 
enjoy more of luxury than is enjoyed by the workmen 
of any other country in the world. 

In the United States a large percentage of wage 
earners own their own homes; in Europe the workman 
who owns his own home is most unusual. In Europe the 
average laboring man has a new suit of clothes once in 
several years; in the United States our workmen average 
two suits of clothing yearly. In the United States we 
have 40 labor banks with over $200,000,000 of capital 
and 600 colleges with more than 800,000 students; in 
Great Britain there are no labor banks and the number 
of college students is approximately 40,000—and yet 


The American 
System 
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notwithstanding these comparisons, there are some 
people who believe the system or systems, which have 
created these conditions, should be abolished. 

The maintenance of a high wage scale, big business and 
mass production are the distinguishing features of the 
Amer.can system, and while none of these are free from 
criticism, taken as a whole, they stand the test as effee- 
tively as the Sermon on the Mount. 


N the minds of the coal in- 
dustry the word ‘‘Cin- 
cinnati’’ has come to have a 
much greater meaning than that of a mid-western city. 
It represents the greatest opportunity offered to the in- 
dustry each year, to bring itself abreast with the rapidly 
growing tide of efficient production, safety and coopera- 
tive effort. 

For at Cincinnati, each May, for the past seven years, 
coal operators have congregated in large numbers, have 
exchanged ideas, and have had displayed for them a 
magnificent exposition of equipment and _ supplies. 
Nowhere is there such an assembly of the operating per- 
sonnel of an industry, and a presentation of efficiency- 
producing equipment with highly trained men whose 
sole aim is to explain how it may be adapted to produe- 
tion problems. 

This meeting offers to the operator—which includes 
everyone concerned with the actual production of coal— 
an unusual opportunity to gain up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation upon such important subjects as mechanization, 
accident prevention, personnel training, and all other 
phases of their problems. 

The meeting scheduled for the week of May 5, offers 
a wonderful opportunity to listen to papers presented 
by the best minds in the industry upon every phase of 
operation from blasting at the face to putting the coal 
into the railroad ears; to see the most magnificent display 
of equipment yet assembled; and to renew friendships, 
for every indication points to an attendance far in ad- 
vance of other years. 

The Cincinnati meeting is the most excellent example 
of the dawn of a new day in coal, the beginning of real 
cooperation between the various fields, companies and 
individuals. 

The dates are May 5 to 9. The place is Musie Hall, 
Cineinnati; the sponsoring organization is The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. 


The NE HUNDRED AND 
al TWENTY-FIVE of the 
Exposition leading mining machinery firms 
will participate in the National Exposition, held in con- 
junction with the Convention of Practical Operating 
Men, under the auspices of the Manufacturers Division 
of The American Mining Congress, at Cincinnati May 
5 to 9. These concerns will have on display the latest 
models of their equipment; they will have a corps of 
highly trained men in charge of their exhibits, who will 
be at the service of the industry in explaining how coal 
production may be made more efficient. 

Everything that enters into coal production will be 
shown, and many new devices will appear. A number of 
the exhibitors are planning exceptionally interesting 
booths. This yearly event is the manufacturers’ oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘introduce’’ new equipment, to bring out for 
the first time improvements in their regular line, and at 
the 1930 show 21 manufacturers have announced their 
intention to present something entirely new. 

The exposition in itself is a tremendous educational 
factor in the industry, but taken in conjunction with the 
convention, the opportunity offered is truly exceptional. 


And Again— 


Cincinnati 
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OR some time it has been 


The Young apparent that there is a 
Man and the growing slackening of interest 
Coal Industry in our younger generation in 


the opportunities presented in 
the coal mining industry. Fewer and fewer young men 
are choosing this industry for their life work. The min- 
ing schools have been doing everything they can to 
remedy the situation, but the difficulty does not lie in 
the school. A movement started sometime ago by The 
American Mining Congress, looking to a greater coopera- 
tion between the mining school and the mine operator 
has stimulated interest, and a committee has been study- 
ing the situation from various angles. 

Of the young men now employed in the industry what 
percentage is full of enthusiasm for their future? How 
many of them are dissatisfied, and on the lookout for 
places outside that will hold greater apparent prospects? 
Certainly that percentage should be small, but is it? 

There is one way in which the individual coal com- 
pany may insure this enthusiasm—the enthusiasm that 
builds industries—and that is to send the young men 
in their employ to Cincinnati during the week of May 5, 
there to gain in knowledge, and in inspiration. If any 
large number of companies do this the effect upon the 
industry is bound to be pronounced, and eventually the 
industry as well as the company will profit. 

Utilizing the opportunity offered at this great conven- 
tion and exposition is the duty of the coal operator, and 
to use it to its ultimate capacity will insure the solving 
of many perplexing problems. 

The convention and exposition are great educational 
factors. Make them pay real dividends. 


T is not a new thing to hear 
The Sugar that law which protects our 
Tariff high wage system called a 


‘*robber tariff.’’ To the man who thinks only of what 
he has to pay and gives no thought to the means by 
which he is able to pay, all tariffs are unconscionable and 
unless tariff laws are so framed that they create advan- 
tages, either directly or indirectly for every person who 
works for a living, the highest purpose is not served. 

Every section of the country is more or less dependent 
upon the prosperity of every other section and while 
the consumer of sugar, and perhaps no product is more 
universally used, would be pleased at a low price yet it 
would seem, and the history of this country justifies that 
theory, that he is better able to pay seven cents per 
pound for his sugar if the several cane and beet sugar 
states are prosperous than he would be to buy that sugar 
for five cents a pound with several states in bankruptcy 
and unable to consume the product of the sugar con- 
sumer. The special session of Congress was called for 
the particular purpose of lending aid to the farmer. 

Upon no one item and in no particular is there greater 
opportunity for aiding the farmer than. in the develop- 
ment of a sugar industry in the United States which is 
able to supply a larger part of our consumption. It is 
estimated that the asked for increased tariff on sugar if 
passed on to the consumer will average 32 cents per year 
for each person. 

Our total consumption of sugar is about nine billion 
pounds. We import from three to four billion pounds 
of sugar from our insular possessions duty free. We im- 
port from Cuba about six billion pounds at a preferential 
duty 20 percent less than the regular rate paid by other 
countries. We produce about two billion pounds. 

If the tariff rate could be so fixed as to permit the 
United States to raise 75 percent of its consumption, it 
would mean that the States of Colorado, Utah, Michi- 
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gan, Idaho, Montana, California, Ohio, Louisiana and 
Texas would have about $180,000,000 more with which 
to buy goods. The farms so used would not be in compe- 
tition with other farm products in the markets thus 
created. This alone would almost solve the long stand- 
ing farm problem. It would add largely to the pur- 
chasing power of the farm produce markets and take out 
of competition millions of acres now devoted to the cul- 
tivation of ordinary crops. No one thing would do more 
for the farming industry of the United States than to 
enable it to produce to its limit beet sugar to supply 
our own domestic market. 


ORE than one-half of the 

world’s population are 
users of silver as a medium of 
exchange and value. India has long been known as the 
sink hole of silver. Surplus crops in India lead with 
certainty to large purchases of silver and the surplus 
wealth of India is hoarded in taels, ornaments and 
bullion. 

A great part of this silver was purchased at a price 
considerably above $1 per ounce. Before the great war 
the monetary stock of silver in India was $239,959,000 
and it is estimated that ‘the people of India are hoarding 
silver to the extent of five billion ounces. During the 
war India willingly paid the United States $1 per ounce 
for 208,000,000 ounces of silver taken from the Treasury 
of the United States. This sale by our Government was 
made under the stipulation which required the replace- 
ment in the Treasury of a similar amount of silver pur- 
chased from the silver producers of the United States at 
the price which was received from Great Britain. For 
a short time these purchases resulted in stimulating the 
silver industry of the United States. 

After the war, the sale of silver to Poland and the 
apparent promises that silver would gradually be 
brought back into use as a subsidiary coinage in gold 
standard countries advanced the price of silver to a 
point where its production would not become a burden 
to other minerals with which it is associated in the com- 
plex ores of the West. 

The growing use of credit money based on the gold 
standard has taken from silver much of the demand for 
its use as subsidiary coinage; and the net results of all 
these influences has been to depress the price of silver 
to the lowest point in history. 

It is not the function of Government to legislate pros- 
perity into any line of business. It is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to provide a stable medium of exchange in an 
amount which, so far as possible, will hold price levels on 
a normal basis. 

Can this be accomplished without the use of silver in 
subsidiary coinage? A contraction of gold reserves as 
compared with business transactions seems inevitable. 
The extended use of silver in the Far East and its use 
as subsidiary coinage in the gold standard countries 
seem to offer the only defence against future agitations 
for greenbacks and other unsound money mediums. 


Silver and 
Subsidiary Coinage 


Mine 


fees need of no industry is 
Census 


greater for accurate sta- 
tistics, than that of the mining 
industry. The present effort of the government to in- 
clude in the 1930 census complete and accurate data con- 
cerning the mines and quarries of this country is worthy 
of the complete and prompt support of those industries. 
We urge the hearty cooperation of mining men gener- 
ally, in furnishing the Census Bureau with the data they 
have requested, so that the information will not only be 
timely, but will reflect condition of the whole industry. 
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The old wisteria covered ampitheatre at Arlington National Cemetery? 


Analytical Valuations 
in 
INCOME TAXATION 
OF MINES 


By R. C. Allen 


Vice President, Oglebay Norton & Co. 


THE subject as- 
signed to me—“Analyti- 
cal Valuations In Income 
Taxation of Mines”—is 
in reality pretty nearly 
the entire tax subject; 
the use of analytical ap- 
praisals in determining 
the sum subject to deple- 
tion is the nub of the 
difficulties complained of. 
The proposed percentage 
of income method of de- 
termining the deduction 
rests for approval on al- 
leged inadequacies of ap- 
praisal as a fair measure of determining 
allowable depletion. The contention is 
that difficulties in determining by ap- 
praisal the value of minerals in the 
ground justifies a change to the simple 
expedient of setting aside a fixed por- 
tion of the annual income as the depletion 
allowance. It may be noted in passing 
that this fixed portion of the income 
represents in the proposed plan an aver- 
age by classes of the sums determined 
and heretofore allowed through use of 
analytical appraisals. Any discussion of 
depletion, as now defined, turns on the 
amount allowable; under present laws 
and regulations that amount is the value 
of mineral in the ground as of specific 
dates (basic dates) and such determina- 
tions, as a practicable matter can be 
made, in most cases, only by the use 
of so-called “analytical appraisals.” 

Inasmuch as the value of property in 
general, including mines, for one purpose 
is not necessarily and, I may say, not 
usually its value for every other pur- 
pose, I limit my remarks on analytical 
valuations to their use in determining 
the value of minerals in the ground for 
taxation. For this purpose they were 
in use long before the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had any use for them, by sev- 
eral of the states, mainly for ad valorem 
taxation. They were also in use by in- 
dustrialists in every-day commercial af- 
fairs as well. Were analytical valuations 


not under attack here to- 
day, at least by implica- 
tion, the remarks that I 
am about to make could 
be dispensed with, but 
the argument for per- 
centage depletion has, I 
think, placed undue em- 
phasis on the alleged 
inadequacy of appraisals 
as a basis for determin- 
ing the depletion allow- 
ance. 

What is value? The 
economists say that in 
the last analysis the 
value of anything (a good) is the pres- 
ent worth of the income to be had 
through its use. The definition is gen- 
eral—applicable to any property, whether 
it be a farm, house, mine, or diamond 
ring; and it makes no difference whether 
the expected income be measured in dol- 
lars or in the mere satisfaction of hav- 
ing the coveted possession, as, for in- 
stance, a wife, or a good character. One 
buys stock (or should) on his or some 
one’s else estimate of its probable earn- 
ing (income), or a farm, a house, or a 
car. And so does the value of a mine 
rest on the buyer’s or some one’s else 
estimate, at the time, of the income to 
be realized from its exploitation. Of 
course, that estimate is subject to change 
in the course of events, and so are simi- 
lar estimates of the probable productive- 
ness (income) of other property as, for 
instance, farm land, building lots, apart- 
ment houses and ships. It is because the 
value of many mines changes more radi- 
cally in the course of time than other 
forms of real estate that valuations of 
this kind of property are commonly 
thought to be unreliable. If a mine was 
valued five years ago at $1,000,000 and 
today at $10,000,000 it does not follow 
that anything is wrong with the method 
of determining the value or that the per- 
sons making the determinations were in- 
competent; the valuation of the property 
we may presume has actually changed 


by the difference between these figures. 
It is this instability of the value of a 
mining property that gives rise to much 
misplaced criticism of sound work by the 
most competent valuation engineers. If 
the engineer could estimate with precision 
expected income and its rate of realiza- 
tion, we would have had no discussion 
such as we have here this morning; but 
the engineer can not do that, even though 
he can do it better than anyone else. No 
one can estimate with precision the value 
of an expectation. 


There are certain classes of mines, 
nevertheless, as to which the expected 
income and its value can be determined 
with fair approximation. Into this class 
fall the great mineral deposits suscep- 
tible of measurement, if not to their 
physical limits at least to the point of 
assurance of long operating life. Into 
this class fall also many smaller deposits 
with shorter operating lives, fairly de- 
terminable by reference to known limit- 
ing geological conditions. But there are 
also many mineral deposits of divers 
types that are not subject to approximate 
measurement because the geological fac- 
tors are either not revealed or not un- 
derstood. Many of these deposits have 
been productive for many years, but 
never have had, and do not now have, 
more than a short assured operating life. 
It is this class of mineral deposits that 
makes most of the trouble for the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer. The valuing 
engineer properly assigns a relatively 
short operating life to such mines and 
a corresponding value, but the taxpayer 
having a mine of this type, which ap- 
peared to be short lived, say, on March 1, 
1913 (and was so valued for depletion), 
who is still operating that mine (al- 
though his allowance for depletion has 
been exhausted or soon will be exhausted) 
and has in sight many years of assured 
income from it, of which no account was 
taken, or could have been taken, as of 
March 1, 1913, feels that he has been 
badly used. He may have sought relief 
under the discovery clause of 1918 to no 
avail; he may have failed in an attempt 
to show gross error in the estimate of 
value and failed in that, and having 
found every avenue of relief under the 
law and the practice of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue closed to him he joins 
with other taxpayers similarly situated 
in demanding relief through legislation. 
That, I think, is the proper course for 
him to take, for the valuation of the 
property by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue may be assumed, as a general mat- 
ter, to have given him all that the law 
intends that he should have. 


We are now at the nub of the question. 
The law and regulations say to the tax- 
payer it is intended to tax your income 
since March 1, 1913, but not your capital, 
which is defined as the money’s worth of 
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what you then possessed; estimate the 
amount of your capital and make a record 
of it, we will check the estimate, decide 
on the value and arrange, through proper 
accounting methods, to permit you to de- 
duct that amount in yearly installments 
from your income, or what remains of it 
in a lump sum in any year, in which you 
dispose of what remains of the corre- 
sponding asset; but when you have ex- 
hausted the amount the deduction ceases. 
That seems a fair intention, but in car- 
rying it out there arises, in the case of 
mines, difficulties of a practical nature, 
as we have seen, in coming to an agree- 
ment on the value of certain types of 
mining properties. 

These difficulties do not arise under 
ad valorem taxation of mines as adminis- 
tered in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and perhaps other states. Instability of 
mine values is no menace to the system, 
because the values are redetermined from 
year to year and each property is taxed 
on its worth (or fraction of it, as required 
by law) as other forms of real estate 
are taxed. The valuing engineer is not 
required to attempt the impossible, to 
measure the whole income to the end of 
the operation and the rate of its realiza- 
tion. He is required only to determine 
approximately the value which the prop- 
erty would command in the event of sale 
under average, normal conditions. That 
is the test commonly applied in assessing 
other property for ad valorem taxation, 
and is also the test contemplated, I think, 
by the Federal income tax law in deter- 
mining the value for depletion. But, un- 
fortunately, under the income tax, the 
appraisal once made must stand (in the 
usual case), and that is at the root of 
the taxpayer’s complaint. It is not 
enough that the Government, recognizing 
that the benefit of the doubt belongs to 
the taxpayer, attempts to avoid under- 
valuation; these taxpayers claim the 
right to deduction for depletion with re- 
spect to each unit of mineral produced, 
regardless of when it was discovered and 
regardless of whether it could, or could 
not, have been compre- 
hended in valuation for deple- 
tion as of a basic date. What 
they want is nothing less than 
perpetual depletion univer- 
sally applied. If that is what 
we are coming to, we had bet- 
ter abandon valuation as a 
basis of determining the de- 
duction. 

Taxation of income derived 
from mining at rates lower 
than those applied to other in- 
comes would be simplicity it- 
self. Congress was moving in 
this direction in 1918 when it 
extended the depletion deduc- 
tion to income derived from 
oil wells and mines discovered 


after March 1, 1913; but the appraisal or 
unit method of determining the deduction 
was retained, which, of course, placed a 
limit on the total sum allowable. In 
the case of oil, Congress subsequently 
removed the limit of the total allowable 
sum, did away with the appraisal or 
unit method of determining the deduc- 
tion and fixed it arbitrarily as a portion 
of the annual income. This is perpetual 
depletion. 


Some of us opposed the discovery pro- 
vision in 1918 because of its bunglesome 
and unscientific method of expressing a 
sound idea. Mr. Axel Ramstedt, whose 
paper you have heard, and I were then 
in the service of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. I then made the suggestion 
(and I think Mr. Ramstedt concurred in 
it) that we take a firm hold on the di- 
lemma and boldly advocate that income 
from mining should not be subject to the 
full rate of taxation applied to other in- 
comes; for we were involved in the ad- 
ministration of the income tax and could 
foresee well enough the interminable 
difficulties into which the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was about to be plunged 
in trying to administer depletion under 
the discovery clause of 1918. That clause 
set us all conjuring as to what is a mine. 
Try yourself to define that word under 
the general purport of law. You will 
probably conclude, as we did, that it 
means a mineral property that can be 
operated with profit. But how much 
profit? Within 30 days after discovery 
of mineral that will return a profit the 
mine must be valued, even though the 
profit be negligible. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has a perfect right to 
adopt that view, but if it did there would 
be no relief under the clause. The law 
itself is meaningless, but the bureau has 
done the best it could to give it a rational 
interpretation. Who can tell just when 
a mine is discovered, and in all cases 
whether the discovered ore is, or is not, 
somewhere, in some way, connected with 
a previously known ore body. Such at- 
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tempts too often make rascals of us. In 
order to avail ourselves of the relief pre- 
sumably intended we are forced into all 
sorts of inconsistencies. 

If we could substitute for the absurd 
and unworkable provision for depletion in 
case of discovery the percentage of in- 
come plan or, better perhaps, could the 
percentage of income plan be set up in 
the law, to be availed of at the option of 
the taxpayer (and when so availed of 
all other forms of depletion to be aban- 
doned), the administration of depletion 
would be simpler and complaints of un- 
fairness and discrimination would per- 
haps be finally quieted. I doubt, how- 
ever, that the American Mining Congress, 
a national organization representing the 
industry as a whole, can sponsor the pro- 
posed legislation. There are many im- 
portant groups of taxpayers who have 
nothing to gain from such an amend- 
ment and rather fear that a reexamina- 
tion by Congress of the whole subject of 
depletion may result in legislation that 
would narrow and restrict the deduction 
now enjoyed. 

Mr. Armitage put his deft finger on 
the difficulties which may beset the ap- 
plication of that doctrine as of this date. 
They are of an intensely practical sort, 
because they seem to require that income 
from mining be preferentially treated. 
I had hoped to hear a clear justification 
for the preferential treatment desired, as 
well as the method of extending it, which 
has been so ably presented. Although the 
position of Messrs. Graton and Ramstedt 
commands sympathy, I am sure, from all 
those who pay taxes on income from min- 
ing, I fear that the weight of opinion 
will be opposed to the percentage of in- 
come plan unless it be optional with the 
taxpayer. The taxpayer should not be 
compelled to abandon settlements made 
under existing laws and regulations; 
that would be unfair, and any such at- 
tempt would alienate the support of im- 
portant groups of taxpayers, owning 
large and valuable properties, who are 
involved in no situation requiring the 
abandonment of appraisal as 
the basis for determining de- 
pletion. 

In conclusion, I think it only 
fair to say that the valuation 
engineers of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, working 
against tremendous difficulties, 
have accomplished all that it 
is possible for humans to do 
in their situation. I know 
from experience that the way 
of the tax gatherer is a hard 
one. These men are to be con- 
gratulated on their devotion to 
difficult and trying duties and 
for the skill with which they 
have handled their work. 
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The Metal Industry and the 
MINING SCHOOL 


By Milnor Roberts* 


THE need for 
cooperation between the 
technical college and the 
operators in the industry 
exists more strongly in 
metal mining than in 
most other industries. 
Some of the reasons for 
this need will briefly be 
indicated, for the pur- 
pose of calling attention 
to them and thus lead- 
ing to discussion of ways 
to bring about a clearer 
understanding between 
those who train young men as engineers 
and the operators who later employ them. 


In the first place, in metal mining the 
operations are extremely varied, and it 
is correspondingly difficult to train each 
student to meet all the demands that 
may be made upon him. The points of 
difference between dredge mining for 
gold, underground mining for silver, and 
open-pit mining of porphyry copper ore, 
are almost as numerous as their points 
of resemblance. 


Then, too, the mining operation often 
takes place at a point far distant from 
the head office of the company, and also 
distant from centers of education. Under 
such circumstances interchanges of ideas 
between the three groups represented 
by the mine, the company, and the col- 
lege, do not take place frequently or to 
the fullest extent at any time. The sit- 
uation is quite different from that which 
prevails, for example, in the training of 
mechanical engineers. In certain eastern 
centers of industry a good proportion of 
the graduates from a technical institu- 
tion may perform their life work in 
plants located in the neighboring region. 
In such a situation the changing de- 
mands of the industry are promptly re- 
flected back upon the technical college. 

A further reason lies in the fact that 
the operators are not a homogeneous 
group of men. They have not grown up 
in the industry under like conditions, 


— College of Mines, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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they have never served 
apprenticeships of a fixed 
and uniform character, 
and, in brief, there is a 
marked lack of similarity 
in their training and in 
the conditions that pre- 
vail in their work. Any 
one is free to open up a 
mine and try to operate 
it. The laws on this 
phase of the business are 
not strict, and for psy- 
chological reasons men 
of the most widely di- 
vergent experiences and aims in life 
drift into the broad field of mining. 


Although many men who are attend- 
ing this joint convention at Spokane are 
accustomed to the ordinary conditions of 
hard-rock mining, we are all aware of 
the variety of other conditions that some 
of our number have experienced. With- 
out dwelling longer on the different types 
of mining and the conditions attending 
them, it seems justifiable to say that a 
four-year course can hardly be expected 
to prepare all the graduates for all the 
conditions they are likely to encounter. 


This gathering of mining operators 
and managers, smelter men, mining en- 
gineers, prospectors, claim owners, stu- 
dents, and others interested in the field 
of the mineral industry, offers a splendid 
opportunity for the discussion of co- 
operation between the operators in metal 
mining and the mining schools. The 
subject is always an important one, al- 
though during most of the year it does 
not crop out prominently enough to at- 
tract attention. In the spring, and to a 
less extent at New Year’s and other sea- 
sons, a demand arises for young men who 
have been trained in some division of the 
industry. This demand assumes various 
forms. It may result in a call for a 
graduate with special training in some 
particular subject, such as vein deposits 
of lead-zine ore. Again, openings may 
appear for good young fellows with all- 
around ability. 


When a subject is to be discussed by a 
group of men gathered from distant 


quarters, not fully acquainted with one 
another, and having widely varying aims, 
the first item of importance is to state 
the subject that is before the meeting 
and to make it so clear that none will 
fail to comprehend it. It is a matter of 
common experience that, when a knotty 
problem arises, it seems at first to bristle 
with difficulties, but as we look it over 
from different angles and try to analyze 
it, we may find that some of the most 
awkward points disappear, and the re- 
maining ones become less formidable 
when they are clearly set forth. Unless 
we inform each other at the outset of 
the important features of the subject be- 
fore us, and then ask questions, state 
new facts of interest, and express our 
opinions, the discussion may degenerate 
to the grade of those that take place in 
Pullman smokers, where the loudest 
talker wins, and some retiring man who 
really has ideas, refuses to present them, 
and steps out on the rear platform for a 
breath of fresh air, 

Any man who has had 15 or 20 years’ 
experience in business could make a 
rather definite statement as to what he 
would not expect in a young man just 
entering his employ. He does not hope 
to depend upon the youth as an expert 
in many lines, although he may prove 
skillful in one or two. Neither does he 
expect his new assistant to possess a 
broad knowledge of the markets, nor a 
keen sense of the current situation in 
business, for such viewpoints are at- 
tained only with years. He does, how- 
ever, expect that the young man has 
spent his time to advantage in whatever 
former situation he may have been 
placed, whether he began as an office 
boy, an accountant, a laborer, or an ap- 
prentice in some trade. 

I mention the case of a young man 
who has not had college training because 
it is the more usual one, and because it 
suggests certain principles that apply to 
the employment of college-trained men. 
In both groups there is wide variation 
hetween individuals. Some boys show 
expertness even in their school days, and 
follow a hobby with great zeal. Many a 
youngster of today is quick at taking 
down the engine of his car and assem- 
bling it again. Such a boy will be skill- 
ful with machinery whether he grows up 
in the shop or in the laboratory. On the 
other hand, some boys prefer more gen- 
eral training; when a lad of this type 
finds the broad opportunities that are 
offered him in a college course, he gains 
in judgment and widens his outlook as 
he progresses. I am now merely pointing 
out the individual characteristics in the 
types of work. One who has specialized 
on these types would produce better re- 
sults, other factors being equal, than 
one who has been trained with a different 
object in view. 
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Recognizing that each of the different 
types of mining operations calls for spe- 
cial preparation in the individual, one 
would expect to see care bestowed on the 
selection of men for particular positions, 
but far too often this step in the busi- 
ness is a haphazard one. The better or- 
ganized companies and the successful in- 
dividual operators not only use care in 
such matters, but some of them go even 
further and maintain courses of training 
for cadets in their service. For example, 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation and the 
United Verde Copper Company at their 
Arizona mines put the young engineers 
who enter their employ through a course 
of local training under the experienced 
men in each department. An official of 
one of these companies recently told me 
that the only drawback to the plan is 
that the young men become so thor- 
oughly trained that their services are in 
demand by other companies. 

When positions are to be filled we can 
not make men to order for them, but 
must accept people as we find them. It 
should be remembered, however, that a 
young man’s usefulness is moulded by 
his education and training. An engineer- 
ing education provides one with edged 
tools, and these should be used for their 
special purposes, We would not select 
a carpenter’s chisel and mallet for drill- 
ing hard rock, and yet such an attempt 
would not be any more unreasonable than 
to expect a young man trained solely in 
civil engineering to take hold of a mine 
or prospect, develop the known ore-bodies 
and search for new ones. Nevertheless, 
mismating of this character is constantly 
taking place. 

Numerous instances could be given of 
men with unsuitable training who have 
made a success of mining, but no one will 
deny that these men might have made 
still better progress if they had been edu- 
cated especially for the work they have 
been called on to perform. Perhaps we 
should here make a distinction between 
the technical features of mining and the 
buying and selling of properties, the 
raising of funds for financing mines, and 
other transactions that are mainly finan- 
cial in their character. 

Certain of the reasons for misfits in 
mining are not hard to discover. Mining 
takes place largely at points distant from 
centers of business. The day’s work and 
the policies followed at a mine are not 
subject to such public scrutiny as covers, 
let us say, the erection of a building in 
a city. When a building is to be put up, 
the plans and specifications for it are 
drawn according to established stand- 
ards; they are then presented to city of- 
ficials for inspection, and made to con- 
form to the civil ordinances. When the 
building is erected, the plans thus care- 
fully adopted are followed with more or 
less exactness, and the work is done by 


experience mechanics under inspection by 
the city and also by representatives of 
the owner. 

In contrast to this well-guarded prac- 
tice in building construction, and the ex- 
pertness with which many mines are han- 
dled, is the loose situation that some- 
times prevails at a property. A group of 
doctors decides to make some quick 
money while copper is up. A friend of 
theirs knows of a likely prospect, and a 
committee consisting of three of the doc- 
tors inspects it and approves its pur- 
chase. Some members of the group in- 
sist on employing a mining engineer to 
examine the property. His report is read 
with interest and is referred to for sev- 
eral years afterward, although the data 
available to the engineer at the time of 
his preliminary examination may not 
have warranted the giving of such weight 
to his findings. Some of the doctors con- 
sider that they have done their full duty 
to science and engineering when they 
employ an examining engineer, and 
thereafter they propose to run the mine 
in a thoroughly practical way. One mem- 
ber of the committee of three has al- 
ways been a practical fellow himself, as 
he admits, and he volunteers to act as 
managing director and make frequent 
visits to the property. This director has 
a friend of long standing who has tried 
his hand at a number of different lines 
of business and is ready to enter upon a 
new one—a fact that indicates about 
how much success he has already had. 
Under the direction of these two men 
the company in the next two or three 
years spends a good deal of money, opens 
up considerable ground, and erects sev- 
eral buildings. 

At this stage it seems desirable to 
employ a technical assistant for the su- 
perintendent, inasmuch as not much ore 
has yet been found and each doctor who 
visits the mine expresses a different 
opinion as to where search for ore should 
be made. A young graduate is engaged, 
without considering the nature of his 
training. It happens that as a student 
he specialized in ore dressing, and had 
no underground experience. He becomes 
interested in working out a process for 
treating the ore, but is not well quali- 
fied to conduct a search for ore. And so 
the mine runs along, with one botch in 
the management after another, and no 
control of the operation by any compe- 
tent authority. 

If this paper were being written for a 
popular magazine, I could give instances 
of mismanagement that were more fla- 
grant than the one I have just described. 
Full details of some of them would 
make interesting reading, although they 
might prove harrowing to the stock- 
holders. In a gathering of mining men, 
however, it is only necessary to quote 
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an oftdinary case for the purpose of illus- 
tration. We have all seen examples that 
amused us, but such misfortunes reflect 
no credit on our business, arid they make 
it that much harder to raise money for 
legitimate mining. Incidentally, these 
cases grate sorely on the instructors who 
have at heart the careers of the young 
men they have trained. 

In order to have both sides of the 
subject before us, let us now consider 
the nature of collegiate training in min- 
ing. Within moderate limits the cur- 
ricula are much alike throughout the 
United States. Standardization has been 
aided by widespread discussions that 
were carried on over a period of years 
in the technical press and in the mining 
societies. The fundamental courses in 
general engineering, in the sciences, and 
in language do not vary greatly, but in 
different parts of the country the char- 
acter of the technical training given in 
the two upperclass years shows consid- 
erable variation. 

In the above-mentioned discussion of 
the curricula, the ideas of the operators 
were sought and were given full weight 
when the courses were selected. As 
would be expected, the suggestions re- 
ceived from men who held positions vary- 
ing from those of technical experts to 
managers, and who were engaged in lines 
of business that ranged from the indi- 
vidual working of a gold placer to the 
operation of a huge iron mine, varied 
widely. Just here a distinction should 
be noted between the three groups of op- 
erations that may be classed as mining 
proper, ore dressing, and metallurgy. 
We are most concerned with mining it- 
self, but, in the West especially, the dis- 
tinctions should not be drawn too closely 
in a discussion of this character, as the 
three subjects are frequently interde- 
pendent. 

All students in the various four-year 
curricula that fall under the general 
headings of mining or metallurgy have 
certain studies in common, especially in 
the first and second years of college. In 
many institutions the curricula are ex- 
actly the same in all the divisions or 
options for the first year, The second 
year may be the same for all, or it may 
show a variation of greater or less ex- 
tent. In the third year the variation be- 
comes more marked. Certain courses 
are still common to all the options, but 
it is in this junior year that the student 
plunges into his chosen specialty. 

The fact that variations in the cur- 
ricula and specialization begin in the 
third year makes it desirable for every 
student to gain practical experience at 
the end of his first or second year. At 
the University of Washington we require 
such practice and the results have fully 
justified the scheme. Some of our most 
successful graduates are those who 
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worked in the same district during suc- 
cessive summers of their college course 
and discovered for themselves the kind 
of training that they needed to handle 
the problems of that district. Operators 
usually take a personal interest in boys 
who show this much initiative, and give 
them preference for positions after grad- 
uation. 

The junior student not only studies the 
technical subjects that are in order at 
this stage of his training, but he also 
elects courses in other departments that 
will support his main line of attack. For 
example, a junior who is interested in 
management and the business side of op- 
erating would look over the schedule of 
the department of business administra- 
tion and, perhaps, select the fundamental 
course and the course in accounting, to 
be followed in his senior year by the 
course in business law. 


In their senior year all the students 
have a few courses in common, for in- 
stance, ore dressing, metallurgical an- 
alysis, economic geology, structural en- 
gineering, and an analytical study of the 
operations at some typical mines, mills, 
and smelters. The exact names of these 
senior courses differ at the several in- 
stitutions, and the nature of them also 
varies, but the prevailing idea is to give 
the graduating students final coaching 
in the technique of their profession, and 
also to present a survey of the whole 
field of the mineral industry as it ap- 
pears to professors who devote their 
lives to the special task of studying the 
industry and giving instruction in it. 

Instruction in most of the courses is 
given by lectures and recitations in the 
classroom and by practice in the labora- 
tory. The equipment available and suit- 
table for instruction purposes has im- 
proved greatly in the last few years. At 
the University of Washington the new 
building known as Mines Laboratory, 
which was completed only last year, has 
very full equipment for all the courses 
in mining, metallurgy, and ceramics that 
the College of Mines offers. To experi- 
ment with such up-to-date apparatus is 
a pleasure to both instructor and student, 
as well as to the mining men who also 
make use of the laboratories. The United 
States Bureau of Mines maintains its 
Northwest Experiment Station at the 
college and conducts its investigations in 
Mines Laboratory. 

In addition to the training given in 
classroom and laboratory, the junior and 
senior classes are taken each spring on 
an excursion to mines and plants where 
arrangements have been made for the 
party to study the equipment and the 
operations. In a typical case the class 
goes to a mine, stays at the boarding 
house, and adopts such hours for inspec- 
tion as prove most convenient for the 


management of the mine. Usually at 
the start, the mine geologist exhibits a 
map of the region and explains the gen- 
eral geology, following this outline with 
a description of the local geology as it 
appears on the mine map. He then de- 
scribes the ore occurrence and outlines 
the manner in which the mine was de- 
veloped. The class then spends a few 
days underground, studying and making 
notes on the ore occurrence, the plan of 
exploration followed, and the methods of 
mining used. Next in order come the 
treatment plant, the hoist, and other sur- 
face equipment. A week’s time may be 
devoted to a single large mine, or the 
excursion may include several mines in 
a district, but to avoid confusion the 
number of properties visited is closely 
limited. Other excursions of a like na- 
ture are made to smelters, steel plants, 
power plants, and other industrial works 
that illustrate engineering practice. 

At this point it is fair to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the colleges do not 
limit their efforts to the four-year 
course, from which young men graduate 
in their early twenties. A very few of 
the institutions offer a six-year course, 
and all of them invite graduates to re- 
turn for one or two years of specialized 
study. At 10 institutions, including the 
University of Washington, fellowships 
are offered by the institution for coopera- 
tive work under joint direction of the 
college and the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The holders of these fellowships 
are selected technical graduates who 
have enough interest in their profes- 
sional education to carry on investiga- 
tions for a mere living salary, in order 
that they can continue their studies. 

The question often arises as to the ex- 
tent to which a student should be trained 
as an expert before graduation. If we 
assume that a broad foundation is 
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needed for technical courses that must 
be as varied as those in mining, then 
the time available for the intensive prac- 
tice needed to produce an expert is very 
limited. Similarly, the number of de- 
tails that can be taught to advantage is 
a question to be settled with care, lest 
the minor points crowd out those of 
major importance. The airplane is being 
used as an aid to prospecting, therefore, 
a demand may arise in mining for in- 
struction in flying. One of our graduates 
pilots his own plane to the distant mines 
in Yukon Territory that are under his 
direction. But however useful such an 
accomplishment may prove in a particu- 
lar case, at the present stage of flying 
it would be a minor qualification for the 
average young man. If we were sending 
a scout into the field we would choose 
a man whose mind is on mineral rather 
than on wings. 

Discussion of his own paper on “The 
Need for Cooperation Between the Min- 
ing School and the Metal Mine Opera- 
tor,” by Dean Roberts. 

The exact title of the subject for dis- 
cussion between the mine operators and 
the technical instructors was selected by 
the officials of the Mining Congress. This 
subject brought out the most extended 
discussion of the convention, showing the 
general interest that it holds. One of 
the speakers representing a college in- 
troduced a cognate but quite different 
question, namely, do the operators co- 
operate with the colleges? On this sub- 
ject he presented the affirmative for a 
particular district. Fortunately several 
operators from that district who have 
been noted for their kindly interest in 
young engineers were present to speak 
for themselves. The success that these 
leaders have attained should inspire 
other operators to note their methods in 
the employment of technical men. 

The extent to which the human element 
enters into the placing of men is a phase 
of the subject that was not discussed. 
Occasionally a student follows some 
major subject other than mining for a 
part of his college course. By some 
chance he enters the mining field and 
grows to like it. He then changes his 
course and graduates in mining. While 
such training delays the young man’s 
progress it gives him a wider outlook, and 
if his combination of subjects has been 
a reasonable one he may prove to be an 
exceptionally useful man. Again, an op- 
erator finds a young fellow upon whom 
he can place great dependence, but un- 
fortunately the lad’s training does not 
quite fit the situation. Gradually, how- 
ever, a place is found in the organization 


= where his unusual ability to cooperate 


can be made available. Individual cases 
such as these do not alter the general 
situation that I sketched when opening 
this discussion. 
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M. C. Angloch 
President, Vesta Coal Company 
(Chairman, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Board) 


General 


Paul Weir 
Vice President, Bell & Zoller 
Coal & Mining Company (Class 
of 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES in 
the Keystone State may be viewed from 
an international as well as a local as- 
pect. No single state or country can 
display such a firm grip upon resources 
and such a valuable use of mineral prod- 
ucts. Her fuels, lubricants, and metal- 
lurgical and ceramic products are used 
around the world. 

Pennsylvania’s mineral industries are 
vital to the prosperity and well-being of 
her people. Her industries include min- 
ing, quarrying, metallurgy, ceramics, oil 
and gas production, and fuel technology. 
If these industries were removed the in- 
dustrial structure of the state would col- 
lapse and only the farmer would be left. 
Robbed of local markets, the farmer in 
turn could not prosper. 
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Central Pennsylvania Board) 


T. R. Johns E. H. Suender 
Manager, Bethlehem Vice President 
Mines Corporation (Chairman, Manager, Madeira-Hill and 


cite Board) 


L. E. Young 


Vice President, Pittsburgh Coat 
Company (Class of 1900) 


Pennsylvania’s mines and products de- 
rived from minerals account for about 
two-thirds of the entire productive 
wealth of the state. The primary min- 
eral industries alone engage 43 percent 
of the total labor employed in produc- 
tive industries. The capital invested 
amounts to more than 34 percent of the 
capital invested in productive industries 
and the annual pay roll is about 48 per- 
cent of the total industrial pay roll. 

Although mining only one-seventieth 
part of the iron ore in the country, Penn- 
sylvania produces over one-third of all 
the pig iron. Countless similar examples 
display the tenacity with which Penn- 
sylvania holds to the leadership in the 
mineral industries. 


and General 


Company (Chairman, 


Walter H. Glasgow 
Secretary of Mines, Pennsyl- 
vania (Ez-officio Member, all 


Anthra- Mining Boards) 


Pennsylvania’s 


MINERAL 


NEED OF A MINERAL INDUSTRIES SCHOOL 


The citizenry of Pennsylvania is slowly 
realizing the great economic importance 
of her mineral industries. Natural re- 
sources are waning in various localities 
in the Commonwealth and inquiries are 
being made as to how the limited re- 
sources can be conserved and utilized to 
better advantage and whether there are 
other mineral deposits still undeveloped. 

The mineral industries of the nation 
are in a state of flux. Invention, scien- 
tific discoveries, and research hurl new 
problems at them more rapidly than ever 
before. There also is a trend toward re- 
financing and consolidating or merging 
of companies, and the solution of many 
of the larger economic problems lies in 
this direction. 

Pennsylvania owes its greatness to the 
pioneers who developed her mineral re- 
sources. Today, in order to meet the 
exacting needs of the mechanic arts there 
is an urgent demand for mineral tech- 
nicians. They must have the same zeal 
and intellectual curiosity of the early ad- 
venturers, but must also be endowed with 
the true scientific spirit. Pennsylvania’s 
mineral industries are turning to their 
state college for men of undergraduate 
and graduate training, as well as funda- 
mental research on their technical prob- 
lems. 
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W. L. Affelder 
Vice President, Hillman Coal 
and Coke oossy” (Class of rectors, 


John C. Cosgrove 
Chairman of the Board of Di- 
Cosgrove-Meehan Coal 


Corporation (Class of '07) 


School of 


INDUSTRIES 


By Edward Steidle 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


NEw BUILDING 


It is not surprising that Pennsylvania’s 
public institution of higher learning 
should be concerned with the interests of 
this great industry and with the people 
who are engaged in it. 

On August 15, 1929, the college broke 
ground for a new mineral industries 
building. It will be the largest academic 
building on the campus and one of the 
finest buildings devoted to mineral in- 
dustry education in America. The build- 
ing will be of rose brick with white stone 
trim in the Georgian style. Two hundred 
feet in length, the building will have 
wings at each end 135 ft. deep. The four 
floors total nearly 65,000 sq. ft. The 
plant, fully equipped, will represent an 
investment of about $750,000. 

Broad stone steps and pillars will lead 
to the main entrance of the building; 
the office of the dean of the school and 
a mineral museum will be at the right 
and left of the lobby. Two basement 
floor entrances are at the rear and at 
the ends of the main structure of the 
building, leading to stairways. An ele- 
vator with entrances on each floor, is 
located in the center of the building. 
Offices of the heads of all departments 
in the school will be on the first floor. 


Professor Wm. R. Chedsey 
Head of the Department of 


Mining 


On this floor also will be laboratories 
for geology, mineralogy and geography. 
The hallways are planned for displaying 
exhibits, both permanent and temporary, 
of educational and historical interest. 

The second floor will house the work 
in iron and steel metallurgy, general 
metallography, fuels, and oil and gas an- 
alysis; also ceramic laboratories for work 
in brick, refractories, glass, white ware, 
enamels, porcelain, terra cotta, tile, 
cement, and plaster. Dumbwaiters con- 
nect the laboratories at the ends of the 
wings with the basement. 

On the third floor will be a general 
museum, mine safety and gas testing 
laboratories, drafting room, reference 
library and a large service class room 
which can be used as a meeting room 


George H. Deike 
President, Mine Safety A pp 
ances Company (Class of 3) 


Jesse B. Warriner 
President, Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company (Class of ’05) 


Edward Steidle 
Dean, School of Mineral In- 
dustries 


for technical societies. On this floor also 
will be the laboratories and offices of 
the experiment station and Department 
of Extension Service. 

The basement floor will house the kiln 
room, metallurgical furnace room, tech- 
nical analysis laboratories, and labora- 
tories devoted to mining machinery, oil 
and gas production, ore dressing and 
coal preparation. A ventilation tunnel 
will be located under the mining ma- 
chinery laboratory and suitable space is 
provided for a Pennsylvania core de- 
pository. 

ApviIsorY BOARDS 

Of first importance, and certainly the 
most logical function of the State School 
of Mineral Industries, is the proper 
training of the undergraduate by class- 
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room and laboratory instruction. Re- 
search constitutes a second function, 
while the third is that of extension serv- 
ice, which is becoming more popular. The 
efficient carrying out of these functions 
demands a well-knit connection with in- 
industry. Prospective employers of 
graduates may well be given a voice in 
the proper training of men. Industrial 
research projects must be offered to the 
college for solution and an effective ex- 
tension service demands friends and ad- 
visors in industrial fields. 

In line with these functions of the 
school, eight advisory boards have been 
created, and several more are to be 
formed in the near future. These boards, 
as the name implies, are formed to act 
in an advisory capacity for the various 
departments. They are self-controlled, 
second-party units. Most of the con- 
sultation is carried on by correspondence 
and personal interview, but one regular 
business meeting is held each year at the 
college or at another convenient, central- 
ized point. Eventually every phase of 
the mineral industries will be repre- 
sented by a board of at least 10 men. 
Those chosen are prominent executives 
and scientists, whose advice and counsel 
are of greatest value. There are many 
more outstanding men whose membership 
is very much desired, but the need for 
a wide geographic distribution of mem- 
bers largely governed the selection. 

The president of the college, Dr. 
Ralph D. Hetzel, is an ex-officio member 
of each board. His connection crystal- 
lizes a valuable administration contact 
with industry. Another ex-officio mem- 
ber of each board is a public official. 
Walter H. Glasgow, secretary of mines, 
is an ex-officio member of all the coal 
mining advisory boards, while George H. 
Ashley, state geologist, acts in that ca- 
pacity on the petroleum and the natural 
gas advisory boards. Peter Glick, secre- 
tary of labor and industry, acts as an 
ex-officio member for the metallurgical, 
non-metallic mining, and ceramics ad- 
visory boards. Photographs of the chair- 
men of the three coal mining boards are 
given herewith. The dean of the school 
is acting vice chairman of each board, 
and the head of the particular depart- 
ment involved acts as secretary. 

A series of lecture courses is being 
worked out, utilizing the background of 
knowledge and experience of the ad- 
visory board members or their colleagues 

- which will help to keep the school in the 
first rank. 

In the promotion of a research pro- 
gram, the industries and state depart- 
ments at Harrisburg will be invited to 
send representatives to use the school’s 
laboratories and equipment and receive 
the professional aid of the faculty. The 
students, having been educated under 
suggestions and advice from the advisory 
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New Mineral In- 

dustries Building, 

to be completed 
July, 1930 


Tunnel under 

Building for Mine 

Ventilation Re- 
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boards, are given preferential treatment 
in being placed after graduation. 


ScHOOL OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

On October 26, 1929, the board of trus- 
tees officially renamed the then School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, the “School of 
Mineral Industries.” The new name is 
significant and more nearly embraces the 
activities of the school. The school orig- 
inated in 1891 as a department of min- 
ing, later it became the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, then the School of 
Mines, and still later was renamed the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. The 
school now embraces every phase of 
mineral industry education, including 
geology, mineralogy, geography, cera- 
mics, oil and gas production, and fuel 
technology. The present name, School of 
Mineral Industries, is considered more 
appropriate for a state institution of a 
commonwealth endowed with varying 
mineral resources and industries, and 
the school is just as logical as a school 
of agriculture. Pennsylvania now has 
the only School of Mineral Industries in 
America, uniting every related field of 
study under one roof and one adminis- 
trative head. The organization is ideal 
from a pedagogical viewpoint and in- 
structional cost per student is at a mini- 
mum for this class of work. 


The school is divided into six divi- 


sions, i. e., department of geology, in- 
cluding oil and gas production; depart- 
ment of mining; department of metal- 
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lurgy, including fuels; department of 
ceramics; department of extension serv- 
ice; and the mineral industries experi- 
ment station. Each division stands on 


its own responsibility. The school 
rightly constitutes a center of mineral 
industry education, extension and re- 
search in Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING 

The education of a mining engineer is 
a complicated matter. The responsibili- 
ties placed upon that profession are 
great. The ability of such an engineer to 
adjust himself to ever changing condi- 
tions, to explore and create new ideas, 
is something that requires more than 
classroom contact. It demands several 
years of inspiring help and guidance on 
the part of the faculty. The members of 
the faculty of the department of mining 
are personally interested in the welfare 
of every student and this contact is 
seldom broken by graduation. 


The department of mining is under 
the direction of William R. Chedsey, an 
engineer trained in the Colorado School 
of Mines. His experience includes all 
phases of mining operations and brings 
to the school the viewpoint and knowl- 
edge of the western mining sections, 
from Costa Rica to Alaska, as well a8 
eastern conditions. Sion B. Smith, 
graduate of Allegheny College and an 
attorney of Pittsburgh, is a professorial 
lecturer in mining law. James W. 
Stewart was (Continued on page 484) 
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Secretary of The American Mining Congress 
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C. L. HERBSTER 


Chairman of the Manufacturers Division, 
The American Mining Congress 
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L. W. SHUGG 


Director of Exhibits, National Exposition 
of Coal Mining Equipment 
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P. C. THOMAS 


Chairman, Program Committee, Seventh Annual 
Convention, Practical Coal Operating Men 
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Paul Weir 


W. L. Affelder 


Newell G. Alford 
Members of Advisory Committee 


@UTSTANDING developments in the coal 


mining industry in 1929-30; Mechanized Mining; Coal - 


Cleaning and Preparation; Personnel Training; Cost 
Accounting; Accident Prevention and Mine Safety; 
Transportation and Maintenance; and the Problems of 
the Strip Miner—these are the subjects to be presented 
by a group of the coal industry’s able executives dur- 
ing the great convention and exposition to be held under 
the auspices of The American Mining Congress, Music 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-9, inclusive. 

This splendid presentation has been arranged for 
under the personal direction of Mr. P. C. Thomas, 
manager of mines, The Koppers Coal Company, and a 
distinguished group of operating men, who have co- 
operated with him on the Program Committee. 

This is the seventh consecutive year that the Manu- 
facturers Division of The American Mining Congress 
has staged similar conventions and expositions at Cin- 
cinnati. Each year has seen a steadily growing in- 
terest, a greater attendance, a larger exposition, and 
a wider appreciation of just what such a meeting can 
do for the coal industry. 

The 1930 Convention and Exposition will live up to 
the reputation of its predecessors. The Exposition is 
by far the largest yet arranged for; the program of 
tremendous interest at this time when the industry is 
so rapidly turning from hand to mechanized methods 
of mining; the attendance will be greater than at any 
previous year, if present indications materialize. At 
this writing, April 20, the hotels are pushed to ca- 
pacity, and the demand for the return-fare-identifica- 
tion certificates, which entitle a delegate to attend the 
meeting at the reduced rate, is unprecedented. The 
program is entirely complete, the exposition almost 
sold out, and everything in excellent shape to render a 
real service to the industry. 

The program will consist of eight major sessions, 
beginning Monday afternoon, May 5. Delegates will 
begin registration at 9 o’clock that morning, and the 
exposition will officially open at that hour. The time 
between the opening of the exposition and the conven- 
tion will give the delegates an opportunity to inspect 
exhibits, visit with their friends, and get settled at 
their hotel. 

The first session will be a “review”; it will present, 
and bring up-to-date information on the various phases 
of the industry, and will present some extremely in- 
teresting information on the advancement of mechan- 
ized mining. A meeting of the National Committee on 
Mechanized Mining, which is a part of the National or- 
ganization—The American Mining Congress—will hold 
a meeting immediately following the presentation of 
six papers. 

Tuesday, May 6, will be devoted to a discussion of 
the problems of Mechanized Mining, and Transporta- 
tion and Maintenance. Among the interesting things 
these sessions will present, will be Securing Greater 
Power at the Loading Machine; How to Keep Costs and 
Statistics in Connection with a (Continued on page 450) 


Ezra Van Horn 


George B. Harrington 


Members of Advisory Committee 
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Mioonday, May 5, 9 a.m. 


Registration of Delegates 
Inspection of Exhibits 


Monday, May p. m. 


OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
COAL IN 1929-30 


CHAIRMAN: Dr. L. E. YouNG 
Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Company 
“Mechanized Mining” 
By G. B. SourTHwarRD, Mechanization Engineer, 
The American Mining Congress. 
“Statistics on Mechanized Mining” 
By F. G. Tryon, Head, Statistics Section, Coal 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
“Developments in Anthracite” 
By Ext T. ConnER, Consulting Engineer, 
Scranton, Pa. 
“Developments in Fuel Utilization” 
By Howarp N. EAVENSON, of Eavenson, Alford 
& Hicks, Pittsburgh. 


“Developments in Strip Mining in the United 


States” 
By K. A. SPENcER, Charge of Engineering, Pitts- 
burg & Midway Coal Mining Company. 
“Developments in Mining Machinery in the 
United States and Europe” 
By W. H. RASTALL, Chief, Industrial Machinery 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Tuesday.'May 6, 9 a.m. 


MECHANIZED MINING 


CHAIRMAN: R. L. IRELAND, JR., Manager, 
Bituminous Mines, M. A. Hanna Company. 


“Coal Cutting with Track Machines and Gen- 
eral Face Preparation” 
By Gero. F. CAMPBELL, General Manager, Old 
Ben Coal Corporation. 
Discussion 


“Gathering Methods Developed for Mecha- 
nized Loading” 
By R. J. OupHAM, Superintendent, Centralia 
Coal Company. 
Discussion 
Cuas. GoTTsCHALK, Big Vein Coal Company. 
G. C. McFappen, Peabody Coal Company. 
“Power in Mechanical Mining” 
By Car LEs, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal 
Company. 
Discussion 
F. L. Stone, General Electric Company. 
“Keeping Costs and Statistics In Connection 
With Mechanized Loading” 
By W. L. AFFELDER, Vice President, Hillman 
Coal & Coke Company. 
Discussion 


Tuesday, May 6, 2 p.m. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE 
CHAIRMAN: F. R. Lyon, Vice President, The 
Consolidation Coal Company. 
“Large Locomotives in Long Haulage” 
By G. G. KANABLE, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Company. 


Discussion 
Cae M. Means, Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
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“Increasing Capacity of Mine Cars” 


By F. S. FOoOLLANSBEE, Chief Engineer, The 
Koppers Coal Company, i 
Discussion 


“Anthracite Stripping and Transportation” 


By W. S. Rauscu, Mining Engineer, Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Company. 
Discussion 


“A 100 Percent Mechanical Loading Opera- 
tion” 


First showing of the moving picture film of = 
Wild operation, Butler Consolidated C 


Company 

Presented by W. P. VANCE, Chief Engineer and 
General Superintendent, Butler Consoli- 
dated Coal Company. 


Wednesday, May 7. 9. am. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 
CHAIRMAN: Mutton H. Figs, Vice President, 


in Bm of Operations, DeBardeleben 
Coal Corporation. 


“Vocational Training Among Coal Mine Em- 
ployes” 
By Dr. J. J. RuTLEpGE, Chief Mine Engineer, 
Maryland Bureau of Mines. 
Discussion 


W. D. BRENNAN, Utah Fuel Company. 
CHAS. ENZIAN, Consolidation Coal Com 
R. M. Lamsip, Department of Mines, ) "West Vir- 


H. ry Ohio State University. 
C. E. LAWALL, School of Mines, W. Va. University. 
“Training Men at Face” 
By F. E. BEDALE, Engineer of Safety, Consoli- 
dation Coal Company. 


Discussion 


J. W. Biscnorr, West Virginia Coal & Coke Company. 
_J. A. Lone, Woodward Iron Company. 
Ss. W. Pennsylvania Coal’ & Coke Cor- 


E. eo Curisty, Wheeling Township Coal Mining 
Company. 
“Developing Bosses and Coaching Men” 
By Gomer REESE, General Superintendent, 
Kemmerer Coal Company. 
Discussion 
H. S. Gusertson, Lehigh Navigation Coal Company. 
Awarding of Jos. A. Holmes’ Safety Certificate 
to Sheridan-W yoming Coal Company—Presenta- 
tion by J. J. Forbes, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Wednesday, May 7. 2 p.m. 


MECHANIZED MINING (Thin Seams) 
CHAIRMAN: D. D. Dopcg, General Superin- 
tendent, W. J. Rainey, ; 
“Entry Development with Gonveyors” 


By JoHN H. Ricnarps, Chief Mining Engineer, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Com- 
pany. 

Discussion 
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“Conveyors in Room and Pillar Operations” 
By Gero. J. Kress, Supt., Reading Iron Co. 
Discussion 

M. D. Cooper, Hillman Coal & Coke Company. 
L. H. SCHNEER, Consolidation Coal Company. 

“Mechanized Mining in Alabama” 

By D. A. THOMAS, President, Montevallo Coal 
Mining Company. 

“Long Face and Long Wall Mining Methods” 

By Earu H. MCALPINE, Mining Engineer, 
Haileyville, Okla. 

Discussion 
C. A. GrirritH, Pruden Coal Company. 


Thursday, May 8. 9 a.m. 


MECHANIZED MINING (In High Coal) 


CHAIRMAN: W. J. JENKINS, Vice President 
and General Manager, Consolidated Coal 
Company of St. Louis. 


“Development and Operation with Mechan- 
ical Loaders in Illinois” 

By T. J. THOMAS, President, Valier Coal Com- 
pany. 

Discussion 
Otto Herres, Utah Fuel Company. 

“Development and Operation with Mechan- 
ical Loaders in West Virginia” 

By H. B. HussBanp, General Manager, Fuel 
Mine Operations, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company. 

Discussion 

“Operation with Conveyors” 
' By F. W. Wuirtesive, Chief Engineer, Victor- 
American Fuel Company. 

Discussion 

G. A. Brown, Union Pacific Coal Company. 
“Mechanical Loading for Rock Work 

Through Caved and Filled Areas” 

By SHELDON JONES, Efficiency Engineer, Le- 
high Valley Coal Company. 


Thursday, May 8, 2 p.m. 


CLEANING COAL 
CHAIRMAN: R. E. Taaccart, Vice President, 
Stonega Coke & Coal Company. 
“Cleaning Coal at the White Oak Coal Co.” 


By W. E, Tissue, Assistant Sales Manager, 
White Oak Coal Co. 
Discussion 


- “Cleaning Coal at Central Indiana Coal Co.” 


By Won. H. Stewart, General Superintendent, 
Central Indiana Coal Company. 
r, Discussion 


m- “Cleaning Coal at Consolidation Coal Co.” 


By Rospert RIGHTMIRE, Engineer of Tests, Con- 
solidation Coal Company. 


“Cleaning Anthracite Coal” 


By PAUL STERLING, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company. 


“Cleaning West Virginia Coal” 
By .R. H. KELLEY, Greenbrier Coal & Coke 


Company. 
Discussion 


Friday, May 9, 9 a.m. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


CHAIRMAN: A. J. Musser, Vice President, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation. 


“Methods Employed in Developing, Main- 
taining and Enforcing Safety Codes” 
By A. S. WILson, General Superintendent, 
Boone County Coal Corporation. 
Discussion 


ARTHUR PoLLocK, Ford Collieries Company. 
WALTER H. GLascow, Secretary of Mines of Penn- 


sylvania. 
R. L. Hair, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
“Relation of Mechanical Mining to Safety” 
By A. W. DIckKINSON, Mining Engineer, The 
American Mining Congress. 
Discussion 


J. D. Zoox, S. W. Biaxstes, E. A. Siemon, Epw. 
Borrom.ey, F. S. Pranier, J. W. STepeLin, THOS. 
G. Fear, E. J. Curisty, FraNK HILLMAN, C. A. 
Epcar L. Tart, Orro HERREs. 


“Physical Examinations in Relation to Acci- 
dent Prevention” 
By T. E. Licutroot, Engineer in Charge of 
Accident Prevention and Compensation, 
The Koppers Coal Company, Inc. 
Discussion 
Wm. Roy, Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Com- 
D. D. Dover, W. J. Rainey, Inc. 


“The Safety Award Winners (How They 
Do It)” 
By (Bituminous) Hull No. 33 Mine, De Bar- 
deleben Coal Corporation. 
(Anthracite) Highland No. 6 Mine, Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Company. 
“Rock Dust Practice” 
By D. L. BoYLe, Superintendent of Mines, Pene- 
lee Coal Corporation. 


Friday, May 9, 2 p.m. 


MECHANIZED MINING (100 Percent 
Mechanized) 

CHAIRMAN: IRa CLEMENS, President, The 

Commercial Fuel Company. 
“A 100 Percent Pit Car Loader Operation” 

By F. S. PFAHLER, Vice President and General 
Manager, Superior Coal Company. 

Discussion 


J. S. McKeever, Kanawha & Hocking Coal Company. 
H. G. Conran, Knox Consolidated Coal Company. 


“A 100 Percent Scraper Operation” 


By C. R. STAHL, Division Superintendent, C. C. 
B. Smokeless Coal Company. 


Discussion 


“A 100 Percent Mechanical Loading Opera- 

tion” 

Moving picture film of the Wildwood operation, 

Butler Consolidated Coal Company 

Presented by W. P. VANCE, Chief Engineer and 
General Superintendent, Butler Consoli- 
dated Coal Company. 

A summary of the special entertainment fea- 


oe of the convention will be found on page 
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D. A. Thomas 


‘Thos. W. Dawson 


Mechanized Mining System; Gather- 
ing Methods for Mechanical Loaders, 
and the Most Recent Developments 
in Cutting with Track Machines, 
and General Face Preparation. The 
adoption of mechanized mining has led to 
the demand for larger mine cars, and 
this subject, together with the use of 
large locomotives, and the problems of 
the strip.operator, will complete the dis- 


M. D. Cooper 


cussions for the day, with the exception 
of the first showing of the moving pic- 
ture of the first mechanized mine—the 
Wildwood Operation of Butler Consoli- 
dated Coal Company. This film will be 
one of the real high lights of the conven- 
tion, and will be presented at least twice, 
and possibly three times, in order that 
all delegates may have the opportunity 
to see it. 


V. C. Robbins 


G. J. Krebs 
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R. L. Hair 


Geo. A. Schultz 


Wednesday, May 7, will be given over 
to a discussion of the problems of Per- 
sonnel Training, and Mechanized Mining 
in Thin Seams. 

There is no subject in the coal indus- 
try of greater importance than that of 
the proper training of the men, either as 
to the use of the machine, or in general 
safety. The program arranged for the 
session on Personnel Training is a splem 


Members of 
Committee 


Convention of 
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B. W. Snodgrass 


the Program 
for the Annual 
Practical Coal 
Officials 


Lee Long 


did one, and will be participated in by 
some 20 operators, who will tell what 
they are doing. 

Cleaning Coal and Mechanized Mining 
in High Coal will occupy the limelight 
on Thursday, May 8, and the day will be 
concluded by the holding of the informal 
dinner, on Thursday evening. 

Two of the most interesting sessions of 
the convention will be held on Friday, the 


F. S. Pfahler 


Horace Moses 


P. C. Graney 


closing day of the convention. These are 
the 100 Percent Mechanized Mine and 
Accident Prevention. An unusual pro- 
gram is arranged for the Accident Pre- 
vention session, and it is anticipated that 
the Joseph A. Holmes Memorial Safety 
Award will be made at this session. In 
addition it is hoper that the winners of 
the National Safety Competition and of 


C. J. Fletcher 


R. E. Hobart 


Thomas G. Fear 


K. A. Spencer 


S. W. Blackslee 


Geo. B. Pryde 


the Sentinels of Safety trophy will ap- 
pear at the meeting. Safety with Me- 
chanical Mining will be one of the topics 
discussed, with approximately 20 opera- 
tors representing as many different prop- 
erties participating. A 100 percent pit 
car loader operation; a 100 percent 
scraper operation, and the final showing 
of the 100 percent mechanized mine— 
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the Wildwood property of Butler Con- 
solidated Coal Company, will conclude the 
convention. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Exceptionally fine entertainment will 
be arranged for the delegates which will 
be participated in by the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, The Cincinnati 
Coal Exchange, and members of the local 
group of operators. On Monday night, 
there will be a reception at the Gibson 
Hotel with members of the local commit- 
tee to welcome the delegates. This will 
be of short duration, and will be followed 
by the first showing of the Wildwood 
film, followed by dancing and music. 
Tuesday evening will be left free for 
delegates to entertain themselves as they 
wish. 

A complimentary dinner will be tend- 
ered Mr. P. C. Thomas, chairman of the 
Program Committee, in appreciation of 
the splendid work he has done as chair- 
man. Luncheons for various groups, in- 
cluding members of the Southern Divi- 
sion, Board of Governors, The American 
Mining Congress; members of the vari- 
ous standardization committees of The 
American Mining Congress; dinners for 
the Engineering Education Committee, 
and the Manufacturers Division of the 
parent organization. 

Special entertainment is being ar- 
ranged for Wednesday evening, and the 
informal dinner on Thursday night, May 
8, will be up to last year’s record-break- 
ing event. There will be no speeches. 
There will be plenty of entertainment and 
fun, and an excellent dinner. 

These conventions and expositions offer 
an unparalleled opportunity to the coal 
operator. Not alone does it enable the 
executives to become familiar with what 


the industry is doing; it enables his 
assistants to learn first hand the vast 
amount of information disseminated at 
the meeting. Companies are sending 
more and more of their men each year, 
and as the circle widens, so the develop- 
ments in efficient production widens. 
Quoting from that able authority on the 
industry, Mr. Newell G. Alford, of 
Eavenson, Alford and Hicks, and asso- 
cite editor of this magazine “Legion are 
the younger men in the coal mining in- 
dustry today with the ambition and 
energy to succeed in a large way. Not 
a few of them are considering the ad- 
visability of turning to other work than 
mining with more apparent promise of 
reward. Just why should the coal in- 
dustry allow these younger men to regret 
their choice of coal mining as a means 
of livelihood? Is longer range vision not 
distorted by absorption from present in- 
side competition and the growing in- 
vasion of substitute fuels? » Cincinnati 
offers an excellent opportunity for these 
young men.” 

It is to be hoped and we urge the in- 
dustry to send its promising young men 
to this Cincinnati convention. If it will 
do so it will find the rewards far greater 
than the expense, particularly if the 
management will find out and utilize the 
knowledge they gain at this meeting. 

The arrangements for this year’s meet- 
ing have been directly under the auspices 


of The American Mining Congress, sole: 
sponsor for the convention and exposi- * 
tion. They have been guided by the able - 


management of Mr. Thomas and his ex- 
cellent committee, and the support and 
cooperation of the members of the Manu- 
facturers Division of The American 
Mining Congress, headed by Mr. C. L. 
Herbster, of the Hockensmith Wheel and 
Mine Car Company. E. R. Coombes, of 


The Lobby at the 1929 Convention 
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the staff of The American Mining Uon- 
gress, and editor of THE MINING Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL, has acted as secretary of 
the Program Committee. The manage- 
ment this year has also had the active 
cooperation of the National Committee 
on Mechanized Mining, of which Mr. 
G. B. Southward is mechanization engi- 
neer. The General Electric Company has 
consented to again permit their Mr. L. W. 
Shugg to act as director of exhibits, 
Altogether the arrangements for the 
meeting, and the cooperating forces, in- 
sure a convention and exposition of out- 
standing merit. 


Members of the Program Committee 
are: 


Program Committee: Chairman, P. C. 
Thomas, general manager of mines, The 
Koppers Company. Secretary, E. R. 
Coombes, assistant to secretary, The 
American Mining Congress. 

Advisory Committee: Paul Weir, Dr. 
L. E. Young, Geo. B. Harrington, W. L. 
Affelder, Ezra Van Horn, Newell G. 
Alford. 

Alabama—D. A. Thomas. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma—Franklin 


Bache, V. C. Robbins. 

Colorado—R. L. Hair, B. W. Snodgrass. 

Illinois—F. §S. Pfahler, G. C. Me- 
Fadden. 

Indiana—C. J. Fletcher. 

Kansas, Missouri and Iowa—K. A. 
Spencer, Ira Clemens. 

Kentucky—W. G. Duncan, Jr., L. B. 
Abbott. 

Maryland—R. P. Maloney. 

New Mexico—Horace Moses. 

Ohio—R. V. Clay. 

Pennsylvania (Anthracite)—R. E. Ho- 
bart., 
Pennsylvania (Bituminous)—S. W. 
Blakslee, Geo. J. Krebs, Thos. Dawson, 
M. D. Cooper. 

Utah—Geo. A. Schultz. 

Virginia—J. D. Rogers, Lee Long. 

West Virginia—P. C. Graney, Thos. G. 
Fear. 

Wyoming—Geo. B. Pryde. 
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NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
of Coal Mine Equipment 


AN OUTSTANDING feature 
of the American Mining Congress’ Con- 
vention of Coal Operating Officials each 
year is the National Exposition of Coal 
Mining Equipment. This exposition, held 
in conjunction with the convention is set 
in the wings of the auditorium adjacent 
to the hall in which the meetings con- 
vene and presents a complete display of 
the various types of machinery, equip- 
ment and appliances used by the indus- 
try. Because of its value in giving con- 
vention delegates a convenient oppor- 
tunity of viewing under one roof ex- 
hibits which cover practically the entire 
field of coal mine mechanization, and 
which include the latest and most im- 
proved devices, it is looked forward to 
annually as an important and useful ad- 
junct by coal operators. 

But at no time within the previous six 
years during which the conventions have 
been held has the national exposition 
played so important a part as it will at 
the coming convention to be held in Cin- 
cinnati, May 5 to 9. With the industry’s 
interest in mechanization at a new peak, 
demand for floor space has exceeded all 
past records, manufacturers have pre- 
pared more extensive displays and the 
exposition will be the largest and most 
complete of its kind ever held. 

Great have been the improvements in 
mining machinery and equipment made 
during the past year, and special atten- 
tion will be devoted by manufacturers in 
throwing the spotlight on these displays 
and in bringing before delegates and vis- 
itors many new machines and devices 
which will be demonstrated for the first 
time to operators. 

More than 125 exhibitors have been 
alloted approximately 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor-space for their displays, which are 
being planned with great care and at- 
tention to emphasize the high points in 
each manufacturer’s products and a large 
corps of experts, technicians, factory 
representatives and executives will be on 
hand to take charge of each separate 
exhibit. 

Leading authorities on mechanization 
will be present to help solve the oper- 
ator’s problems and to answer his ques- 
tions, and trained engineers will demon- 


strate machinery in operation and will . 


show the proper methods of using equip- 
ment appliances for greatest efficiency. 


NEW THINGS 
to see at Cincinnati 


Stainless steel for mine pumps. 
New reversible bit and bit holders 
New electric hammer. 

Separator magnet remoping tramp 


Separation of wood, sulphur balls 
and tramp iron from coal. 

New Cardox cartridge. 

New Sullivan coal cutter. 

New Goodman low vein shortwall. 

All-steel electric welded mine car. 

Jeffrey 44-C loading machine. 

New type pit car loaders. 

Improved type 7 B. U. Joy Loader. 

New type dump car. 

Edison Model H lamp. 

Whaley automat loader. 

275 kilowatt mercury arc rectifier. 

Internally lubricated wire rope. 

Health-giving sunshine lamp for un- 
derground workers. 

Double compartment _rewashing 
hydro-separator. 

Simon-Carves wash box. 

Concenco flat picker. 


Including a vast variety of equipment, 
the displays will comprise many full- 
size working models and elaborate ani- 
mated exhibits on a miniature scale, as 
well as exhibits of machine parts, tools, 
and many forms of safety and life-saving 
apparatus. : 

There will be booths equipped with 
motion-picture projectors throwing con- 
tinuous mechanization film subjects, 
other displays will be illustrated with 
stereoptican views, photographs, dia- 
grams, and elaborate working charts, and 
all will be amply supplied with descrip- 
tive and explanatory literature. 

An entire miniature mine railway 
system with automatic throw-switches 
and signalling devices will be shown in 
operation in one booth. In another, 
mechanized mine shafts will be exhibited 
in cross-section. A complete miniature 
coal ‘mine will be shown equipped with 


automatic bottom-dumping cars. There 
will be on display a motor-operated tip- 
ple model, with bumper car stops, an au- 
tomatic mine tipple weight indicator and 
recording device, as well as full sized 
mine cars, electric locomotives, loading 
and cutting machines, “duck-bills,” and 
many types of coal preparation machin- 
ery including washing and dry cleaning 
devices, and other exhibits include pumps 
and ventillating blowers in operation, 
haulage equipment and supplies, elec- 


- trical equipment, power transmission ap- 
iron from coal. 


paratus, explosives and blasting equip- 
ment, and the newest and latest improve- 
ments in safety devices and appliances. 

Practically every manufacturer of 
major importance to coal mining will be 
represented at the exposition. The 
United States Bureau of Mines which is 
preparing a special Government exhibit, 
and the various displays are classified 
as follows: Bearings, Cutting and 
Shearing Machines and Equipment, 
Drilling Machines, Electrical Equipment, 
Explosive and Blasting Equipment, 
Haulage Equipment and Supplies, Hoists 
and Dumps, Lamps, Loaders, Conveyors 
and Scrapers, Lubricants and Labrica- 
tors, Mechanical Power Transmission 
Apparatus, Miscellaneous, Preparation, 
Publishers, Pumps and Piping, Safety 
Equipment, Testing and Weighing De- 
vices, U. S. Government, Ventillation 
Equipment, Wire Rope, Shovels and 
Wood Treating. 

The exposition is sponsored by the 
Manufacturers Division of the American 
Mining Congress of which C. L. Herb- 
ster is chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors, with F. J. Maple, Charles C. 
Whaley and Ralph C. Becker, as vice- 
chairmen, and an able committee in . 
charge of making all plans and prepa- 
rations. 

The management of the exposition will 
again be in charge of L. W. Shugg who, 
through the courtesy of his company, the 
General Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., will serve as director of Ex- 
hibits. Mr. Shugg has been director of 
exhibits for the last three exhibitions, 
and his wide experience not only with his 
company but as director of exhibits for 
the ‘National Electric Light Show and 
for many other leading industrial asso- 
ciations, insures skillful handling and 
able direction. .. 
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National Exposition 


The Ahlberg Bearing 
Company will show a 
complete line of “CJB” 
ball bearings, Alberg 
Ground Bearings, and 
Transmission Bearings, 
such as are generally 
used in coal mine equip- 
ment. The exhibit will 


F. O. burkaoiaer 


Burkholder. 

The exhibit of The Louis Allison Com- 
pany will show their type “E” explosion 
proof, ventilated, alternating current 
motor. This is a comparatively new de- 
velopment in the electrical industry and 
has been favorably reported on by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. Two 
motors will be shown, one being as- 
sembled complete and the other taken 
apart to show details of construction. 
Exhibit will be in charge of R. J. Owen, 
sales engineer. 

The exhibit of American Cable Com- 
pany will consist of display boards show- 
ing complete line of cable and wire used 
in connection with the mining industry, 
including hoist, elevator and sling cables 
and the various accessories, such as 
hooks, clips, sockets, thimbles, and 
shackles. In addition they will have a 
section of bridge cable to display, sim- 
ilar to those the American Cable Com- 
pany furnished in the erection of the 
Delaware River Bridge, Detroit River 
Bridge and Mount Hope Bridge. 

Mr. W. H. Slingluff, of the Chicago 
office, will have charge of the exhibit. 

American Car and 
Foundry Company will 
show one of their drop 
bottom mine cars, one 
car of a type they build 
regularly, some wheels 
and equipment which 
will be of interest to the 
industry, and as usual, 
Mr. J. L. McDowell will 
have charge of the 
exhibit. 

The exhibit of the American Coal 
Cleaning Corporation will consist of one 
complete operating unit, including their 
latest type “R” 72144, American Pneu- 
matic Separator, with anti gravity mid- 
dlings return chutes, hoppers and feed- 
ers. The exhibit will be in operation and 
will be in charge of Edward O’Toole, Jr. 

The American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany will exhibit soft rubber lined steel 
pipe, hard rubber lined steel pipe and 
fittings for same; hard rubber lined 
crane No. 465 gate valve in various sizes 
and hard rubber lined flumes, all repre- 
sentative of their work to protect equip- 
ment from corrosion by acid mine water. 
They will also exhibit a section of rub- 
ber lined pipe cut in half and small por- 
tion of this pipe will be left bare of rub- 
ber. By means of a small, hard rubber 
pump, they will pump a solution which 
will be the equivalent of acid mine water 
to show the relative resistance of the 
lining compared with a small section 
which will not be rubber lined. 

Solid hard rubber pipe and fittings will 
also be exhibited together with a small 
rubber lined steel tank which is used in 
connection with actual corrosion test. 

Photographs will amplify the exhibit 
which will be in charge of D. Wilkins, 
H. S: Brady and M. Husselrath. 


be in charge of F. O. 


A. J. Gurney will be in 
charge of the exhibit of 
The American Mine Door 
Company. They will ex- 
hibit their high pressure 
permissible rock-duster 
together with their elec- 
tric switch thrower. Sig- 
nals are given by lights 

A. J. Gurnsey or bells or both— 

switches are automati- 
cally thrown mechanically or electrically 
by the motorman on the train, without 
reducing speed. 


The American Steel & 
Wire Company will ex- 
hibit their regular line 


wire and cables includ- 
ing mining machine 
cables and rail bonds. 
The following represent- 
atives of the company 
will be present, Messrs. 
H. H. Febrey, Herman 
Barthel, R. A. Coates, C. J. Boon, A. C. 
Jones, R. E. Francisco. 


The exhibit of the 
Albert & J. M. Anderson 
Mfg. Co., will consist of 
electrical material for 
ase in and around mining 
properties, a complete 
line of plugs and re- 
ceptacles in all capaci- 
ties from 20 amperes to 
500 amperes for the 


B. G. Durham 


charging of storage bat- . 


teries on battery operated locomotives, 
a complete line of plugs and receptacles 
for making electrical connections to coal 
cutting machines, electrically operated 
shovels and conveyors. These will be in 
all capacities for both alternating and 
direct current. And in addition, a com- 
plete line of trolley line material in- 
cluding mine hangers and insulators, 
trolley ears and clamps, section insula- 
tors, frogs and crossings and knife 
switches for sectionalizing the trolley 
line. 

The exhibit will also include testing 
clamps and air vane relays, in addition 
to our automatic time switch used for 
the control ‘automatically of surface 
lights around the mines. 

B. G. Durham will be in charge of the 
exhibit. 


Mr. F. W. Webster will 
be in charge of the Atlas 
Powder Company ex- 
hibit, which will consist 
of a display of electric 
firing devices and blast- 
ing machines. 


W. F. Webster 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
show their equipment in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany; and will probably display their 
permissible mine locomotive. 

The Bethlehem Steel 
Company exhibit will 
consist of a moving ex- 
hibit of mine cars and 
an extensive exhibit of 
trackwork and mine ties 
including switch stands, 
Bethlehem standard 
mine ties, Bethlehem 
Nos. 9 and 17 Keystone 
mine ties and a number 


of wire rope, electric: 


May, 1930 


of specialties such as car sprags, cou- 
pling pins and links, rail clamps, frogs, 
stryctural shapes and drill steels. The 
exhibit will be supplemented by enlarged 
educational photographs. 

Mr. W. B. Pritchard will be in charge 
of the exhibit. 

The Bonney-Floyd Company will pre- 
sent their high capacity, high live load- 
ratio, roller bearing, spring draw bar, 
spring bumper alloy steel wheels, mine 
car; Bonney-Floyd cast steel mine car 
bumpers; their cast steel mine car 
wheels; and their cast alloy steel heat 
treated mine car coupling. 

The exhibit will be in charge of James 
L. Cawthon, Jr. 


Boyts, Porter & Com- 
pany will exhibit their 
Yough 6000 Series, 5% 
by 8 piston mine gather- 
ing pump, equipped with 
10 hp. variable speed 
motor, mounted on tank, 
and taking its water 
through three branch 
suction lines automati- 
cally controlled by 
Yough automatic suction control valves. 
New Yough centrifugal pump operated 
by 15 hp. motor. The design of this 
pump is new and distinctive. Yough 
2%2-in. rotary mine gathering pump— 
no motor. Yough strait-flo check valve. 
Display of major parts of the three 
pumps. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Ken- 
neth A. Reid. 


K. A. Reid 


The Brown-Fayro 
Company will show a 
complete line of their 
“Brownie” equipment in- 
cluding permissible 
hoist, Model HG, with 
Westinghouse RH motor 
and switch. Model HI 
hoist, featuring an elec- 
trically operated brake 
for operations where re- 
mote control is required or where it is 
desirable to hold the load on a grade for 
any length of time. Permissible mine 
car loader, Model LF-8, a readily porta- 
ble machine having a double chain flight 
conveyor with self-contained power unit 
and self-cleaning hopper, high carbon 
pan bottom and wearing strips and 
totally enclosed working parts. When 
operated by two men, 40 to 60 tons of 
coal can be loaded per day. The Austin- 
Brownie “Perfect Oiler” mine gathering 
pump. “The Brownie” car retarder, 
Model RB, designed for lowering trips of 
cars past the loading head of conveyors 
and scraper loaders. Timken bearing 
mine car truck, illustrating a new type 
of bearing enclosure, particularly de- 
signed for applications requiring caging 
on the extended wheel hub. A complete 
line of Multiport check valves, foot 
valves, strainers, etc., available in cast 
iron or anti-acid bronze. A number of 
specialties, including rerailers, derailers, 
— bearing sheaves and track rollers, 
etc. 


The Bucyrus-Erie 
Company will have a 
most unusual exhibit. 
For further details see it 
in Booth No, 115, North 
Wing, Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati. 


M. J. Weodhull 
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Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany will exhibit a com- 
plete display of Carnegie 
copper-steel mine ties 
and Carnegie light rails. 
Also a set of steel mine 
timbers, and a number of 
signs and photographs. 

Participating with the 
parent company will be 
their subsidiaries, the 
American Steel and Wire Co. and the 
Lorain Steel Co. 

All of these companies are of the 
group comprising the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
R. L. Twitchell. 


The Central Mine 
Equipment Company will 


Type B Fairfield mine 
car loader which is much 
the same as Type A ex- 
cept that it is built and 
designed for lower coal 
seams. Also the coal- 
Patrick master drill bit. 
The exhibit will be in charge of R. M. 
Patrick. 


The Central Frog & 
Switch Company are 
manufacturers of frogs, 
bumper or car stop, steel 
ties, portable turnouts, 
switch stands, guard 
rails, etc., and will pre- 
sent an interesting dis- 
play of this equipment. 
The exhibit will probably 
be in charge of E. R. 
Heitzman. 


The main feature of the exhibit of The 


Century Wood Preserving Co. will be two 
separate groups of mine sets and mine 
ties, shown in track form. The one set 
will comprise 10 old treated ties from a 
mine of the Century Coal Company. The 
other set, some untreated oak ties. 


Over each set of ties will be placed 
several mine timber sets, including such 
as they ordinarily furnish framed and 
treated, ready for installation in the 
mine. There will also be some sets show- 
ing the effects of decay in untreated 
timbers and the service obtained from 
old treated sets. 

An automatic projecting machine will 
show slides illustrating the advantages 
of preserving mine timber, the methods 
of preparing the timber, storage yards 
of mine timber, treating plants for mine 
timber and details of manufacture of 
 agiaaas used for treated mine tim- 

r. 

Various kinds of timber will be ex- 
hibited showing the growth of fungus 
and how it has decayed these timbers. 
The principal types of preservatives 
used to inhibit such action by the fungus 
will be exhibited. 

Photographs, pamphlets and books will 
complete the exhibit, which will be in 
charge of J. A. Stockdale. 


Chicago Automatic 
Conveyor will exhibit 
their Red Devil, Model 
No. 70, pit car loader; a 
machine for low vein 
mines. 

Exhibit will be in 
charge of A. E. Thrun. 


show their Type A Fair-. 
field mine car loader, also 
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The exhibit of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company will comprise the follow- 
ing: Electric and pneumatic coal drills 
for all types of coal and softer mine rock 
drilling; electric and pneumatic main- 
tenance and repair tools of the portable 
type; pneumatic rock drills. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
F. E. Taylor. 

The Cincinnati Mine 
Machinery Company wi!l 
have on display the fol- 
lowing equipment: Cin- 
cinnati cutter chains, the 
new Cincinnati reversible 
bit for cutter chains, the 
Ohio electric hammer. 
They will show sections 
of Cincinnati cutter 
chains intended for the 
various makes of mining machines. Also 
a small Cincinnati chain (one-fourth the 
usual size) operating on a miniature 
shortwall machine. They will also ex- 
hibit for the first time the new Cincinnati 
reversible bit and bit holder. This is the 
first reversible bit which can be used with 
any and all of the various standard 
makes of drop-forged cutter chains. In 
addition they will exhibit the Ohio elec- 
tric hammer in actual operation. This 
likewise is a new tool. It is particularly 


E. P. Stenger 


adapted for mounting trolley hangers 
direct to the mine roof. 

The exhibit is 
Stenger. 


in charge of E. P. 


Coal Mining will dis- 
play their magazine, Coal 
Mining, and Mr. P 
Jasick will be in charge. 


P. F. Jasick 


Coal Mine Management is a publica- 
tion exclusively for the coal operating 
man, and is taking space to present to 
them the service they have to offer. The 
exhibit will be in charge of J. A. Burton. 


Conveyor Sales Com- 
pany, Ine., exhibit will 
consist of photographs of 
equipment as well as de- 
scriptive literature, and 
will be in charge of Mr. 
R. A. Walter. 


R. A. Walter 


The Coal Treating Equipment Co. will 
exhibit for the first time and will show 
their dust treating equipment. 

The Deister Concen- 
trator Company will have 
a miniture coal washing 
plant consisting of a 
Leahy NO-Blind vibrat- 
ing screen for sizing 
table feed and a small 
size coal washing table 
in operation, preparing 


R. T. Bliss coal. The operation of 
this equipment is con- 
tinuous; Consenco flat picker, which 


equipment is used for separating flats 
from cubically fractured coal. Also a 
double vibrator 4 ft. by 9 ft., double sur- 
face Leahy NO-Blind vibrating screen. 
This particular piece will be motor drive 
and will be hooked up so that it may be 
run to demonstrate its vibrating action. 

The exhibit will be in charge of R. T. 
Bliss. 
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The Deming Company 
will show the new Dem- 
ing 3-in. 100 gallon per 
minute “Oil-Rite” mine 
gathering pump, mounted 
on cast iron_ sub- 
base equipped with 
wheels and axles, and di- 
rect-connected by gear- 


ing to a 7% hp. Allis- 
Chalmers direct current 
motor. This unit will be equipped with 


the new Ohio Brass automatic motor 
starter; new Deming Fig. 4020—1%-in. 
ball-bearing centrifugal pump in opera- 
tion, direct-connected to a 3 hp., 1,750 
r.p.m. motor. This equipment will be in 
operation. Different models of belt-driven 
centrifugal pumps—special acid-resisting 
water end for Deming 5 x 5 “Oil-Rite,” 
0 g.p.m. mine gathering pump. Made. 
of stainless iron. 

The exhibit will be in charge of E. E. 
Kendall. 


The Duff-Norton Man- 
ufacturing Company will 
show their complete 
line of lifting jacks, and 
jacks especially useful in 
the coal mining industry. 
This includes lifting jacks 
ranging in capacities 
from 1 ton to 100 tons, 
showing a lifting jack 
that will meet every pos- 
sible lifting requirement. 

The exhibit will be in charge of David 
F. Evans. 


D. F. Evans 


Duncan Foundry and 
Machine Works, Inc., will 
exhibit their latest self- 
propelling turntable type 
conveyor; also a wheel 
type conveyor with a 
number of improvements 
over last year’s model. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of F. E. Rhine. 

The exhibit of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany will consist of dis- 
plays of photographs, 
diagrams and descriptive 
text relating to du Pont 
Explosives especially 
adapted to coal mining. 
Also a demonstration of 
some of the newest types 
of blasting accessories. 
There will be present representatives of 
their technical section who will be com- 
petent to acquaint visitors with the de- 
tails concerning the selection and use of 
their explosives and blasting accessories. 
There will also be a display of Ventube— 
a tubing for installation to ensure ade- 
quate ventilating of mines. 

The exhibit will be in charge of E. F. 
Carley. 


F. E. Rhine 


The Eagle Iron Works 
exhibit will consist of a 
working model of their 
new type OC-6 Olson 
self-dumping cages with 
automatic car stop and 
release. These cages for 
a number of years have 
held the world’s record 
for hoisting and dump- 
ing capacity. They will 
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also show descriptive literature on mine 
cars, plain and roller bearing car wheels 
and mechanical grizzly screens. 

The exhibit will be in charge of C..B. 
Laird. 
r Edison Storage Bat- 

Company will pre- 
sent an exhibit board 
showing parts and 
make-up of the Edison 
battery; cutaway cells 
showing the assembled 
parts in place; dummy 
cells; a tray of cells; 
mine safety lamps and 
other appliances. 


F. J. Foley 


The exhibit will be in charge of F. C. 
McElmoyl. 


The Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Company will ex- 
hibit a working model 
showing the application 
of a separator magnet 
removing tramp iron 
from coal on a conveyor. 
This will consist of a 
small replica of a sepa- 
rator magnet, approxi- 
mately 5 in. in diameter, 
suspended at an angle over the head 
pulley of a short belt conveyor on which 
a stream of small size coal will be fed. 
The conveyor will be motor driven and 
as the coal passes over the head pulley, 
small bolts, nuts and other magnetic 
particles will be removed by the sepa- 
rator magnet. Automatic compensator 
starters for squirrel cage induction 
motors, 110 volt to 550 volt, of the oil- 
immersed, self-contained type; 2,300 
volt reduced voltage automatic compen- 
sator type and across-the-line type oil- 
immersed, high voltage starting equip- 
ment for squirrel cage and synchronous 
motors. Across-the-line type starters 
for small AC squirrel cage motors. 

Exhibit will be in charge of A. A. 
Piper. 


A. A. Piper 


The Electric Railway 
Equipment Company ex- 
hibit will consist of dis- 
play boards and an 
erected exhibit display- 
ing trolley materials for 
mines and will include 
several new devices, as 
well as their standard 
line. 

Mr. C. A. Cawood will 
be in charge of the exhibit. 

The Electric Railway Improvement 
Company will show a new type of steel 
are weld cross bond known as Type AX. 
This bond is completely protected 
against derailed cars as the cable leaves 
the steel terminal at a point under the 
base of the rail and lies below the level 
of the ties from rail to rail. Only %-in. 
of the steel terminal extends outside the 
rail base so that it is practically impos- 
sible to break the terminal off the rail 
with derailed cars or dragging equip- 
ment. 

They will also display steel arc weld 
and copper arc weld rail bonds together 
with welding rheostats for rail bonding. 

The following representatives will be 
in charge of the exhibit: P. T. Bevers, 
N. G. Carlson, L. F. Heckert, and E. B. 
Moore. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


exhibit will consist of various types of 
Exide batteries used in mining locomo- 
tive service, and the following repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance: W. 
VanC. Brandt, L. M. Gay, H. V. Allen, 
G. H. Thrush, H. R. Johnson, J. F. Flem- 
ing, J. M. Vanston. 


Elliott Service Com- 
pany exhibit will consist 
of a sample installation 
of a four-panel bulletin 
board; samples of indi- 
vidual 17-in. by 22-in. 
posters which are used 
for distribution around 
mines; sample copies of 
their foremanship mate- 
rial which is used to edu- 
cate the mine foreman to the importance 
of man management and his job. 

The Elliott Plan Service is a visual 
plan of constructive material employed 
for the cutting out of waste and preven- 
tion of accidents through a medium of 
visual appeal. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. C. 
McCoy. 


J.R. Lancaster 


Enterprise Wheel and 
Car Corporation will ex- 
hibit a low height, large 
capacity mine car of ex- 
tra durable type. Also 
roller bearing trucks and 
heat-treated mine car 
hitchings. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of C. P. Daniels. 


Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company will exhibit a 
coal mine car dial scale 
fully set up and ready 
for operation, a portable 
platform dial scale, a 
ball-bearing centrifugal 
pump in operation, a 

motor-driven _ ball-bear- 
J. A. Manly ing centrifugal pump 
with upper casing raised 
to show interior construction, a motor- 
driven mine-gathering pump partly dis- 
assembled to show construction features, 
a sectional 25-hp. ball-bearing motor and 
a direct-current ball-bearing motor. 


The following representatives will be 
in attendance: Messrs. K. W. Jones, T. 
D. Slingman, Jr., T. Edw. Morrison, 
F. S. Brown, R. L. Johnson, and G. J. 
Podlesak, and Mr. J. A. Manley, vice 
president, in charge of sales, will be in 
charge. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
exhibit will consist of catalogs and bulle- 
tins of their products, and photographs 
and blue prints of plants and machinery. 
Flood City Brass & 
Electric Company will 
have on exhibition a 
Flood City room hoist, 
with permissible motor 
and starter, field coil 
testing machine for test- 
ing series wound loco- 
motive field coils, elec- 
tric controllers, espe- 
cially designed for room 
hoist service, locomotive switch for loco- 
motives with cable reel, samples of 
bronze for mine locomotives and mining 
machines, acid resisting bronze and 
stainless steel for mine pumps. 

Mr. C. N. Replogle will be in charge of 
the exhibit and will be assisted by Mr. 
H. B. Hughes. 


C. P. Daniels 


C. N. Replogle 
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The General Cable 
Company’s exhibit will 
comprise a display of 
Rome Super-Service 
cords and cables includ- 
ing high-voltage shovel 
cables, and an _ exhibit 
showing method of cut- 
ting. There will also be 
special locomotive cables, 
Rome Trenchlay non- 
metallic sheathed underground cable and 
standard cable accessories and jointing 
materials. 

Mr. C. A. Scott will be in charge of the 
exhibit. 


C. A. Scott 


General Electric Com- 
pany will exhibit a 275 
kw. mercury arc recti- 
fier in operation, and a 
200 kw. mining type syn- 
chronous converter with 
complete automatic 
searching equipment. 
— Electric service 
shop equipment mine 
a locomotive parts, with 
exhibit showing how new features may 
be added to hauling locomotives. Line 
material exhibit. Laboratory exhibit of 
scientific interest. 

The exhibit will be in charge of C. T. 
McLoughlin. 

The Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany will exhibit a new universal con- 
trol low vein shortwall machine and a 
new 6-ton low vein gathering locomo- 


tive. 
Exhibit will be in charge of J. D. 


James. Hazard Wire Rope 
Company will display a 
“Freak Knot,” full size, 
from a 1%-in. hoist rope 
which was taken from 
the bottom of a mine 
shaft after an accident 
to the hoisting engine. 

esigned by Hazard for 
H. Macmillan eculiar and severe 
types of service. Flex-Set preformed 
rope. Improved flattened strand. Patent 
armored rope. Also ropes and interest- 
ing information for coal stripping op- 
erators. 

Mr. Herbert Macmillan will be in 
charge of the exhibit. Mr. T. A. Keefe, 
district manager of their Pittsburgh of- 
fice, will also be in charge, assisted by 
members of the sales organization from 
the principal coal fields. 

Heisler Locomotive 
Works will show a 
model locomotive ex- 
actly one-tenth the size 
of a 55-ton Heisler, 
showing in exact detail 
the driving mechanism 
of this locomotive. In 
addition, operating views. 

F.L.Swabb. f Heisler locomotives 

on mining operations 
will be shown. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Frank 


L. Swabb. Hendrick Manufactur- 

g Company will show 
perforated metal screens, 
Elevatog buckets, perfo- 
rated elevator buckets, 
“Mitco” interlocked steel 
grating, “Mitco” Shur- 
Site stair treads, Hen- 
drick flanged lip screens, 
Hendrick perforated 
plates for vibrating 
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decks, “Mitco” .armorgrid, Hendrick 
milled slot screens, Hendrick perforated 
metal grilles. 

The exhibit will be in charge of B. G. 
Shotton. 

The Hercules Powder 
Company booth will con- 
sist of a mechanical dis- 
play, which mounts and 
displays by movement 
the various products of 
the Hercules Powder 
Company explosives de- 
partment. 

Available at the booth 
will be booklets and 
pamphlets describing Hercules products. 

Besides certain Hercules branch man- 
agers, salesmen, technical and service 
men, Messrs. N. S. Greensfelder, M. R. 
Budd, and T. Marvin will be present. 


N. 8S. Greensfelder 


Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Company will 
have an exceptionally in- 
teresting exhibit. They 
will be located in spaces 
60-61, South Hall. 


Hulburt Oil & Grease 
Company will have on 
display several drums of 
the various densities of 
lubricating grease for 
use on coal mine equip- 
ment. They will also 
display their various 
systems of lubrication. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of E. W. Wanner. 

Hydrotator Company 
will show a moving pic- 
ture of the Hydrotator 
in operation and _ will 
show a continuous movie 
on a projector. The 
movie will consist of ani- 
mated presentation 
showing the principle in- 
volved in the Hydrotator 
process, together with 
pictures of various installations. The 
Hydrotator thickener and classifier will 
also be shown, as well as the coal clean- 
ing apparatus. 

The exhibit will be in charge of E. B. 
Day, assisted by W. L. Remick. 

The Ironton Engine 
Company display will 
consist of a complete 
Ironton Shaker conveyor 
in operation including 
the drive engine, through 
a 90-degree turn. This 
is similar to the display 
of last year with the ex- 
ception of the 90-degree 
turn which is a new 
Ironton development first displayed. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
Alfree. 


E. B. Day 


E. H. Alfree 


Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Car Company will show 
an all-steel, electric 
welded mine car. This 
car has been in service 
for the last six months, 
in a West Virginia mine. 
Also the Sensenich self- 
adjusting truck; a pat- 
ented Exton-Timken 
wheel and sheave 
wheels. 
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The exhibit will be in charge of Ches- 
ter G. Sensenich. 


The Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company plan to 
display their 44-C load- 
ing machine with a back- 
ground of pictures, and 
possibly a portable mov- 
ing picture of the ma- 
chine in operation. 


Joy Manufacturing 
Company will show the 
improved type 7-BU Joy 
loader, which has the 
same patented gathering 
mechanism used on all 
Joy machines, and with 
the exception of con- 
veyor is identical with 
all improved type Joy 
loaders. This particular 
machine is designed for operation in 
seams ranging from 48 to 60 in. in 
thickness. The overall length of this 
machine is 24 ft., width 6 ft. % in., and 
the lowest overall height is 40 in. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
Walter Dake. 


The Joyce-Cridland 


W. M. Dake 


Company exhibit will 
consist of a complete line 
» of every type of jack, in- 
» cluding jacks for hand- 
line electric locomotives, 
’ heavy loaded coal cars, 
track jacks, and plain 
lever mine jacks, also an 
automatic lowering mine 
jack. They will intro- 
duce at this convention a 5-ton automatic 
lowering mine trip jack. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Hus- 
ton Brown. 

Jones Flexible Conveyor Company 
will show their conveyor which is of the 
shaker type, with rope drive by means 
of which several units can be driven 
from one engine. 


C. H. Brown 


Keystone Lubricating 
Company will have on 
display a Keystone pneu- 
matic lubricator fitted 
with two flexible hose 
lines for use in greasing 
mine car wheels. The 
exhibit will demonstrate 
the method of greasing 
both sides of the car at 

he same time. At the 
end of the flexible hose is used a Gresser 
mine car nozzle which connects with the 
Gresser fitting in the car wheel. Air 
pressure is automatically maintained in 
the lubricator by a motor compressor 
set equipped with a cut-in and cut-out 
switch. The display will include various 
types of Keystone safety lubricators and 
Keystone greases for mining equipment. 

The exhibit will be in charge of H. A. 
Busby. 


H. A. Busby 


The Koppers-Rheola- 
veur Corporatien’s ex- 
hibit this year will con- 
sist of a scene-in-action 
display measuring 4 feet 
by 6% feet, which is a 
reproduction of a sealed 
discharge Rheolaveur 
plant for cleaning coal up 
to 6 inches in diameter, 
and an enlarged colored 
drawing of a free discharge plant with a 
series of pictures enlarged and framed 
showing the various installations of their 


Ino. Griffen 
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equipment both anthracite and bitu- 
minous. In addition, they will have on 
exhibit a number of photographs of de- 
tails of these installations mounted on a 
vertical display fixture. Photostats of 
flow sheets of these plants will also be 
included in this exhibit. An automatic 
stereopticon will exhibit slides showing 
further pictures of our various installa- 
tions. Various photographs and pictures 
will be exhibited, illustrating the Car- 
penter centrifugal drier. This will be 
illustrated by framed pictures and dia- 
— of drier installations and its de- 
tails. 


The exhibit will be in charge of John 
Griffen. 

The LaBour Company, Inc., will have 
in operation one of their self-priming 
centrifugal pumps, fitted with some glass- 
working parts and glass lines, so that the 
operation and air-handling ability of this 
pump is clearly demonstrated. Also two 
automatic gathering valves, which are 
especially designed for mine service. 

Mr. G. C. Moore will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company exhibit 
will consist principally of 
a full line of samples of 
wire rope required in the 
mining industry. Also 
some moving pictures of 
wire rope making and 
wire rope in operation. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of Walter C. 
Richards. 

Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Company will show a 
complete line of electric 
greasing systems for 
mine car trucks, locomo- 
tives, tipple machinery, 
shaker screens, etc., in- 
cluding their EM-200 
Lincoln electric lubrigun, 
and standard plugs, and 
Lincoln electric _lubri- 
guns made in several different styles. 
They will be prepared to show how easy 
it is to grease a mine car truck a minute. 
The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. F. S. 
Barks, Mr. Allison Walker, Mr. C. R. 
Hooten, and Mr. H. N. Fitch. 


The feature of the Link- 
Belt Company’s exhibit 
will be a working model 
of the Link-Belt-Simon- 
Carves wash box. Link 
Belt vibrating screen and 
Herringbone speed re- 
ducer exhibits will round 
out the display, which 
will have a background of 
enlarged pictures illus- 
trating Link-Belt materials handling and 
power transmission chains and ma- 
chinery and screening equipment. Link- 
Belt engineers from the various coal 
fields will be in attendance during the 
exhibit. 

Maecwhyte Company exhibit will show 
the internally lubricated rope that is 
arousing so much interest in the coal 
mining industry. This is accomplished 
by a high-grade grease, made liquid with 
heat and applied to the individual wires 
of the rope during fabrication. This 


W. C. Richards 


Allison Walker 


J. W. Wilson 


grease hardens when it hits the cold 
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wires and is spun into the strand, where 
it remains to lubricate the wires and 
protect them for the entire life of the 
rope. : 

Mancha Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive Com- 
pany will exhibit their 
line of equipment, fea- 
turing several special 
items. This company 
manufactures the Type A 
and Type B “coal getter.” 

The exhibit will prob- 
ably be in charge of Mr. 
Raymond Mancha. 

McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., ex- 
hibit will furnish com- 
plete information con- 
cerning the following 
publications: Coal Age, 
coal mining catalogs, Mc- 
Graw Coal Mining Direc- 
ers Catalog an ine 
H. A. Clarke Directory. 

Mr. H. A. Clarke will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 


The exhibit of the 
Mine Safety Appliances 
Company will feature the 
Edison Model H electric 
safety cap lamp — the 
latest development in 
safe and efficient mine 
lighting. The Edison 
Model H lamp employs a 
newly developed bakelite 
head piece, which directs 
the light where it can be most efficiently 
used, whether the man is working or 
traveling. New fireproof: charging racks 
and equipment for Edison lamps will also 
be displayed. In addition, the M-S-A 
display will feature a complete line of 
first-aid materials, gas-detecting and re- 
cording instruments, respiratory protec- 
tive equipment, including the Burrell all 
service gas mask, self-rescuers and Mc- 
Caa two-hour oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus, rock dust distributors and rock 
dust testing kits, the M-S-A protective 
hat, safety clothing, signs, goggles, etc. 

John T. Ryan will be in charge of the 
exhibit. 


J.T. Ryan 


The Mining Congress 
Journal exhibit will con- 
sist of display material 
of interest alike to op- 
erator and manufacturer. 

Charts will be shown 
which give the terri- 
torial circulation of the 
magazine, its circulation 
compared to the number 
of mining operations in 
the United States and their buying 
power in each branch of the industry and 
percentage of total circulation by classi- 
fications. 

In addition the booklet—“The Mining 
Industry; a $350,000,000 Market”—will 
be available together with display boards 
of advertising pages prepared by The 
Mining Congress Journal for advertisers, 
displays of sample text pages and lists 
of contributing authors. 

The Mining Safety Device Company 
exhibit will consist of a motor operated 
tipple model showing a rotary dump, a 


J. M. Hadley 


bumper stop car feeder, and chain haul. 
The model operates with miniature mine 
cars which are loaded with coal. The 
model operates continuously and can be 
started and stopped at will. They will 
also exhibit a number of smaller models 
showing mine car cagers, feeders, and 
car stops. 

The exhibit will be in charge of G. W. 
Merritt. 

The Morrow Manufac- 
turing Company exhibit 
will consist of a working 
model of a four-track 
tipple with three loading 
booms, slack conveyor, 
mixing or reassembling 
conveyor, rescreen con- 
veyor con- 

veyor. elt conveyor 

H.8. McClain iil deliver the coal from 
the dump to the screens, the dump being 
located at the bottom of a slope. This 
tipple model will be built on a scale of 
1% in. to 12 in., or one-eighth true size. 
The tipple is so designed that the coal 
may be sized, hand picked and reas- 
sembled in any combinations required. 

Mr. H. S. McClain will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 


Morse Chain Company 
exhibit will consist of a 
stroboscope which is a 
piece of apparatus de- 
signed to show the action 
of the rocker joint of the 
Morse silent chain under 
actual operating condi- 
tions, by means of a syn- 
chronized Neon lamp 
which gives a slow mo- 
tion effect. A triple reduction chain 
type speed reducer, as well as various 
samples of chain will also be on display. 
The newest application of Morse chain 
as applied to flexible couplings will be 
shown. 

Mr. A. F. Weston will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Company will 
exhibit mainly their pit car loader 
mounted on a special set of slide rails 
manufactured by them, featuring the 
ease with which the loader moves from 
room to room, simplicity of construc- 
tion, equipped with roller chain and 
easily repaired when it is necessary. 
They will also exhibit some cast iron 
wheels and a few forgings. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Alfred 
E. Pickard. 


A. F. Weston 


The Murray Pump and 
Valve Manufacturing 
Company will display 
Murray all-wood acid re- 
sisting pumps, all-wood 
acid resisting gate, check, 
and foot valves, lead and 
wood lined acid resisting 
gate, check, and foot 
valves, bronze gathering 
pumps for mine service, 
centrifugal pumps and _ acid-resisting 
treated pipe. The wood pump is unique 
in that the water end is constructed en- 
tirely of wood. It is directly connected 
to a self oiling Timken tapered roller 
bearing power frame and is equipped 
with non-metallic acid proof plungers 
and all-steel gears. 

The all-wood valves are similar in 
construction to the all-wood pump in that 
all parts coming in contact with the 
water are of wood. These valves have 
a working pressure up to 50 pounds. 


R. W. Murray 
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The metal gathering pump is equipped 
with either all bronze acid resisting 
water end, or cast iron bronze fitted 
water end. Murray treated pipe is pre- 
pared especially for service in acidulous 
water. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Robert 


W. Murray. 
The Myers-Whaley 
Company exhibit will 
consist of a Whaley Au- 
tomat, the new coal load- 
ing machine recently de- 
veloped which will be in 
operation; motion pic- 
tures of the Whaley Au- 
tomat loading coal; a 
working model of the 
Myers-W haley shovel 
and a number of photographs showing 
this machine operating under various 
conditions. 
The exhibit will be in charge of 
Charles Whaley. 


C. C. Whaley 


The exhibit of the Na- 
tional Armature & Elec- 
tric Works which is the 
first exhibit of their 
product before a national 
convention, will include a 
collection of armature 
coils and field coils rep- 
/ resentative of their prod- 
V. Frederiksen Ct. This company spe- 

cializes in  mica-insu- 
lated, hot-pressed coils. 

Mr. Victor Frederiksen will have 
charge of the exhibit. 

National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., will exhibit a 
full line of carbon, 
graphite and metal- 
graphite brushes, weld- 
ing carbons and _ the 
Eveready Sunshine Lamp 
which is coming into use 
to supply the deficiency 
in sunshine, otherwise 
; inherent in mining oper- 
ations. The manufacture of carbon 
brushes will be shown in a very inter- 
esting manner by means of a continuous 
projector. 

Mr. V. J. Nolan will be in charge of 
the exhibit for the carbon sales divi- 
sion of their company. 

The National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Com- 
pany will show Naco 
cast steel steam shovel 
chains, also swivel hitch- 
ings, Naco steel single 
link hitchings, link hitch- 
ings, Naco steel mine car 
wheels, and the Willison 
mine car coupler. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of Mr. Geo. R. Farrell. 

The Niagara Concrete Mixer Company, 
manufacturers of the Niagara counter- 
flow screen which operates on the rotary 
principle is exhibiting their screens 
which are supplied in one, two and three- 
deck sizes. The design, construction and 
ability to continuously handle large 
quantities of material speedily are 
pointed out. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearing Corporation 
will exhibit a complete line of sample 
ball, roller and thrust bearings, including 
their new types of self-aligning and 
angular contact ball bearings in the 
metric sizes. Also a number of sectioned 
units and parts of mining machinery in 
order to show typical mountings of their 
ball and roller bearings. 


G. R. Farrell 
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The By will be in charge of Mr. 
Cc. ham. 

The Northern Conveyor 
& Mfg. Company will ex- 
hibit two new models of 
feeder conveyors employ- 
ing sectional design and 
construction, which are 
new as applied to feeder 
conveyors. Also two new 
models of pit car loaders 
and a new machine rep- 
resenting radically new 
design in the pit car loader type of 
conveyor. 

The following representatives will be 
in attendance assisting Mr. Geo. R. Whit- 
nall, who will be in charge: Mr. E. M. 
Platts, Mr. L. L. Sammans, Mr. H. J. 
Burchart, Mr. D. G. James, and Mr. D. E. 
Crawford. 


G. R. Whitnall 


Besides its regular ex- 
tensive line of mine over- 
head materials, rail bonds 
and welding machines, 
the Ohio Brass Company 
this year will feature a 
number of new and im- 
proved safety and con- 
trol devices. During the 
course of the past year 
several refinements have 
been incorporated in the new O-B auto- 
matic d. c. motor starter. Besides the 
automatic starter there will be shown a 
complete line of circuit breaker switches, 
ranging in size from 350 to 1,200 am- 
peres. Safety switches employed in 
mine sectionalizing capable of handling 
loads up to 1,500 amperes as well as the 
new junction. Also the junior fused 
trolley tap rated at 3-30 amperes and the 
form-3 fused trolley tap rated at 100- 
400 amperes. 

The regular overhead display will in- 
clude such items as the new guard board 
and air gap hangers, frogs, splicers, 
clamps, and trolley wire fittings of nu- 
merous kinds. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
J. C. Wilson. 

Osborne Register Company exhibit will 
feature the various types of scrip issuing 
register equipment manufactured by 
them. They are also showing as a part 
of their exhibition metal scrip. 

Penn Machine Company 
will feature the following 
products in their exhibit: 
Arc-weld rail bonds; trol- 
ley equipment, as fol- 
lows: Combination trol- 
ley frog and_ section 
switch, section insulator 
switch, pole head and 
harp; flexible couplings; 
repair parts for mining 
machinery; gears and pinions. 

The exhibit will be in charge of N. C. 
Shaver. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Company will 
exhibit a working model of the “Penn- 
sylvania” Bradford coal breaker and 
cleaner. This motor-driven model dem- 
onstrates the combined functions of 
crushing, cleaning and sizing. The auto- 
matic separation and discharge of harder 
refuse, such as wood, sulphur balls, 
slate, bone, rock and tramp iron is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The exhibit will also include a small 
size Hammermill of their new Trojan 
agen equipped for preparing ROM coal 
for pulverizers, stokers, retorts and coke 
ovens. 

A wealth of photographic illustrations, 
interesting samples of miscellaneous 


J. C. Wilson 


N. C. Shaver 


refuse and tramp iron removed by both 
Bradford breaker and Hammermill types, 
and samples of various kinds of coal, 
before and after preparation, will also 
be on exhibit. 

Mr. John Alden Plimpton will be in 
—_ of the exhibit. 


Pennsylvania Mining 
Machinery Corporation 
will exhibit pamphlets 
and photographs of their 
process. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of Mr. Charles 
Conrad. 


C. Conrad 


Phillips Mine and Mill 
Supply Company will 
show an operating model 
of the Phillips Barkley 
gravity rotary dump, 
small model of the cross 
over dump, mine car 
wheels, plain and roller 
bearing, — of 

rious styles of plate 

asneiniied work, of both mine cars 

and tipple equipment, screen and bear- 

ing bars, pans for face conveyors, mine 

ear details, such as links and pins, bump- 

ers, etc. Pamphlets describing their prod- 
ucts will be available for distribution. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. 
Milton Duff. 


The Pittsburg Boiler 
and Machine Company 
will present literature 
showing what Pittsburg 
is doing to modernize 
mining, and other litera- 
ture, showing details of 
the equipment manufac- 
tured for the coal in- 

dustry. 
The ‘exhibit will be in 
charge of Mr. C. W. Waterman. 


The Pittsburgh Coal 
Washer Company will ex- 
hibit one of their stand- 
ard size 4 ft. by 10 ft. 
single-deck tandem Pitts- 
burgh vibratory screens. 
It will be mounted with 
individual motor drive 
and equipped with West- 
inghouse squirrel cage 
induction motor, fan 
cooled, totally inclosed and Worthington 
emerald cord V-belts. 


The exhibit will be in charge of E. R. 
Bollinger. 


The exhibit of the Pittsburgh Knife 
and Forge Company will consist of va- 
rious types of mine car couplings, drop 
forged swivels, mining machine bits, bit 
boxes, ete., as well as a display board 
showing the various type of drop forged 
links used in their couplings. They will 
also show several drop forged couplings 
which have been pulled to destruction 
for test purposes. 

Portable Lamp & Equipment Company 
exhibit will include Wheat lamps, com- 
plete with chargin equipment in opera- 
tion, an actual reproduction of an instal- 
lation suitable for a mine lamp house. 
Representatives of Koehler Manufactur- 
ing Company, the makers of the equip- 
ment, including Mr. Grant Wheat, and 
the manufacturer’s distributors, Port- 
able Lamp & Equipment Company of 
Pittsburgh, including Mr. Geo. C. Nelms, 


E. R. Bollinger 
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Mr. W. K. Wilbur and others, will be in 
attendance at the booth. 

The Pure Oil Company 
will show a mine car 
wheel so constructed that 
the axle and bearings can 
be exposed to view while 
they are in motion, show- 
ing the exact action of 
our Poco mine car grease 
under actual working con- 
ditions. This exhibit will 
be driven by an electric 
motor, which will rotate the axle and 
bearing approximately at the same speed 
as a mine car travels “—- ordinary 
conditions. 

In addition to the car wien rons will 
show grease jars which will be ‘filled with 
various mine greases and industrial oils. 
The grease jars will be left open and the 
public will be allowed to inspect the 
grease. The back of the booth will be 
covered with photographs of their new 
grease plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The exhibit will be in charge of C. L. 
Hensley. 

The Post-Glover Electric Company will 
exhibit their P. G. steel grids for mine 
locomotives, mining machines, hoist, tip- 
ple motors, etc. A register will be in 
the process of manufacture showing the 
method of assembly, construction and ma- 
terial used in complete sets and parts. 

They will also exhibit the Post Glover 
W. W. self-starters for fan and pump 
motors and a new automatic transfer 
switch for cable reel locomotives. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
J. M. Van Winkle and Mr. C. E. Nuckels. 


Roberts and Schaefer 
Company will introduce 
at the exposition a com- 
mercial size double com- 
partment rewashing 
Menzies hydro separa- 
tor, also details of triple 
compartment Menzies 
hydro separator with 
double rewash feature. 
Photographs of recent 
installations and model of mine car 
feeder will be exhibited, together with 
movies of Roberts and Schaefer Com- 
pany’s installations. Their full line of 
rotary car dumpers will be illustrated. 


Frank E. Mueller will be in charge of 
the exhibit, assisted by Ray W. Arms. 


Robinson Ventilating 
Company will exhibit a 
model of reversible mine 
fan with air shaft and 
haulage way mounted 
underneath the fan 
model. Haulage way will 
be equipped with a track 
Which will have an elec- 
tric mine motor operat- 
ing through this airway; 
a model of a disc type of fan for use in 
mines for development work; a model 
of a forced draft fan for power house 
work; a full sized tubing blower of the 
standard forward curve design which 
will be operated with 8-in. tubing; a 
tubing blower of the standard backward 
curve design which will be operated with 
12-in. tubing. All equipment will be con- 
nected up so that it can be run when 
desired. 


C. L. Hensley 


F. E. Mueller 


L. R. Robinson 


; 
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The exhibit will be in charge of L. R. 
Robinson. , 


The Rock Springs 
Loader Company will 
show photographs and 
moving pictures of the 
duckbill in action in con- 
nection with the shaker 
conveyor. 

Mr. Harold D. Thomas, 
mining engineer, assisted 
by Mr. William Greet, 
will be in charge of the 
exhibit. 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company will have 
an exhibit consisting of 
samples of their famous 
“Blue Center” wire rope. 

The exhibit will be in 
charge of F. J. Maple. 


F. J. Maple 


The Ross Screen and 
Feeder Co., will exhibit 
their Ross feeder, for 
stone, gravel, slag coal 
and coke. They will 
show four different 
types. This feeder con- 
sists of a curtain of 
heavy endless steel 
chains driven by an over- 
head tumbler and sus- 
pended to lie on the material and to 
travel with it. 

The Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
exhibit will consist of a large display 
board 8 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 6 in., upon 
which will be displayed many of their 
products. In addition to this large dis- 
play board, they will show alloy, stain- 
less and tool steels, particularly adapted 
to the coal mining industry, and a dis- 
play of their Glyco process bearing 
metals, together with special literature 
for distribution, covering items that are 
particularly adapted to the coal industry. 

The gentlemen in charge of the exhibit 
are as follows: Mr. D. L. McCubbin, Mr. 
Voigt Proctor, Mr. L. S. Mueller, Mr. 
W. H. Currier, Mr.. J. O. Groff. 

The Safety Mining 
Company will exhibit the 
Cardox cartridge in a 
new and improved model. 
Cardox is a non-explo- 
sive method for bringing 
down coal at the working 
face, employing the ex- 
pansive force of liquid 
carbon dioxide in a re- 
usable steel cartridge. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Edwin 
H. Johnson. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., will ex- 
hibit the miniature coal mine equipped 
with automatic bottom-dumping cars 
and will show moving pictures of mines 
which are equipped with their automatic 
bottom-dumping car, both the single- 
automatic and the double-automatic. 
Also one or two full size cars showing 
late developments in mine car designs. 

Mr. Geo. E. Jones, Jr., will be in 
charge of the exhibit. 


Edw. Webster 


E. H. Johnson 


The exhibit of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable 
Company includes the 
following items. Various 
types of insulated wire 
and cable for mine use, 
including Tirex machine 
and locomotive cables; 
Tirex high voltage 
shovel cables; Tirex por- 
table cord; Tirex shot 
fire cord; Tirex miner’s lamp cord; shaft 
and borehole cables; non-metallic distri- 
bution cables. Those attending the booth 
will be: Messrs. G. L. Roberts, H. M. 
McFarland, W. H. Davis, W. F. Hruby, 
who will assist Mr. A. Hagen, who will 
be in charge. 

The Simplicity Engineering Company 
will show their equipment at Booth 44.. 

Industries, 
Inc., will display a range 
of ball and roller bear- 
ings; several novel de- 
vices will portray vis- 
ually the anti-friction 
features of F, 
bearings. 

Those in attendance at 
the exhibit will be: R. H. 
DeMott, R. R. Zisette, 
J. W. Crafton, F. E. Ericson, V. A. 
Menaglia. 

The Snap-On Wrench Company, of 
Chicago, IIl., will exhibit their line of 
automotive and_ industrial socket 
wrenches at Booth 61-A. 


Streeter- Amet Com- 
pany will exhibit a mine 
tipple weight indicating 
and recording device, 
which will be connected 
to a small mine platform 
scale. A moving car will 
pass over the scale and 
automatically record the 
weight while in transit. 

H. F. Reck will be in 
charge of the exhibit. 

The main features of 
the Sullivan Machinery 
Company’s exhibit will 
be a Sullivan CD-4 track 
drill with Universal ad- 
justability. A CR-3 rope 
feed room and pillar con- 
tinuous coal cutter, new 
model. Several models 
of portable electric hoists, 
including 75 hp. scraper 
loader hoist and two smaller singlue drum 
hoists for car pulling. 


The exhibit will be in charge of Charles 
B. Officer. 


A. Hagen 


C. B. Officer 


Templeton, Kenly & 
Co., Ltd., will exhibit a 
complete line of Simplex 
automatic mine jacks for 
all general mine pur- 
poses, including a 5-ton 
capacity in three dif- 
ferent heights for stand- 
coal-cutting ma- 
chines; 5, 7%, 10 ton 
jacks for all makes of 
coal-cutting machines that operate while 
on the track; also for every make of 
loading machine. Various capacity jacks 
designed for rerailing all sizes of mine 
locomotives and heavy mine cars. Sturdy, 
light-weight jacks of ample capacity for 
track work where weight of rail varies 
from minimum to maximum. Safety 
timber jacks for putting up round and 
square cross timber and heavy I-beams. 
Super-powered post pullers. Two types 


Wm. Simpson 
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of jacks designed for straightening mine 
cars; 2-ton tension jacks, designed for 
stretching heavy mine cable, trolley wire 
and guy wires, pulling together broken 
chain hauls and to hold together ropes 
and wire while splicing; 5-ton capacity 
jacks for temporary mine props and for 
supporting, pulling and pushing mine 
conveyors; special ratchet screw jacks 
for supporting and bracing mine con- 
veyors; several sizes specially designed 
small jacks used to support pit car loader 
conveyors; heavy capacity ratchet and 
gear jacks for rerailing railroad cars, 
heavy rock dump cars and larries. 

The exhibit will be in charge of William 
Simpson. 


The feature of the 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Company exhibit will be 
a moving display demon- 
strating the thrust ca- 
pacity of Timken bear- 
ings in mine car wheels 
and their performance 
under heavy loads. This 
will consist of a mine car 
wheel mounted on a ver- 
tical shaft, with one of the company’s 
large steel mill roll neck bearings, weigh- 
ing some thousands of pounds, set on top 
of it. The whole will be driven by a 
fractional horsepower electric motor 
through a silk cord. The rest of the ex- 
hibit will consist of an assortment of 
Timken bearings suitable for mine service. 


The exhibit will be in charge of E. R. 
Phillips. Other representatives who will 
be present are: L. M. Klinedinst, E. C. 
Reither, J. A. Robinson, R. P. Proffitt, 
and R. P. Kelley. 

The Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Com- 
pany will exhibit gears and pinions used 
on mining machines and locomotives, es- 
pecially main drive and intermediate 
gears and pinions which operate under 
the most severe conditions. Also a sec- 
tion of a large ring gear which illus- 
trates the uniformity of hardening on 
the teeth. 

The exhibit will be in charge of R. L. 


Reichling. 

Bertrand P. Tracy 
Company will have on ex- 
hibit one of their latest 
type of pit car loaders. 
Also an improved type of 
cutter bar complete for 
short-wall mining ma- 
chines, gears, pinions, 
bushings, etc., for use on 
mining machines and 
mine haulage loco- 
motives, specially designed heavy duty 
type of Strom ball bearings for use on 
mine haulage locomotives. 

Mr. J. L. Goss will be in charge of the 
exhibit, assisted by Mr. B. P. Tracy, Mr. 
E. P. Rauscher, Mr. J. C. Truax, and Mr. 
R. E. MacPherson. 

The Traylor Vibrator Company exhibit 
will consist of one screen—single deck 
type FB2—and one conveyor. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 


Paul Wigton. 

al The W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany will exhibit their 
latest type of multiple 
vibrator type 60 Hum- 
mer screen, a Ro-tap test- 
ing sieve shaker, a dis- 
play model of a Hum- 
mer screen electric vi- 
brator, a Delatester, and 
numerous samples of 
woven wire screen cloth. 
They will also show a very beautiful 


E. R. Phillips 


J. L. Goss 


G. R. Delamater 
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door panel, such as is turned out by their 
ornamental department, and which is 
something never before displayed at the 
American Mining Congress. 


The exhibit will be in charge of G. R. 


Delameter. 
The United States Bu- 

reau of Mines will stress 
safety and special atten- 
tion to barricades; the 
importance of barricades 
after mine fires and ex- 
plosions; what their 
value in saving lives has 
been in the past, the ne- 
cessity of instructing all 
underground workers on 
how to select a location and how to build 
a proper barricade with material at 
hand. Two simple types of barricades 
with visible cross section will be shown; 
this with large photographs, placards 
and publications together with copies of 
Miner’s Circulars 25 and 35 on the Erec- 
tion of Barricades During Mine Fires 
and After Explosions, for distribution, 
completes the exhibit. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
Albert A. Munsch. 


The exhibit of The Utility Conveyor & 
Mine Equipment Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., at Booth 61-B, will be made up of 
their line of conveying and loading ma- 
chines and various mine equipment. 

The Watt Car and 
Wheel Company will ex- 
hibit a small working 
model of a new type 
dump car and this dis- 
play will also demon- 
strate the Watt auto- 
matic switch and the 
Watt locomotive bumper. 
This working model will 
be complete in every re- 
spect. They will also have a Watt rail 
bender and straightener machine in op- 
eration, showing how easily it is to bend 
or straighten 40-pound rails. 


They will show a life size locomotive 
bumper and several model mine cars 
built one-quarter size, which shows the 
actual detail construction of the various 
types of cars now in use. 

The exhibit will be in charge of R. L. 
Edgar. 


Waverly Oil Works Company will ex- 
hibit the various types of lubricants 
which are used in coal mining, as well as 
other industrial uses. Also the various 


R. L. Edgar 
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Ball Room, Gibson Hotel. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Features of the Week in Cincinnati 
MONDAY, MAY 5, 8 P. M. 
Informal] Reception and Motion Pictures, Ball Room, Gibson Hotel. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 7 P. M. 
Dinner Conference on Mining Engineering Education, Gibson 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, NOON 
Luncheon, Board of Directors, A. M. C. 
6.30 P. M. 
Mining Congress Review—Dinner, Entertainment, Dancing, Roof 


FRIDAY, MAY 9, NOON 
Luncheon, Manufacturers Division, Gibson Hotel. 
8 P. M. 
Informal Dance, Ball Room, Gibson Hotel. 


tration Desk.) 


Cincinnati Coal Exchange. 


Special Entertainment for the Ladies. 


Golf privileges of the various country clubs, through courtesy of 


(Information at Regis- 


types of packages in which Waverly 
oils and greases are marketed, and will 
have available for distribution, literature 
on the proper type of lubricants for the 
different operations. 

The Weinman Pump Manufacturing 
Company will exhibit and have in opera- 
tion their standard type “P” anti-acid 
bronze electric self-oiler mine gathering 
pump, and a display of various other 
types and sizes of mine pumps which 
they manufacture as well as numerous 
parts of such pumps. 

The Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company will 
show the following fea- 
tures of their equipment: 
An automatic mining 
substation, a locomotive, 
permissible motors and 
control, line material, 
cog belt drive, Westing- 
house-Nuttall gears, re- 


WS. Tyler Co. 


Tax 


newal parts and their fan cooled motors. 
The exhibit will be in charge of J. P. 
Jordan. 


The West Virginia 
Rail Company will show 
complete steel room 
turnout units built with 
new type steel turnout 
ties. Their entire line of 
steel ties for mine and 
industrial work. A newly 
developed light parallel 
throw for room turnout, 
and an exhibit of their 
entire line of steel rails as rolled by 
their Compatty; also a newly developed 
composite wood-steel mine tie. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. B. 
Haskell, 


Woodford Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be located in Space 115. 
For further details see exhibit. 


J. B. Haskell 


Some exhibits at the 1929 exposition 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


ENTEREST in the legislative 
activities of Congress continues to cen- 
ter. around tariff revision, although the 
present act is now in the hands of the 
conference committee. Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, one of the conferees, has 
predicted that the bill will be ready for 
reporting back to the Senate by the end 
of April. The Senate acts first upon the 
conference report. 

Changes in the zinc ores and concen- 
trates paragraph which were written 
into the measure in the Senate in Feb- 
ruary were agreed to. The paragraph 
now reads: “Zinc-bearing ores of all 
kinds, except pyrites containing not more 
than 3 percent zinc, 1% cents per pound 
on the zine contained therein.” The 
House rate was the same as it is in 
the present law—less than 10 percent 
metallic content, free; 10 to 20 percent, 
% cent a pound; 20 to 25 percent, 1 
cent a pound; 25 percent or more, 1% 
cents a pound. 

The Senate rate of 1 cent a pound on 
the metallic content of manganese ore 
or concentrates containing in excess of 
10 percent metallic manganese was 
adopted. The House rate 1 cent a 
pound applied to 30 percent manganese 
or better. 4 

The conference agreed to the House 
rate of $1.125 a ton on pig iron, as 
against 75 cents written into the bill by 
the Senate. This action maintains the 
existing rate which has been in effect 
since President Coolidge proclaimed a 50 
percent increase in the 1922 rate under 
the flexible provision of the law. 

On aluminum and aluminum scrap and 
alloys, a rate of 34% cents a pound was 
agreed to, as against 5 cents in the 
House bill and 1922 act and 2 cents in 
the Senate bill. On sheet and bar 
aluminum, a tax of 7 cents a pound was 
agreed upon as against 9 cents in the 
House bill and existing law and 3% cents 
in the Senate bill. 

On aluminum utensils, for table, house- 
hold and kitchen, the conferees adopted 
a duty of 8% cents a pound plus 40 
percent ad valorem. The existing law 
of 11 cents plus 55 percent, which had 
been maintained by the House, was cut 
in the Senate to 25 percent. 

The conference adopted the Senate 
rate of 15/32 cents a pound on crude 
magnesite. The House rate was 5/16 
cents. 

The Senate rate of $1 a ton on crude 
feldspar was adopted, as against the 
House rate of $1.50. 


For bentonite, the Senate classification 
was agreed to, providing $1.50 a ton on 
unmanufactured, and $3.25 on manufac- 
tured. 


A compromise was effected on the 
fluorspar rates. The House had placed 
a duty of $8.40 a ton on all fluorspar, 
and the Senate revised this to $5.60 
a ton on fluorspar containing more 
than 93 percent calcium fluoride. The 
rate agreed to in conference places a 
duty of $5.60 a ton on over 97 percent 
calcium fluoride content, the $8.40 rate 
remaining on fluorspar under 97 percent 
calcium fluoride. 


The Senate classifications and rates 
for mica were adopted, as follows: Un- 
manufactured, valued under 15 cents a 
pound, 4 cents a pound; valued above 15 
cents, 4 cents and 25 percent ad valorem. 
Cut or stamped to dimensions, 40 per- 
cent ad valorem. Films and splittings, 
not cut or stamped: not above .0012 in. 
thick, 25 percent ad valorem; over .0012 
in. thickness, 40 percent; films and 
splittings cut or stamped to dimensions, 
45 percent ad valorem; plates and built- 
up mica, and manufacturers of mica, 40 
percent ad valorem; untrimmed phlogo- 
pite mica, 15 percent ad valorem; mica 
waste and scrap, valued at less than 5 
cents per pound, 25 percent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 5 cents per pound 
it shall be classified as mica, unmanu- 
factured, ground or pulverized, 20 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


The duty on graphite, crystalline lunip, 
chip or dust, was set at 30 percent ad 
valorem, as against the House rate of 
25 percent and the Senate of 2 cents a 
pound. For crystalline flake a compro- 
mise rate of 1.65 cents a pound was 
agreed to. 


Pumice stone will be dutiable at % 
cents a pound, the Senate rate. The 
House had a rate of 55/100 cents. 


The Senate rate of 25 percent ad va- 
lorem on lithium, beryllium and caesium 
was adopted, these items being on the 
free list in the House version of the bill. 


HOovuSE TO VOTE ON SILVER 


Senator Pittman’s amendment to the 
tariff bill providing a duty of 30 cents 
an ounce on silver and silver-bearing 
ores and mattes will be voted upon sep- 
arately in the House of Representatives 
after the bill has been finished by the 
Joint Conference Committee. This pro- 
cedure has been decided upon inasmuch 
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as silver was not considered at all by 
the House. 


SENATE PASSES, HOUSE DISCARDS Norris 
MUSCLE SHOALS PROPOSAL 

The Senate voted in favor of the pro- 
posal of Senator Norris, of Nebraska 
(S. J. Res. 49), providing for the opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals project by a 
Government-controlled corporation. The 
measure was in virtually the same form 
as the Norvis proposal of two years ago, 
which was adopted by Congress and 
“pocket-vetoed” by President Coolidge. 
It provided for the creation of the 
“Muscle Shoals Corporation of the 
United States,” directed by a board of 
directors of three named by the Presi- 
dent. The corporation would be directed 
to operate the nitrate plants for the pro- 
duction of nitrogen and also to conduct 
experiments in nitrogen production. The 
Cove Creek Dam would be used as a 
reservoir for the power project, and the 
corporation would have full authority to 
sell all surplus power generated at the 
Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek dams with 
the stipulation that states and munici- 
palities be given preference. 


The Norris resolution and other Muscle 
Shoals proposals were subsequently dis- 
carded by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and a sub-committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a bill to lease the 
project to a private corporation with an 
alternate plan for Government operation 
in the event a satisfactory bid is not 
received. 


PuBLic LANDS INVESTIGATION 


The Senate passed the bill authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $50,000 for 
making a study and report on the ad- 
ministration and conservation of the pub- 
lic domain. The measure as it passed 
the Senate is in the form of an amend- 
ment by Senator Bratton, of New 
Mexico, to the original bill of Repre- 
sentative Colton, of Utah. The Bratton 
amendment does not make any material 
changes in the Colton act, which was 
passed by the House in January, the 
changes relating only to the adminis- 
tration methods. The commission which 
is to make this investigation has al- 
ready been appointed, with former Sec- 
retary of Interior Garfield as chairman 
and consisting in all of 20 members. 


GBOLOGICAL SURVEY FUNDS 


The Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill as passed by the Senate in- 
creases the Geological Survey’s appro- 
priation for engraving and printing geo- 
logic and topographic maps from $124,- 
000 to $199,000, the former amount be- 
ing the House appropriation. The ap- 
propriation for topographic surveys in 
various parts of the United States was 
increased from $736,000 to $744,000. 
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BETHLEHEM-YOUNGSTOWN MERGER 


Representative LaGuardia, of New 
York, introduced a resolution in the 
House directing the Attorney General 
“to investigate the proposed merger be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company and determine its legality and 
the connections and participation, if any, 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
in the matter and to take such immediate 
preliminary action as may be necessary 
to prevent the consummation of any con- 
templated or existing contract for the 
transfer of stock and property as a part 
of such merger or unlawful agreement 
in restraint of trade.” 


Forest Propucts LABORATORY 


The Senate passed a bill authorizing 
the Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish a forest products laboratory at the 
University of Wisconsin and appropriat- 
ing $900,000 for equipment and research. 

A summary of other pending legisla- 
tion follows: 

S. Res. 224. Mr. Schall (Rep., Minn.). 
This resolution provides for an investiga- 
tion and report by the Senate Public 
Lands Committee as to the mineral and 
other value of 1,000,000 acres of land 
known as Hunters Island between Lake 
(Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods in Minnesota. 
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sities and convenience of the people can 
best be served and the integrity of our 
coins can only be protected from counter- 
feiting by limiting the number of de- 
signs with which in the course of time 
the public can become thoroughly famil- 
iar.” 

He pointed out that during the past 
10 years 15 such special coins have been 
issued, an aggregate of over 13,000,000 
such coins having been authorized. There 
are now pending before Congress five 
other bills for such coinage, and before 
the Treasury Department several other 
requests for support to proposals of the 
same character. 


The House sustained the veto the fol- 
lowing day by a vote of 243 to 96. 

H. R. 10650. Mr. Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 
This bill proposes to reorganize the 
Federal Power Commission by appoint- 
ing a commission of three members to 
replace the present body, which is com- 
posed of members of the Cabinet. A 
similar bill by Senator Couzens (Rep., 
Mich.) has been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 254. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). 
This bill calls for surveys of power pos- 
sibilities in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo- 
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ming along the Colorado River project. 
Irrigation. 

H.R. 10933. Mr. Green (Dem., Fla.). 
Provides $50,000 for establishment of a 
naval stores experiment station in Florida. 

H. J. Res. 251. Mr. Snell (Rep., N. Y.). 
Authorizes a commission to investigate 
and report on plans to equalize the bur- 
dens and minimize the profits of war. 
(Passed by the House.) 

H.J. Res. 244. Authorizes invitations 
to the states and foreign countries to ex- 
hibit and send delegates to the interna- 
tional petroleum exposition to be held at 
Tulsa October 4-11. Reported by House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. Res. 229. Mr. Thomas, (Dem., 
Okla.). This resolution calls on the 
Treasury Department for a report show- 
ing the companies and the amounis of oil 
or gasoline imported during the last 
three years and the ports of entry. 
(Passed by the Senate.) 

H. R. 10625. Mr. Hudson (Rep., Mich.). 
This bill would forbid the discharge of oil 
into navigable waters. 

H. R. 8154. Authorizes oil and gas 
leases on lands in or under railroads or 
other rights of way. (Passed by the 
House.) 

S. Res. 220. Mr. Wheeler (Dem., Mont.). 
This resolution calls for an investigation 
by the Department of Justice as to 

whether corporations and as- 


sociations selling oil and gaso- 


Representative Pritchard 
(Rep., N. C.) introduced a bill 
to establish an assay of- 
fice at Murphy, Cherokee 
County, N. C., to serve North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. 


HOOVER VETOES COINAGE 
MEASURE 

President Hoover on April 
22, vetoed H. R. 2029, an act 
to authorize the coinage of 
10,000 silver 50-cent pieces 
commemorating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Gads- 
den Purchase, on the ground 
that it would be a misuse of the 
Nation’s coinage system and 
increase counterfeiting. In 
returning the bill to Congress 
the President asserted that 
similar proposals before Con- 
gress in the aggregate jeop- 
ardize the principles of sound 
coinage, 

“The monetary system of 
the country is created and ex- 
ists for certain well-defined 
and essential purposes,” the 
President said. “Sound prac- 
tice demands that it should not 
be diverted to other uses.” He 
added that “experience has 
demonstrated that the neces- 


© Harold Gray 
Wisteria vines covering the old amphitheater at Arlington 


National Cemetery 


line in Montana are violating 
the anti-trust laws by fixing 
prices or by other practices. 
(Passed by the Senate.) 

H. R. 10343. Mr. Johnson 
(Rep., Wash.). Proposes to 
apply quota limits to immigra- 
tion from Mexico and other 
Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. (Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration.) 

H. R. 10122. Mr. Jones 
(Dem., Tex.). Provides for 
state regulation of monopolies, 
trusts, chain stores, combina- 
tions, and holding companies. 

S. J. Res. 161. Mr. Couzens 
(Rep., Mich.). This resolution 
would suspend the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce . 
Commission to approve rail- 
road consolidations. 

H. R. 6846. Provides for the 
coinage of five hundred thou- 
sand 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. (Passed by the 
House.) 

H. R. 10885. Mr. McLeod 
(Rep., Mich.). This bill pro- 
poses to tax the sales of cor- 


porate securities on margin. 


Mechanization Report No. 30-5. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 
with MECHANIZED LOADING 


‘By G. B. SOUTHWARD 


MIECHANIZED loading has 
not brought about the elimination of 
men and no machine has yet been intro- 
duced underground which is entirely au- 
tomatic in its operation. Since machines 
require men to operate them the success 
or failure of the work is directly depend- 
ent on the efficiency with which these 
men perform. In the earlier days of 
mechanized loading when the main ob- 
ject was to demonstrate the mechanical 
performance of the loading equipment 
the only need was for one or two trained 
machine operators and these men were 
instructed by demonstrators furnished by 
the equipment manufacturing companies. 
Now that mechanized loading has been 
developed to a production basis the ton- 
nages which can and should be produced 
are seen to be far beyond the limits 
which were first considered possible but 
in order to produce these tonnages eco- 
nomically it is being recognized that 
trained men are essential not only for 
the loading but also for all of the other 
related operations of mining. 

Mechanized loading requires radical 
changes from hand methods and men ac- 
customed by long experience to hand 
mining practices do not automatically fit 
into a machine operation. In time they 
will adapt themselves to the machine re- 
quirements but this is a slow and costly 
method for the company and a high de- 
gree of efficiency can not be expected 
from the operating crews unless they re- 
ceive some amount of training or in- 
struction. Before, however, the company 
adopts a program for personnel training 
or education it should consider what the 
needs are and what objects are to be 
accomplished. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING STEPS 


One of the first steps which should be 
undertaken by a company to make its 
personnel training effective is to convince 
the men that machine methods have ad- 
vantages over hand loading, and that 
the company not only expects that their 
own operation will succeed but intends 
to make it succeed. Once the men are 
convinced of this it does not require 
much intelligence on their part to real- 
ize that if they themselves do not make 
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the operation go, someone else will. An 
actual installation is the only means of 
demonstrating the success of the opera- 
tion. Some companies will first put in 
only one loading unit and bring it to a 
fairly high degree of efficiency before 
others are added, other companies dis- 
continue all hand work when the loading 
equipment is installed and put the en- 
tire mine on a 100 percent mechanized 
basis. In the latter case the only em- 
ployment which the company has to offer 
is in connection with the machines and 
the men who operate them know that 
their jobs depend directly on the success 
which they are able to make. There is 
probably no more forceable way than 
this of convincing the men that the com- 
pany is in earnest and is definitely com- 
mitted to mechanized loading. 

Another important preliminary step is 
the proper selection of the men who will 
be employed on the loading machine 
crews. Some men are naturally unfitted 
to perform certain operations and it is 


Training men for mechanized loading 
is recognized as necessary to insure 
correct operation and is found effec- 
tive in increasing the productive A 
ficiency. New mining practices shou 
be determined by the management. 
Different types of machines require 
different methods of training and in- 
struction for the operating crews. 


a waste of time on the part of any com- 
pany to try to force these men into jobs 
which they are not capable of filling. In 
the selection of the personnel there have 
been as yet few if any rules developed 
that can be applied in all cases and so 
far the official’s own personal knowledge 
of the men has been their only guide. 
It has frequently been found that men 
of the Nordic races make the better ma- 
chine operators and it is usually true 
that the younger men are more easily 
adaptable to new methods than the older 
men. However, there are quite a num- 
ber of exceptions to both of these gen- 
eralizations. 


The best method for training men de- 
pends upon a number of different fac- 


tors, and no one single method has been 
found effective for all cases. There are, 
however, several things which do apply 
to every mechanized operation and 
should be embodied in any system of 
training for any type of equipment. The 
first is to make the men realize that 
they must discard tradition and that cor- 
rect hand mining practices do not nec- 
essarily apply in a machine operation. 
The second idea is to impress the men 
with the importance of team work. The 
third is to have the men accept the dis- 
cipline which is necessary in group work- 
ing. These ideas are all decidedly new 
to the contract miner who has always 
been accustomed to doing things in a 
certain way, without particular regard 
to the other men or other operations in 
the mine and with more or less freedom 
to regulate, according to his own desire 
or convenience, the hours which he works 
and the amount of work which he would 
do during one shift. The importance of 
having the men accept these three points 
can not be over-estimated. 


MECHANICAL LOADERS 


Each type of equipment requires a 
working organization which is different 
in some respects than that required for 
the other types. A mechanical loading 
operation will usually have the working 
force divided into five separate gangs as 
follows: 


1. Machine cutting. 

2. Drilling and shooting. 
3. Loading. 

4. Gathering. 

5. Track and timbering. 


An organization of this kind provides 
the management with an opportunity of 
selecting men best suited to do certain 
kinds of work and the fact that the men 
are used almost entirely for one opera- 
tion makes it possible to train them to a 
very high degree of efficiency. The crews 
for pit car loading are organized in much 
the same way as with mechanical 


loading. 


CONVEYORS AND SRCAPERS IN LONG FACE 
MINING 


Conveyor and scraper operations are 
organized along similar lines but the or- 
ganization varies with different mining 
systems. In long face work it is cus- 
tomary to divide the crew into two 
gangs, one for the loading and one for 
the non-productive work of cutting, drill- 
ing, timbering, and setting and moving 
the ‘equipment. Where the conveyor is 
hand lpaded the main object of training 
the shovellers is to teach them to load 
greater tonnages with less labor. The 
shoveling motions for conveyor loading 
are entirely different from those used 
with mine cars, and men accustomed to 
mine car loading are apt to do a large 
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amount of unnecessary lifting and 
throwing the coal when they are first em- 
ployed for conveyor work. 

The non-productive shift requires men 
of higher intelligence than the loading 
crew. The methods of roof timbering 
are determined after much study and 
experiment and the success of the long 
face operation is directly dependent on 
the success of the roof action. The men 
who are directly responsible for setting 
and removing the timbers, if they are in- 
telligently selected, will soon develop a 
‘very accurate knowledge of what can 
and can not be done but it is up to the 
management to see that their work is 
directed along the right lines and the 
proper methods. The proper way of set- 
ting the equipment and the operating 
limits of the machines must be correctly 
understood so that there is no attempt to 
make the equipment perform beyond its 
design and that there is an attempt to 
have the operation up to the limit of the 
machine capacity. The management 
should decide these questions and should 
train and instruct the men to follow the 
practices which are formulated. 


CONVEYORS AND SCRAPERS IN ROOMS 
AND ENTRIES 


An operation with conveyors or 
scrapers in driving rooms and entries 
usually employes a small crew which 
works in a continuous cycle performing 
all of the operations of cutting, drilling, 
shooting, timbering and loading, and 
moving the conveyor. An organization of 
this type requires a high degree of team 
work and it is essential that the men 
selected for the crew should be able to 
perform all the operations and should be 
trained to work together. A certain 
amount of instruction should be given to 
these men in order to reduce the lost 
motion which is apt to occur and to have 
them employ the proper methods of 
shooting the coal, timbering, and operat- 
ing and taking care of the equipment. 


TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION METHODS 


The two methods of training men now 
in use are by (a) Practical instruction 
underground and (b) Meetings or class- 
room instruction. Each of these two 
methods are limited to certain operations 
or certain phases of mining. Classroom 
instruction is not particularly effective 
for teaching men the proper way of hand 
shoveling onto a conveyor or the correct 
way of operating the controls of a load- 
ing machine. Meetings, more or less in- 
formal, have been found very satis- 
factory for discussing some of the 
broader phases of mechanized mining 
with the more intelligent men of the ma- 
chine crews and with the mine officials 
of the company who are directly in 
charge of the work underground. Such 
questions as the mining systems, roof 
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support, gathering haulage plans can be 
discussed in meetings of this kind and 
valuable ideas can be exchanged between 
foreman or men engaged on different 
loading crews. Successful practices and 
minor details for operating and main- 
taining the equipment as well as any new 
methods which may be proposed by the 
management of the company can also be 
brought up for consideration. A further 
valuable purpose is served by stimulat- 
ing the interest of the men and in en- 
couraging them to make suggestions and 
it is probably true that the efficiency 
which has been reached by mechanized 
loading at the present time is largely 
due to the interest and the improve- 
ments made or suggested by the men 
themselves. 

The importance and the advantages of 
meetings and classroom instruction 
should not be overlooked but in the final 
analysis it is the actual performance un- 
derground which determines the eco- 
nomic success of the operation. It is 
therefore probable that the methods of 
training men at the working face should 
have first consideration by a com- 
pany that is mechanized or that is 
installing mechanization. It is not 
yet the practice to employ a man 
solely as underground instructor al- 
though in time this may be done and for 
the present the men are being trained 
by the mine officials and by placing them 
with experienced crews. With mechani- 
cal loaders it is usually customary to put 
on one or two new men at a time with a 
machine crew of experienced men. In 
conveyor mining, particularly in room 
work, it is often the practice to take an 
experienced man from an operating crew 
and put him in charge of the men em- 
ployed for the new installation. 

For the past few years the produc- 
tions made by all types of equipment 
have shown a steady and rapid increase 
in the tonnage mined. This is partly 
due to improvements in the construction 
of the machines but the larger part is 
directly due to better operating methods 
and higher efficiencies on the part of the 
crews. Their efficiency has been learned 
through experience but it is no longer 
necessary for any company to go through 
this costly method of having the men 
train themselves. It is true that mechan- 
ized operations have not yet become 
standardized but it should be recognized 
by any operating company that there is 
a right and a wrong way to perform all 
of the operations in connection with ma- 
chine use and that their men should be 
instructed and forced to use the right 
way. 


It has been the practice in hand min- 
ing to accept an applicant for work at 
his own valuation and if he stated that 
he was a machine runner or a motorman 
he was apt to be put in charge of the 
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equipment without any examination. This 
method has been extremely costly in 
maintenance and repair and has long 
been discarded by other industries. For 
instance, it is hard to imagine that a rail- 
road company would employ a locomotive 
engineer without definite assurance that 
he was an experienced man. We have 
not yet reached the point of adopting 
railroad methods with mechanized min- 
ing but we have most certainly reached 
the point where untrained men should 
not be employed to operate costly ma- 
chines. - The repair bills on underground 
equipment due to breakdowns from im- 
proper use would pay for a large amount 
of training and instruction. 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF FUEL 
BRIQUETS IN 1929 


The production of fuel briquets in this 
country in 1929 attained record propor- 
tions, the total output being 1,212,415 
net tons, valued at $9,515,205, according 
to reports furnished to the Bureau of 
Mines by the operators of briquetting 
plants. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry that the production 
of briquets exceeded 1,000,000 tons. The 
figures represent an increase of 28 per- 
cent in tonnage and of 23.5 percent in 
value over the preceding year. They 
represent also a gain of 21.8 percent in 
production and 11.5 percent in value over 
the previous records established in 1926. 

The central states are credited with 
the larger part of the 1929 production of 
fuel briquets, amounting to 788,160 net 
tons, valued at $6,409,755. Production in 
the eastern states was 324,967 net tons, 
valued at $2,030,837, while the Pacific 
Coast states produced 99,288 tons, hav- 
ing a value of $1,074,613. 

The average value of fuel briquets 
f. o. b. producers’ plants for the central 
states was $8.13, a decrease of 25 cents 
from 1928. The average value for the 
state of Pennsylvania was $6.22 as com- 
pared with $6.38 in the preceding year. 

A total of 1,187,939 tons of raw fuel 
of all kinds was briquetted. Of this 
amount, 34 percent was anthracite and 
semi-anthracite, 60 percent semi-bitumi- 
nous and bituminous coal, and 6 percent 
was semi-coke and carbon residue from 
manufacture of oil gas. 

Five new plants began commercial op- 
eration during the year, while one plant 
active in 192 produced no briquets for 
sale in 1929, so that in 1929 four more 
plants were in operation than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Imports of fuel briquets in 1929 were 
89,458 net tons, an increase of about 25 
percent over 1928. About 88 percent of 
the total importations in 1929 were re- 
ceived at Massachusetts ports, and over 
94 percent of the total originated in 
Germany. 
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A 100 & Mechanized Mine 


quirements of various power plants, for 
metallurgical purposes, as well as pro- 
ducing a coal suitable for steam and do- 
mestic purposes; that it should be 
equipped in such a manner that coal 
could be produced and refined in the most 


production of a quality product; that the ! 
equipment and procedure should be such t 
that at all times a positive control could d 
be had over all operations in order to t 
* produce a product which would be uni- t 
By W. P. Vance form as to size and quality. We also ¢ 
desire to follow all safety practices, in 
WVILDWOOD MINE is located rated by 12-in. to 14-in. of bone and %° far as possible, as recommended by 
on the main line of the Baltimore and boney; cover averaged 350 ft. with a the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Ohio Railway about 12 miles north of black slate top immediately over the coal American Mining Congress, and the t 
Pittsburgh. The mine operates in the seam and a hard fire clay bottom. Pennsylvania State Department of Mines. ‘ 
Thick Freeport bed, which at this prop- In planning and developing this prop- In employing our men we have con- 
erty average about 8 ft. in height. The erty, we have kept in mind at all times sidered that these men are not merely ‘ 
seam in the mine consists of two parts, that this plant should not merely mine miners, as spoken of in the ordinary t 
a top bench and a lower, which are sepa- usage of the term, but are for the most 
eens . ‘ that the plant should be capable of pro- 141+ machine operators, mechanics and 
Bute engineer and General Superintendent, ducing a coal which would meet the re- our pens 
rigid preemployment medical examina- 
tion, and we have a form filled out which t 
gives us a very complete history of the t 
man himself and his services prior to ri 
coming to our mine. i 
The first operation in the day’s work ‘ 
is testing by the fire boss, who inspects 
the mine for gas, for bad roof, or other ; 
hazards which might endanger the lives : 
of the men or damage the equipment. In 


fact, it is a practice to inspect each work- 
ing place before men or machines are 
allowed to enter for the performance of 
any of their duties. When the men come 
to work they first enter the wash house, 
where they change from their street to 
mining clothes, which are warm and dry 
for them upon their arrival. They then 
pass through the lamp house, where ap- 
proved battery lamps are issued and 
where they punch the time clocks. By 


Directors and Operating Officials. Left to right—Z. P. Lauffer, director; J. H. 

Fletcher, of A. & G.; S. Sherwin, vice president; C. A. Wilder, assistant secretary 

and treasurer; Geo. C. Stewart, director; T. W. Phillips, Jr., chairman of board; 

Judge Aaron E. Reiber, director; R. E. Sprenkle, secretary and treasurer; C. F. 

Hosford, Jr., president; W. P. Vance, chief engineer and general superintendent; 
E. J. Weimer, superintendent, Wildwood Mine. 


the use of these clocks an accurate rec- 
ord is kept of each employe. When leav- 
ing the mine after their shift, in addition 
to punching the time clock they report on 
another clock the injuries which they 
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General View of Plant 


Retail bins at right, office behind them 
and roof of shons. wash house, etc., show- 
ing to their left. Belt conveyor structures 
passing through hoist house in center. 
Cleaning plant is large building to left 
center. Tipple and clean coal bins at left. 


may have received during the shift. In 
traveling to the face the men travel a 
separate manway from the opening to 
the working face, and are not at any 
time exposed to haulage or other me- 
chanical hazards. 


FACE PREPARATION 


Once arrived at their respective sec- 
tions the men immediately proceed with 
their duties in the work at the face. A 
definite cycle is followed, the first oper- 
ation of which is the setting of sights by 
the engineers, as all working faces are 
driven according to a predetermined plan. 
After this the trackmen come in and 
place sections of track on which the cut- 
ting, drilling, and loading machines work. 
These sections are all of uniform length, 
as we have found that this is an aid 
toward obtaining a maximum uniform 
depth of cut by the cutters. The track 
is levelled up with much greater care 
than is necessary in the ordinary non- 
mechanical operation, for during the 
cycle of operations we will have working 
on this track machines weighing as much 
as 32 tons, which subject it to very great 
strain. 

The drilling is done by a track-mounted 
drill, self-propelling, of the rotary type, 
with automatic feed and reverse. Ex- 
ceptional care is taken in the locating 
and drilling of these holes, as we have 
found that this is very essential to proper 
shooting of the coal and preparation for 
the loading operation to follow. The 
machine is equipped with an 8 hp. con- 
tinuous rated, permissible type motor, 
giving it sufficient capacity for continu- 
ous operations. This drill, as well as all 
other equipment operating at the face, 
is of the government approved, permis- 


A fall of coal showing results of proper cutting, shearing, drilling and shooting 


: All set to take a movie of the rotary dump : 
3 
py 


Crushers installed in tipple to crush all or any part of output to any desired size 
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Oldroyd Loading Machine 
Equipped with 13 Government approved 
ewplosion proof motors and control. Capa- 
ble of louding 5 tons in 1% minutes. Ma- 
chine is 48 ft. long and weighs over 

tons 


sible type. At the present time these 
drills are drilling over one hundred 9-ft.. 
holes per shift, using from four to eight 
holes for each working face. In this 
connection, we have found that we get 
much better preparation by increasing 
the number of holes and decreasing the 
amount of explosive used per hole. We 
have also increased the length of our 
thread bar in order that we may obviate 
the necessity for changing drills during 
the drilling operation. We find that this 
has increased the speed of drilling con- 
siderably. 

When the holes are drilled, the cutting 
machine moves into the face. At the 
present time we are using the Oldroyd 
universal cutter, as we, felt that it was 
absolutely essential that all of our cut- 
ting operations be done by one machine 
in order to keep the number of machines 
operating on the truck at the face at a 
minimum. This machine is capable of 
cutting from a place 6 in. under the rail, 
to a place some 7% ft. above the rail, 
and can also shear in any position be- 
tween points 4% ft. to each side of the 
center. 

Prior to the placing of the cleaning 
plant in operation, we made our first. 
cut in the top bench of impurity, known: 
as the boney. The cutter bar was then 
dropped down to the bone, and a second 
cut taken which entirely removed all im- 
purities from the seam. The cutter bar 
was then turned and the shear cut placed. 
This last cut, together with our drilling 
and shooting, has enabled us to produce 
a much higher percentage of lump than 
is usually obtained from narrow work- 
ings. At the present time we are cutting 
14 faces per shift, each face being cut 
three times the width, averaging 15 ft., 
and the depth of cut being 9 ft. 

We have found that in order to secure 
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the best preparation it is necessary that 
the shots be placed with great care, and 
after much experimental work we have 
finally located our holes and the charge 
in such a manner that we feel we are 
obtaining a maximum amount of lump 
coal. These shots are fired with a mag- 
neto one at a time, the bottom holes being 
shot first. All caps are kept short cir- 
cuited until connected with the magneto. 
We have found one principal advantage 
of correct placing and shooting of the 
charges to be a straight rib line without 
uneven bumps, which if left would delay 
the loading operation considerably. At 
the time the movie was taken of the 
operation of the Wildwood mine we de- 
veloped some very interesting shots, the 
pictures of the shooting being particu- 
larly interesting. It was necessary in 
taking these pictures to determine just 
how close to the face the lamps and 
motion-picture camera could be placed 
without exposing them to injury. In 
taking these pictures special reflectors 
were used, in each reflector there being 
placed two 1,500 watt mazda lamps. 
Thirty-five of these reflectors were used, 
giving a total illumination of approxi- 
mately one-quarter million candle power 
on the face. The accompanying photo- 
graph showing a shot of coal prepared 
ready for the loading machine indicates 
the excellent results which are obtained 
by the proper drilling, cutting, and shoot- 
ing of the face. 


LOADING 


At the present time we are using two 
types of loading machines, the Joy and 
the Oldroyd. The Oldroyd is the larger 
of the two, our first machine being 57 
ft. in length and weighing approximately 
32 tons. This machine is equipped with 
13 Government approved, permissible 
type motors. All control equipment is 
mounted on the sides of the machine in 
order to facilitate inspection and repairs. 
The machine consists of three main 
parts: the front, or digging boom; the 
center portion of the machine mounted 
on the trucks; and the rear, or discharge 
boom. Both the front and rear booms 
may be raised or lowered and swung to 
either side. All movements of the ma- 
chine are direct motor movements, no 
clutches being required in the operation 
of this machine. At the present time 
the machines are loading approximately 
500 tons per shift. The machine is op- 
erated by two men; one operating the 
main part and front of the machine, the 
other merely operating the stop switches 
on the rear, or loading conveyor. By 
means of four propelling motors, at- 
tached one to each of the axles, the ma- 
chine is driven into the coal up to the 
slipping point of the wheels. The rotary 
motion of the dipper, which is located at 
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Left, primary 300-ton Peale-Davis table. Center, clean coal conveyors from cleaning 


plant to clean coal bins in tipple. Right, secondary 300-ton Peale-Davis table. 


Duplex motor drive on 54-in. 1,750-ft. belt conveyor from mine. 


Motor at left 225 


hp. At right, 75 hp. adjusted to automatically operate at different speeds taking 
care of belt stretch. 


the front, rolls the coal back into the 
first conveyor. The machine has suf- 
ficient power to enable it to shake down 
and lower any shots which may be stand- 
ing and not properly rolled out. Al- 
though the machine operator is located 


some 20 ft. from the face, and presum- 
ably out of the way of any dangers of 
bad roof, the machines are stopped oc- 
casionally in order to permit the opera- 
tor to test the roof. 

In all of these operations at the face, 
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as well as all operations throughout the 
mine and top plant, each section fore- 
man, machine operator, repair man, as- 
sistant foreman, or any man being re- 
sponsible for any operation, is required 
to keep a daily log of the operation of 
his machine or the work which he has 
performed. At two-hour intervals the 
performance of each section is phoned 
to the despatcher, who relays this infor- 
mation on to the main office. In this 
manner a constant contact is established 
between the operating officials and the 
men working at the face, and difficulties 
of various kinds may be detected and re- 
moved immediately. In addition to these 
reports, time studies are constantly be- 
ing made of all operations and all ma- 
chines. These studies are even kept on 
the track-laying crews, and detailed re- 
ports are made each day as the result of 
these time studies. These reports and 
studies are very carefully analyzed in 
order that corrections may be made of 
any faulty practice developed. We feel 
that these time studies together with 
the reports of the various units are of 
very great value and importance to us, 
and we attribute to these a great por- 
tion of any success we may have had in 
the operation of our mechanical mine. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

We have found in the operation of the 
loading machines that a comparatively 
small percentage of its time is actually 
spent in loading coal. Our main prob- 
lem is one of transportation and remov- 
ing the coal from the machine. In or- 
der to facilitate this an elaborate sys- 
tem of dispatching has been devised 
which is functioning very efficiently at 
the present time. Gathering is done by 
means of eight-ton battery locomotives 
and eight-ton combination trolley and 
cable reel locomotives equipped with ex- 
plosion proof motors and control. Our 


haulage is kept separate, the loads being - 


transported to the bottom on an entry 
equipped with 60-pound rail. It might 
be well to note here that in spite of the 
fact that we were designing a mechanical 
mine, we were very fortunate in being 
able to locate out mine opening at such 
a point that we were able to take ad- 
vantage of grades in favor of the loads, 
and natural drainage in the mining of 
approximately 70 percent of our avail- 
able tonnage. The empty track is en- 
tirely separate from the load track and 
is equipped with 40-pound rail. Man- 
ganese switches and frogs are used at 
all main junction points and 6-0 trolley 
wires with the latest type hangar and 
switching equipment. 


POWER AT THE FACE 


In mechanical mining such as we are 
doing we have found that our power 
load is very highly concentrated in the 


working sections of the mine. For this 
reason we have developed in connection 
with the General Electric Company 300- 
kw. portable motor generator sets in fur- 
nishing power to the working faces in 
the different sections. These sets receive 
their power through submarine 
armoured cable which is buried in the 
bottom in a trench cut beside the track. 
This trench has been cut with the cut- 
ting machines, the cutter bar being 
turned to the shearing position and the 
machine trammed along the track cut- 
ting the trench as it goes. The sets are 
housed in cross cuts in the various sec- 
tions of the mine and are placed in 
portable houses built of steel and tran- 
site. Power from these sets is fed to the 
working face in the ordinary method. 
These sets are built with motor genera- 
tor set mounted on the one truck, the 
a. c. panel on another, and the d. c. panel 
on a third so that they may be discon- 
nected, moved to a new location, and op- 
erating again in less than a shift. These 
have been of great service to us in main- 
taining uniform and high voltage at our 
various equipment and have reduced the 
number of break-downs and burn-outs 
due to low voltage to a very great extent. 

The mine is thoroughly rock-dusted, 
using a high pressure, Government ap- 
proved rock dusting machine which re- 
ceives its power from one of the storage 
battery locomotives. At the bottom the 
coal is dumped by means of a rotary 
dump which is fully automatic with the 
exception of the start and stop. Dust 
from the rotary dump is drawn off 
through the bottom of the enclosure by 
means of a permissible blower which dis- 
patches this dust through a pipe to the 
surface. The dumping chamber is 
equipped with curved side and discharge 
plate built in such a manner that as the 
car is turned over the coal slides into 
the bin rather than being thrown or 
dropped, thus reducing breakage. The 
rotary dump pauses for a few seconds in 
the vertical position in order to allow 
the car to clear, then accelerates and 
returns to normal position. The cars 
hold about 5% tons machine loaded and 
are equipped with roller bearings, spring 
boxings, and spring swivel couplings. 
They are also built with a top section of 
1 ft., being removable without destroy- 
ing the car in case low coal is being 
mined. Cars are equipped with brakes 
operating on two wheels, although pro- 
vision is made to add brakes to the other 
two wheels if found necessary. One man 
controls all operations at the dump and 
also the feeding apparatus from the 
storage bins to the belt. Ample provi- 
sion on the bottom is made for the stor- 
age of loads and bins are also provided 
at the dump as a method of equalizing 
production with belt capacity. 
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A Masor FEATURE 


One main feature of the entire Wild- 
wood plant are the provisions which have 
been made where the different operations 
merge into one another for the storage of 
coal which provides that in case of tem- 
porary stopping of any one operation the 
plant can still function in spite of the 
delay. Large storage bins for raw coal 
are provided between the tipple and the 
cleaning plant and other large bins for 
storage of cleaned coal are provided be- 
tween the cleaning plant and the loading 
plant. On the bottom the cars are han- 
dled into and out of the rotary dump by 
an automatic car haul equipped with 
hydraulic brakes which operate in either 
direction. Provision is made to store 
either coal or slate at the bottom, a fly 
valve being used to throw the coal from 
the dump into either bin. 

The conveyor belt is 54 in. wide, 12-ply, 
36-oz. duck, rubber covered, and was 
shipped to the mine in two sections. Two 
ends were vulcanized together, the other 
two ends being fastened with a metal 
clamp. It was run this way for a con- 
siderable length of time until it was felt 
that approximately all of the stretch 
was out of the belt, and then the remain- 
ing two ends were vulcanized, making it 
an endless belt approximately 1,800 ft. 
long. The total lift from the belt feeders 
on the bottom to the discharge point on 
the tipple is 210 ft. The belt drive is 
located between the tipple and the mouth 
of the slope on the surface. It is a 
duplex drive, one motor rated 225 hp., 
the other 75 hp., and adjusted to auto- 
matically operate at different speeds, 
thus taking care of the belt stretch. 
This drive, as well as the majority of 
others throughout the plant, are of the 
Texrope type. The belt has a normal ca- 
pacity of 750 tons per hour, although 
after operating it for some time we feel 
that it will safely handle at least 30 per- 
cent more than this. From the main 
belt the coal discharges onto the screens 
where it is separated into plus 4-in. 
lump and a minus 4-in., which is passed 
over to the cleaning plant. The 4-in. 
lump coal is passed over reciprocating 
picking tables where it is cleaned and 
inspected and then passes to the mixing 
conveyor, or the loading booms, and 
thence into the cars or retail coal bins. 


CLEANING THE COAL 


The tipple is equipped with two large 
crushers capable of crushing all or any 
part of the mine production to any de- 
sired size. It is also equipped with mix- 
ing conveyors which enable all of the 
various sizes and coals of different anal- 
yses to be mixed in any proportion. 
The minus 4-in. is passed through the 
cleaning plant, in which are installed 
three Peale Davis Pneumo Gravity Air 
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Cleaning Tables which have a capacity of 
over 300 tons per hour. The raw coal goes 
over the first table which separates it 
into three parts: one being a very low ash 
and low sulphur product, another the in- 
termediate, and the third the refuse. The 
intermediate coal is crushed and together 
with the refuse from the picking table 
is passed over the second table where a 
second cut is made. From this point the 
intermediates again travel on to the third 
table where a final rejection of the refuse 
is made. In cleaning the Freeport coal, 
where the difference in specific gravity 
between the coal and the boney is slight, 
we have found that the operation of the 
three tables gives us an even better re- 
sult than is obtained from the passing 
of many other seams of coal over the or- 
dinary installation of one or two tables. 
All motors in this plant are equipped 
with explosion proof collector rings as a 
safety precaution. The air is turnished 
by three large fans of the high torque 
full voltage starting synchronous type, 
which enables us to correct our high 
power factor. The air is operated in a 
closed circuit system, being re-circulated 
after the dust has been settled out and 
removed. The tables are approximately 
65 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, weighing 
some 35 tons, and carrying a load of ap- 
proximately 40 tons of coal. These tables 
are driven by two 30-hp. motors at a 
speed of 170 revolutions per minute at a 
stroke of 2% in. This cleaning plant is 
one of the principal operations of the 
Wildwood plant in that it is here that 
the coal is refined to meet the various 
specifications necessary to produce coal 
for the various purposes for which it is 
used. From the cleaning plant the coal 
travels over two belts to a system of 
storage bins in the main tipple. A 
screening plant is located over these stor- 
age bins and between the storage bins 
and the loading booms another battery 
of screens is located. These enable us 
to produce accurately sized coal in any 
of the numerous sizes which the present 
selective market demands. It is also 
possible through these bins to analyze 
the operation of the cleaning plant and 
the tipple and to furnish coal which 
will be uniform in analysis from day to 
day. In fact, it is possible to furnish a 
guaranteed analysis with any shipments 
which are made, as the sampling and 
analyzing of these samples is carried on 
in a very well equipped sampling room 
and laboratory. These operations are 
performed on a production basis, a defi- 
nite routine being followed which enables 
us to keep a constant check on the prod- 
uct as it moves through the plant. Load- 
ing into cars is done by means of drag 
type loading booms which operate from 
the mixing conveyors extending through- 
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Hoist used in removing and furnishing equipment and supplies to mine 


out the entire cleaning plant and tipple. 
Coal of various sizes in different pro- 
portions and analyses is very readily and 
efficiently loaded. 


AVOIDING DELAYS 

In providing shops, store room, and 
other facilities for properly maintaining 
the various equipment used at this plant, 
it was kept in mind that equipment 
would be in operation the greater por- 
tion of the time and that delays must 
not be tolerated. For this reason the 
shops are very completely equipped to 
handle all types of mechanical and elec- 
trical repairs. A large corps of specially 
trained electricians and mechanics make 
a special inspection of all equipment be- 
tween shifts. Accurate records of parts 
and labor are kept together with detailed 
reports of all inspections which are made. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


In our safety work we have been 
guided by the recommendations of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, and the State De- 
partment of Mines. All men are trained 
in first-aid work, and numerous crews 
are trained in mine rescue. A large as- 
sembly hall is equipped with a motion- 
picture machine and all facilities for the 
training of the men. Very complete first- 
aid and mine-rescue equipment is kept 
on hand immediately available at any 
time that it might be needed. Meetings 
of various groups of men are held dur- 
ing the day and evening during the week, 
when instructions on safe practices and 
efficient operation of the various types 
of equipment is given. 


In the planning, development, and op- 
eration of Wildwood we have endeavored 
as much as possible to get away from the 
conception of a mine as being a number 
of various units and operations remotely 
related to each other. We, of course, 
emphasize the importance of each opera- 
tion, but feel that more important is the 
relation of each operation to the one 
preceding and following, as an uninter- 
rupted flow of our product must be maim- 
tained from the face through all of these 
operations to its ultimate destination in 
the railroad car. 

After several years of planning, 
ground was broken on July 5, 1928, the 
first coal removed the latter part of De- 
cember, 1928, and at the present time the 
full plant is functioning. We feel that 
we have initiated a system of mining and 
refining of coal which will meet the 
specifications of the various plants and 
processes where coal is used, and that a 
product accurate in size and uniform in 
quality can be delivered at all times. 

In speaking of those who have been 
responsible for the mine, I feel that spe- 
cial mention should be made of the serv- 
ices of Mr. T. W. Phillips, chairman of 
the board; Mr. C. F. Hosford, president; 
Mr. R. E. Sprenkle, secretary and treas- 
urer; and Mr. E. J. Weimer, superin- 
tendent; and in the Allen and Garcia 
organization, Mr. J. H. Fletcher and Mr. 
Harry Hibley; and of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. organi- 
zation, Mr. W. D. Turnbull and Mr. Paul 
Jordan; all of whom, together with many 
others, have given unsparingly of their 
time, thought, and labor toward the de- 
velopment and operation of the Wildwood 
plant. 
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PRACTICAL OPERATING MEN’S* DEPARTMENT 


METALS 


Guy N. BJORGE 
Editor 


Practical Operating Problems 
of the Metal Mining Industry 


v 


Inelined Cut and Fill and Semi-Shrinkage 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ORES 
AND ENCLOSING ROocKS 


Iy the Warren District as a 
whole the ore shows a marked variation 
in physical characteristics, varying from 
the soft oxide and porphyry ores to the 
exceedingly dense and silicious sulphides. 
As the stoping methods treated in this 
paper deal only with those in use in the 
Campbell Area, the discussion will be con- 
fined to the occurrences of that locality. 

The ore body as developed on the 1,600, 
1,700, and 1,800-ft. levels averages about 
500 ft. in length and varies in width from 
50 ft. to 250 ft. 

The footwall contact is fairly well de- 
fined, with the exception of fracture zones 
which have caused some displacement. 
The dip shows a marked variation, vary- 
ing from nearly 90 degrees to as flat as 
25 degrees. Above the 1,700 level the 
footwall roughly conforms to the normal 
dip of the limestone beds of the district. 

The hanging wall is subject to a 
greater degree of variation than the foot 
wall, varying from an economic silica- 
pyrite contact of low copper content to a 
sharply defined hanging wall conforming 
to the local bedding planes. 

The greater portion of the ore consists 
of a mixture of pyrite, silica, and lime- 
stone as the gangue with chalcopyrite and 
bornite the main visible copper bearing 
minerals. Along the limestone contact and 
fracture zones are found native copper, 
cuprite, chalcocite, and other secondary 
minerals. 

In comparison with the other extensive 
ore bodies of the company, the Campbell 
ore body, from a stoping standpoint, may 
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be classified as a fairly homogeneous body 
of sulphide ore, of rather high silica con- 
tent which lends itself readily to the 
requirements of the stoping methods now 
being used. The requirements may be 
briefly stated as: 

(1.) The ability of the back to sustain 
itself with a minimum of support, when 
properly arched and trimmed over the 
area being mined. 

(2.) The necessity of complete extrac- 
tion in the section being mined. 

(3.) Homogeneous deposit which re- 
duces to a minimum any selective stoping 
in the section being mined. 

(4.) As nearly as possible the prompt 
and complete filling of all stopes as sec- 
tions are completed. 

The hard character of the ore makes 
heavy blasting necessary in order to pre- 
vent excessive formation of boulders. 


STOPING METHODS 
Inclined cut and fill 


This type of stope may be classed in 
two general classes: 


(1.) Double leads (a line of square sets 
along both sides of the section.) 

a. Fill raise in hanging wall. 
b. Fill raise in footwall. 

(2.) Single lead and single cap. 

Figure 1 shows a double lead set stope 
with the fill raise in the hanging wall. 
This class stope may be further classified 
as to the type of bottom, the inclined 
or rafter type being used in this case. 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 show a double lead, 
flat bottom stope with the fill raise in the 
footwall. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the single lead, 
single cap stope with the fill raise in the 
footwall. The single row of caps and 
posts is for holding the fill in place at the 
pillar line, 


Methods of mining em- 

ployed at the Campbell Mine 

of the Calumet and Arizona 

Mining Company, Warren, 
Arizona 


General Discussion 


The inclined cut and fill stope dates 
back many years in mining history. 
Articles appearing during the eighties 
of the last century carry descriptive 
matter pertaining to the general idea. 
In the early years of the present century, 
application for patent was made on a 
method which embodied the same prin- 
ciples. 

The first adoption of this method in 
the Calumet and Arizona Mining Com- 
pany Bisbee Mines was about 1915, in the 
Junction Mine. Mr. Oscar Gilman was at 
that time general foreman of the Junc- 
tion Mine and to the first stopes employ- 
ing this type of mining was applied the 
name in local use for many years, 
namely: “Gilman Cut and Fill.” 

Finding this type of mining adapted to 
a large portion of the ore bodies of the 
Calumet and Arizona Bisbee Mines, its 
use has continued and today with many 
modifications is producing a large por- 
tion of the present tonnage. 

In the Campbell Area, the cut and fill 
method together with a modification, 
namely, the semi-shrinkage, is exclusively 
used with the exception of one or two 
minor and unimportant stopes. 


Preliminary Work 


As previously explained in this article, 
the ore body was sectionalized into the 
various stope sections and pillars, subse- 
quent development work conforming 
mainly to these established sections. 

In general, the plan adopted was to 
have two adjoining stope sections, each 
from 45 to 50 ft. in width, separated by 
a pillar about 45 ft. in width from the 
next two stoping sections. Figures 4-a 
and 7-a show this general arrangement. 
Where the width of the ore body was not 
excessive, the stopes were to be mined 
from hanging wall to footwall. Where, 
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as above the 1,600 level, the width of the 
ore body is greater, the sections are cut 
off by either a single cap or regular lead, 
and new sections established conforming 
to the established section lines. 

In laying out the stope and pillar sec- 
tions, it was planned to work both stope 
sections by cut and fill methods. The 
pillar was to be recovered by means of a 
Mitchell Slice running at right angles to 


the long stope dimensions. While work 
at the present time has not progressed to 
the point of mining the pillar sections, 
the success of the cut and fill method in 
this section has made it probable that a 
serious attempt will be made to use the 
cut and fill in mining the pillars. 

In vertical extent, it was planned to 
take up each section in 200-ft. blocks 
where the continuity of ore permits; the 


interval chosen is the distance between 
haulage levels. Thus one series of stopes 
will be from the 2,200 level to the 29 
level, another from the 2.%* level to the 
1,800 level, and so on in similar blocks for 
the full vertical extent of the ore. Pillars 
are carried throughout the ore body in 
one vertical section. 

In this method of stoping the waste 
demands for filling are subject to extreme 
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variations. For this reason ample stor- plan from the 2,200 level to the 1,800 each lead; the back of the first cut is 


age capacity is desirable which is pro- 
vided for by a series of storage raises 
which directly or by means of a short 
transfer can in a brief time supply a 
large amount of waste to a given stope. 
Figure 7 shows a system of waste storage 
raises which are planned to meet the con- 
ditions outlined above. Figure 8 shows 
the construction details of the waste 
transfer and storage chutes. Waste is ob- 
tained from development headings. An 
attempt is made to balance the stoping 
and developing work. No waste is 
handled in the shaft except between levels 
from isolated areas. 
_ At the present time all ore produced 
in the Campbell area is trammed to the 
Junction shaft for hoisting. Provision is 
made at the Campbell shaft for an ore 
ket below the 2,200 level, which will 
connected to a series of ore raises 
from the 1,800 level. The total capacity 
of both raises and pocket will be about 
1,200 tons of sulphide ore. 
_ Figure 9 shows the shaft loading sta- 
tion arrangement on the 2,200 level and 
Figure 10 shows the general ore chute 


level. 
Stoping Details 

Double lead sets.—In the illustrations 
shown (see Figures 1 to 4), crosscuts are 
driven in the pillar and adjoining stope 
sections along the section lines. The 
ground is then cut out for stringer sets. 

Posts 9 ft. 2 in. in length are used, the 
face of the posts being 30 in. from the 
center line of track. The bottom end is 
sunk 6 in. below the rail elevation. Be- 
tween the top of the posts and the 
stringers are placed 6 by 10-in. crush 
blocks. The stringers, which are 10 by 
12-in. in section, average 13 ft. in length 
and are laid with the greater dimension 
vertical. This gives a distance of 9 ft. 
2 in. from rail to stringer. The sets are 
5 ft. apart center to center. After the 
stringers are placed, chutes are built in 
alternate sets and mining operations 
started above the stringers. Simulta- 
neously with the cutting out for the lead 
sets, mining operations are started in the 
stope between the lead sets. In case of a 
flat bottom stope, the ore is allowed to 
pile up to form a natural slide toward 


shaped for the initial fill, Meanwhile, 
work on the fill raise has been pushed, the 
raise holing to the level above and fre- 
quently to the next haulage level, a verti- 
cal distance of 200 ft. The ore from this 
raise is worked to the chutes in either 
lead. On completion, the raise is stripped 
and serves for both fill and ventilation 
purposes. Since the natural angle of re- 
pose of the fill is approximately 37 
degrees the back of the stope roughly 
follows that angle. The character of 
ground determines the height to which 
the initial cut is taken. 


Simultaneously with these operations 
the placing of the lead sets is started 
along the stope boundary lines. Flooring 
3 or 4 in. thick is placed over the 
stringers and sills are laid on these. The 
outside row of posts in each lead set con- 
forms to the stope section line. This 
leaves the extraction crosscuts both in 
solid ground, with the weight of gob on 
the solid ground beneath, thus relieving 
the crosscuts of this weight and enabling 
them to be maintained with a minimum 
of repairs. 


Stull rawse obove stringers 
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Standard 10 by 10-in. posts 7 ft., 4 in. 
long are used in the outside of each row 
of leads. The posts of the inside row of 
fill side are of the same size but 7 ft., 
7 in. in length. This difference of 3 in. 
is to allow for the compression in the 
timber on the fill side due to the settling 
of the fill, thus helping to maintain rela- 
tively level floors. 

The leads are carried sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the fill to provide ample height 
for gob lagging and also to give access to 
the working floor for the succeeding cut. 
A manway set is usually carried in each 
row of leads. 

On completion of the lead sets and the 
section between leads, the stope is cleaned 
out, hand mucking and drag scrapers 
being used. The bottom of the stope 
is then covered with a timber mat, which 
is sometimes laid on sills placed for the 
purpose. The mat consists largely of 
scrap timber gathered in the near 
vicinity. 

The lead sets are lagged off on the fill 


side with either split lagging spaced from 
3 to 4 in. apart or with 2 by 12-in. planks, 
10 ft. long, laid edge to edge. In the case 
of split lagging care is taken to have 
the outer grain of the lagging placed on 
the side away from the fill. The apparent 
advantage of the solid lagging is in the 
tendency of the gob in settling to slide 
along the smooth surface, thus avoiding a 
part of the compression on the fill side of 
the lead sets. 

Waste is then dropped through the fill 
raise until it is within 2 to 2 ft. of the 
back of the stope. In as far as possible 
further handling of the fill is avoided, the 
transverse angle of repose roughly ap- 
proaching 37 degrees. A small amount 
of flattening of the cone on the sides to- 
wards the lead sets is necessary. 

On the completion of fill, 2 by 10-in. 
sills are laid flush with the fill; 2 by 10-in. 
or 2 by 12-in. flooring, 10-ft. long, is then 
placed on these. Care is taken to avoid 
hollow places between flooring and fill. 
Flooring operations are usually started 


about 10 ft. up the slope above the lower 
edge of the fill and continued to the top. 
The spill of waste from these operations 
rolls to the bottom and is covered in 
flooring the last section. 

If any loose or blocky conditions of the 
back have developed which cannot be cor- 
rected by barring down, small cribbed 
bulkheads may be erected for support. 

Before mining operations are started, 
grizzlies of 10 by 10-in. timber spaced 10 
in. apart are placed in the lead sets at the 
intersection of the fill floor line and the 
lead sets. With the filling of subsequent 
cuts and the raising of lead sets, these 
grizzlies, unless badly worn, are moved to 
the new grizzly floor above. In the event 
of excessive wear they are frequently left 
in place and the openings closed by means 
of other similarly worn grizzlies. This 
then forms a checker board and prevents 
the cutting out of lead set timbers and 
protects the chutes through checking the 
unrestricted fall of the ore from grizzly 
floors above. Flooring 4 in. thick is also 
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used to the same end. Figure 1 shows 
this feature. 

With the completion of the flooring, 
mining operations are resumed. A cut is 
started at the bottom and broken ore 
drawn off as produced. The average 
height of cut is about 12 ft. Sufficient ore 
is left undrawn to permit the back to 
be reached for both barring down and 
mining purposes. This also protects the 
floor while blasting and prevents undue 
breakage of floor boards. If bad ground 
develops the new back may be supported 
by means of an umbrella stull as shown 
in Figure 4. 

After a cut is completed and the ore 
drawn into the chutes, the floor is taken 
up. In making the final cleanup before 
pulling the floors an especial effort is 
made to thoroughly clean the section. 
The last operation being to sweep the 
floor with heavy brooms, by which a con- 
siderable quantity of fine containing a 
high copper content is obtained. 

Each cycle of cut and fill is approxi- 


mately the same; the lead sets are raised 
with the main cut. 

For stoping purposes drifter type ma- 
chines are largely used, 7 to 8-ft. holes 
being drilled. The use of this type of 
machine is advantageous as the back can 
be readily shaped by drilling holes par- 
allel to the floor angle. Also, the drifter 
is very successful in drilling in the gen- 
erally hard ground encountered in stopes 
of this class. 

A limited number of stopers, both 
hand-rotated and self-rotated, are used, 
principally in driving for lead sets and in 
raises. Pluggers are used for plugging 
boulders. In so far as possible this work 
is done on the mining floor, although 
when necessary plugging is also done on 
the grizzlies. 

In blasting operations No. 8 detonators, 
safety fuse, and 60 percent strength gela- 
tin dynamite are mostly used. Along 
some limestone contacts where the softer 
oxide ores occur 40 percent gelatin may be 
used. Main blasting operations are per- 
mitted only at the end of the shift. A 


limited amount of boulders may be 
blasted at the noon or supper hour. 

At times, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of mucking in flat places, a cribbed 
raise is brought up from the hanging wall 
end. Either 6 or 10-in. cribbing may be 
used, depending upon the height to which 
it is expected to carry the raise. 

A chute and manway set may also be 
carried to the level above from one of the 
lead sets. This serves as a travel, ven- 
tilation, and supply raise. 

In the stope shown in Figure 1 the fill 
raise was started on the hanging wall 
and one of the crosscuts is inside the 
stope section. This was one of the earliest 
stopes started and was made to conform 
with then-existing raises and crosscuts. 
Otherwise the procedure followed is ex- 
actly the same as outlined in the previous 
discussion. As will be noted the floor in 
this stope is of the rafter typ.. The 
purpose of this is two-fold. First, to 
avoid excessive mucking on the first cut 
due to a flat place in the bottom of the 
stope. Second, additional head room is 
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available beneath the flooring for driving 
a crosscut to serve as a supply and ven- 
tilation outlet for the section below when 
mining up to this level. 

In Figures 5 and 6 is shown a single 
lead, single cap stope with bottom slightly 
inclined from lead set to single cap. As 
will be noted in Figure 5-a, the position 
of the footwall raise has been moved to 
a position outside the stope boundary 
line. It is planned to have the one fill 
raise serve both sections. The necessity 
for two extraction drifts is also obviated 
and in addition a single row of caps and 
posts replaces a double row. It is also 
considered that better filling of the stope 
may be obtained with less attendant 
shrinkage of the fill, thus improving min- 
ing conditions in the adjacent sections. 

With the exceptions noted, the work is 
carried on in the same cycle as previously 
described. 

Semi-shrinkage stoping .—lIn this 
method as used in the Bisbee Mines of the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company, 
the ground requirements are similar to 
those of the cut and fill methods, with 
the possible exception that back condi- 
tions must be uniformly good. 

Figure 11 is a drawing of a stope using 
this method in actual operation. The 
stope is bounded on one side by a fault, on 
another by a lead set, a single cap forms 
the third side and the footwall forms the 
bottom of the stope. The footwall con- 
tact represents roughly the normal bed- 
ding of the limestone at that point. 

In starting operations and to the com- 
pletion of the flooring of the first fill, the 
procedure is the same as for the cut and 
fill stoping. On completion of the first 
cut, mining operations are started as be- 
fore, but instead of one 12-ft. cut suc- 
cessive cuts are taken, the excess ore 
being drawn off and the lead sets raised 
with the progress of mining. 

Both lead sets and single cap are 
anchored to the adjacent solid ground by 
means of cables fastened to anchors in 
holes drilled into the solid. This pre- 
vents any tilting of the sets after the re- 
moval of the ore and before the fill is 
placed. 

In blasting the general practice of the 
cut and fill stopes is followed with the ex- 
ception that particular care is taken in 
blasting all boulders after each blast, so 
that in the final draw, chute and grizzly 
trouble may be reduced to a minimum. 

By the semi-shrinkage stoping methods 
a large reduction in flooring expense is 
made, some cuts having reached a height 
of 40 ft. above the fill floor before being 
drawn. A considerable breakage of floor- 
ing results from the blasting in stopes. 
Although a large percentage of the 
cracked and broken floor boards may be 
used for lagging and the remainder for 
timber mats, this breakage represents a 
distinct loss in all cuts. By eliminating 
the number of floors laid which is one 
feature of the semi-shrinkage method, a 
saving is made not only in the labor 
incidental to this work, but also in the 
material itself. 

Although grizzly floors are carried up 
with the advance of the lead sets, they 
are only used for the ore derived from 
the advance of the lead. As is shown in 
Figure 11, the excess is drawn off on 
the grizzly floor one set above the inter- 
section with the fill. This prevents any 
movement of broken ore along the floor 
and thus reduces wear on the boards. 

Above the grizzly floor the 3-in. lagging 
is placed vertically, thus eliminating the 
tendency to remove additional lagging in 
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DIRECT CHARGES—CALUMET AND ARIZONA MINING COMPANY, BISBEE MINES 


68 stope, 1,800 level. (Figure 3.) 
Double lead, inclined cut and fill, rafter type bottom. 


Period mine: May, 1926, to January 1, 1930. 
Height mined: 170 ft. at the high end. 


Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$32,065.38 $6,999.45 $8,027.57 $11,234.42 $58,326.82 51,970 
55 14 19 100.0 
90 stope, 1,800 level. (Figures 7 and 8.) 
Single lead, single cap, inclined cut and fill. 
Period mined: January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 
Height mined: 80 ft. at the high end. 
Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$14,582.12 $2,094.67 $2,771.88 $4,213.90 $23,662.57 20,894.0 
rrr $9.70 $0.10 $0.13 $0.20 $1.13 
Percent of cost.......... 62 11.5 17.5 100.0 
442 stope, 1,600 level. (Figure 13.) 
Single lead, single cap, semi-shrinkage. 
Period mined: June, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 
Height mined: 80 ft. at the high end. 
(a) First cut and fill section. 
Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$3,322.69 $813.87 $1,058.05 $1,434.00 $6,628.61 4,094.0 
$0.81 $0.20 $0.26 $0.35 $1.62 
Percent of cost.......... 50 22 100.0 
(b) Shrinkage section. (Ore drawn in shrinking.) 
Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$8,663.32 $2,326.39 $2,413.98 $4,000.95 $17,404.64 8,198.0 


(c) Estimated cost of pulling broken ore in stope. (Based on previous shrinks.) 


Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$0.255 $0.035 $0.05 $0.015 $0.31 
All Stopes 
(a) Campbell Area—Two-year period. January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 
Labor Explosiyes Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$214,567.57 $33,350.70 $50,025.15 $62,052.60 $359,996.02  280,527.0 
$0.765 $0.12 $0.175 $0.22 $1.28 
Percent of cost.......... 60 13.5 17 100.0 


(The cost shown here represents the entire production of the Campbell area during the two-year 


period from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 


During that time a large number of stopes were 


started or were in the initial stage. This higher proportional expense, together with ore now tied up 
in shrinkage operations, is directly reflected in the costs. The stoping in this area is almost exclu- 


sively inclined cut and fill and semi-shrinkage.) 


(b) Upper Junction mine costs. Two-year period. January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 
(The ground is not as hard as the Campbell and Lower Junction areas; sections are smaller and 


a considerable part of the stoping is in finishing out sections in old ore bodies. 


Square set, cut and 


fill, and Mitchell slice methods are all worked in this section.) 


Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$420,073.34 $38,947.32 $117,491.51 $60,205.60 $686,717.77  427,571.0 
$0.98 $0.095 $0.275 $0.14 $1.49 
Percent of cost.......... 65.5 5 9.5 100.0 
(c) Lower Junction and Campbell mine costs. 
Two-year period—January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1930. 
Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$474,016.34 $58,186.24 $105,667.91 $104,779.00 $742,649.49  605,540.0 
Cost per ton..........++. $0.785 $0.095 $0.175 $0.175 $1.23 
Percent of cost.......... 64 A 14.25 14.25 100.0 
(Generally hard ground. Almost exclusively cut and fill and semi-shrinkage.) 
(d) Junction and Campbell Areas combined. 
Labor Explosives Timber Air Total Tons ore 
$894,089.68 $97,133.56 $223,159.42 $164,984.60 $1,379,367.26 1,033,111 
Cost pet TOM... $0.865 $0.095 $0.215 $0.16 $1.335 
Percent of cost.......... 1 100.0 


NOTE: The labor charge also includes bonus. 


The charge for explosives includes powder, caps, 


and fuse. The air charge includes: (1) Cost of compression; (2) air and water lines, hose and con- 


riections ; (3) drilling machines and repairs. 


order to temporarily facilitate drawing 
operations. 

Before the final ore drawing operations 
are started in a stope, the back is closely 
inspected and very carefully barred down. 
If minor cracks have developed which 
may cause any weakness of the back the 
affected area is supported by a bridge 
consisting of timbers fastened by anchors 


in holes drilled into the solid back on 
each side of the place in question. 


PERCENT EXTRACTION 


In the Campbell Area, complete recov- 
ery is attempted. A slight loss of fines 
results through the cracks in the flooring, 
but by careful cleaning up and sweeping 
an attempt is (Continued on page 489) 
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Cates Succeeds Douglas as Phelps 
Dodge Head—Merger With Calu- 
met & Arizona Indicated 


Coincident with an announcement that 
joint engineering examinations are being 
made of the Phelps Dodge Corporations 
and Calumet & Arizona Mining Company 
properties with a view of ascertaining 
what, if any, mutual advantages would 
be derived by a closer relationship be- 
tween them is the news that Louis S. 
Cates is resigning as vice president and 
general manager of the Utah Copper 
Company to accept the presidency of the 


Walter Douglas, the retiring president of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation 


Phelps Dodge Corporation, succeeding 
Walter Douglas. 

Phelps Dodge and Calumet & Arizona 
are already associated through joint 
ownership with the Nichols Copper Com- 
pany of the El Paso refinery. Both com- 
panies have a large stock interest in 
Nichols Copper, and the three companies 
jointly control the Phelps Dodge Sales 
Corporation, the marketing agency for 
their products. Phelps Dodge has total 
assets of more than $242,000,000 and a 
copper production of more than 222,000,- 
000 pounds annually. Calumet & Ari- 
zona has assets of more than $83,000,000. 

Phelps Dodge was founded more than 
115 years ago as Phelps & Peck, the prin- 
cipal business being exporting cotton 
and importing metals. In 1908 the Cop- 


per Queen Consolidated Mining Company 
was acquired, and in 1917 the name 
Phelps Dodge Corporation was adopted. 
Phelps Dodge stock has always been 
closely held by the Phelps, Dodge, James 
and Douglas families, who for genera- 
tions have been associated with the en- 
terprise. British interests holding stock 
in the company last year sold their hold- 
ings to a group of New York bankers 
who made a public offering of 200,000 
shares. 


Calumet & Arizona Mining Company 
was formed in 1901, and last April the 
company absorbed the New Cornelia 
Copper Company. In addition to New 
Cornelia it controls Verde Central Mines. 

Mr. Cates, who takes up his new duties 
on May 1, has been connected with the 
mining industry since his graduation 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1902, his first mining work 
being done in Mexico. In 1903 he was 
made assistant to the president of the 
National Sheet & Wire Company in New 
York, but went West again in 1904 to 
take charge of construction and develop- 
ment at Bingham Canyon, Utah, for the 
Boston Consolidated Mining Company, 
being made general manager in 1909. 
In 1910 Mr. Cates was made general 
manager of the Ray Consolidated Cop- 
per Company properties in Arizona, a 
position which he held until 1922 when 
he became vice president and general 
manager of the Utah Copper Company. 
He was president of the American Min- 
ing Congress in 1925, and now serves as 
a director. 


Mr. Douglas first connected with the 
mining industry of Arizona in 1890 when 
he became an engineer for the Commer- 
cial Mining Company at Prescott. In 
1892 he was associated with the Consoli- 
dated Kansas City Smelting & Refining 
Company as metallurgist, but returned 
to Arizona in 1894 as a chemist for the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany. Subsequently, he spent two years 
with the Detroit Copper Mining Com- 
pany, now the Morenci Branch of Phelps 
Dodge. In 1899 he was made superin- 
tendent of the Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Company and general manager in 
1902. Mr. Douglas was appointed gen- 
eral manager of Phelps Dodge in 1910 
and in 1913 he succeeded his father, Dr. 
James S. Douglas, as president of the 


Phelps Dodge Corporation. Since that 
time he has been directing head of the 
corporation and its allied companies. 
Mr. Douglas is also a former president 
of The American Mining Congress. 

Mr. Douglas continues as a director 
of Phelps Dodge. “For some time I 


Louis S. Cates, 
The new Phelps Dodge head 


have been desirous of being relieved of 
active responsibility and direction of the 


‘affairs of the company,” said Mr. Doug- 


las. “It has been a great satisfaction, 
therefore, for me to be able now to an- 
nounce that we have one of the outstand- 
ing men in the industry to be my suc- 
cessor.” 

D. D. Moffat will succeed Mr. Cates as 
vice president and general manager of 
Utah Copper. He now holds the position 
of assistant general manager. 

Starting off as assayer at the Ontario 
mine at Park City, Utah, Mr. Moffat held 
various positions in Montana, Wyoming, 
and Utah, until in 1908, when he be- 
came general foreman of the Boston mill 
at what is now known as Arthur. In 
1910, when Boston Consolidated was ac- 
quired by Utah Copper, Mr. Moffat be- 
came assistant superintendent of the 
Arthur plant. Three years later, he went 
to Hayden, Ariz., as plant superintend- 
ent of the Ray Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, remaining there for six years until 
he was brought back to Salt Lake to 
become consulting metallurgical engineer 
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for all the Jackling plants. In July, 
1923, he was made assistant to general 
manager of Utah Copper and on January 
1, 1926, assistant general manager. 


Allen Heads Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association 


R. C. Allen, vice president of Oglebay, 
Norton & Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation at a meeting held in Cleveland, 
April 5, succeeding Col. F. B. Richards, 
resigned. §. Livingston Mather, vice 
president of The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company, was elected vice president, 
filling the position made vacant by Mr. 
Allen’s election to the presidency. 

In addition to the election of officers 
there were also several amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws made, most 
important of which was one providing 
for a board of directors. The board’s 
duties have in the past been performed 
by an executive committee, which is still 
retained. 

The board consists of: R. C. Allen, 
H. G. Dalton, of Pickands-Mather Com- 
pany; S. L. Mather, George M. Hum- 
phrey, of the M. A. Hanna Company; 
Donald B. Gilles, of the Corrigan-Mc- 
Kinney Steel Company; Patrick Butler, 
of Butler Brothers; A. B. Sheppard, of 
the Jones & McLaughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion; William P. Snyder, Jr., of the She- 
nango Furnace Company, and Clarence 
B. Randall, of the Inland Steel Company. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Messrs. Allen, Dalton, Mather, Hum- 
phrey, and Gilles. Other officers elected 
were: Mr. Dalton, vice president; H. S. 
Stebbins, treasurer; W. L. Tinker, sec- 
retary; R. C. Farquhar, assistant treas- 
urer, and Hazel M. Ronk, assistant sec- 
retary. 


Jackling Establishes Fund at Missouri 
School of Mines 


Funds for the purpose of education in 
the sciences and arts pertaining to the 
mineral industry havé been provided at 
the School of Mines of the University of 
Missouri, at Rolla, Mo., through the es- 
tablishment of the Jackling Foundation 
by Daniel C. Jackling, president of the 
Utah Copper Company. The purpose of 
the foundation, which is expected to 
eventually total $600,000 through con- 
tributions already made and to be made 
by Mr. Jackling, is to aid worthy stu- 
dents through school by means of loans 
and to provide scholarships and special 
educational features not ordinarily pro- 
vided for at state schools. About 20 
years ago Mr. Jackling, who is a grad- 
uate of the class of 1892, established the 
Jackling Loan Fund at the School of 
Mines, which has helped over 300 stu- 
dents through school. 
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ZINC INSTITUTE MAKES PLANS FOR RESEARCH AT 
ANNUAL MEETING—ROOSEVELT REELECTED 


With steps taken toward the establish- 
ment of efficient research work, investi- 
gation of the needs and value of zine for 
various purposes, and the creation of de- 
mands made of zinc to put the industry 
on a safer and more profitable basis, 
the American Zinc Institute concluded a 
successful three-day session at St. Louis, 
its twelfth annual meeting, held April 
14, 15, and 16. 

Various efforts in behalf of research 
work was crystallized in a reseolution 


Ralph M. Roose- 
velt, president of 
the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 
reelected president 
of the Institute 


adopted by the board of directors, in- 
structing the executive committee to 
work out some plan of research and to 
spend such money deemed necessary to 
get the plan in progress. 

At the first day’s session, given over 
mostly to committee reports and general 
business, President R. M. Roosevelt, re- 
porting for the executive committee, said 
that for the first time the western 
miners were contributing to the support 
of the Institute and that both the miners 
and smelters in other sections of the 
country were meeting their obligations, 
as outlined in the last financial plan 
adopted. 

Reporting for the zinc research organ- 
ization committee, Theodore Marvin 
stated that some progress had been made, 
but that a greater amount of headway 
could have been made. 

President Roosevelt expressed some 
disappointment regarding the research 
program. Only seven companies in the 
United States had approved the plan 
submitted at the last annual meeting and 
adopted by the board of directors, he 
said. It was evident that some means of 
modifying the program would have to 
be made, he added, before much could 
be accomplished. Although not stated, 
it was inferred that the producers of 
zinc in the Tri-State district and the 
consumers of those concentrates would 


have to make a separate effort to 
broaden the market for prime western 
grades of metal, which is the grade of 
metal produced from Tri-State concen- 
trates. 

It was indicated that the producers of 
high grade zinc were carrying on a re- 
search program of their own and did not 
feel like contributing to a program which 
would stimulate the use of a metal which 
they did not produce. 

A 20 percent increase in the member- 
ship was reported by Charles A. Neal of 
the membership committee. The com- 
mittee had worked out the membership 
question in the Tri-State section and 
had added a number of new members. 
C. F. Dike read the report of John Robin- 
son, of the Tri-State Zinc Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association committee, in which 
it was stated that the Joplin operators 
were lending more aid to the Institute 
than ever before. 

J. D. Conover reported on the accom- 
plishments of the tariff committee. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in commenting on the 
report, said that the tariff committee 
had done something that everyone said 
was impossible, and was high in his 
praise of the work done along this line 
by Secretary Conover. 

Fred N. Nesbitt, safety engineer of 
the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association and chairman of the 
accident prevention committee, suggested 
that the members of the institute join in 
the work of the national safety council 
as the best means of reducing accidents 
in mines and smelters. 


Dr. Hugh B. Baker, manager of the 
trade association department of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, opened 
the afternoon session by an address on 
“What the Institute Should Mean to Its 
Members.” 

The first day’s session was concluded 
by the annual smoker. 

The importance of research work to 
find more uses for zinc and increase the 
demands for the products of the zinc 
mines, was the keynote of the second 
day’s meeting. 

“Zine in Die-Casting” was the subject 
of a paper read by Robert M. Curts of 
the technical service division of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. He explained the 
methods of die-casting with various al- 
loys, composed of zin¢é and other metals, 
illustrating his talk with zinc dies of 
many shapes. He showed the advantages 
of artistic designs in die-casting for 
many articles in common use, and, the 
great possibilities for zinc in this con- 
nection. 


“The Value of Research in Nonferrous 
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trophy in the Tri-State District Contest. 
The mine worked 22,055 consecutive manshifts during 


the year without a lost-time accident. 
superintendent of the Wilbur Mine, Carl Williams and Vic- 
tor Keller, ground foremen, and F. E. Asher, mill foreman. 
Mr. Keith is in the center of the picture holding the cup. 
Henry Giessing, safety director for Commerce Mining & 
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Royalty, is shown at the right of the picture wearing a hard- 


boiled sport cap. The “Pete” flags shown were awarded for 


Charles Keith is 


over 3,000 consecutive manshifts worked without a lost- 
time accident, and the “New Broom” flag was awarded for 
over 6,000 manshifts without a lost-time accident. 
Incidentally, two other mines in the district—the Jaybird 
and the Beaver—and the Gosling tailing mill also finished 
the year without lost-time accidents, but the number of 
manshifts did not compare with Wilbur’s record. 


Metals” was discussed in a paper read 
by Dr. H. W. Gellett, director of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, who told of 
the large sums expended in research 
work by the telephone, electric company, 
and other successful and progressive cor- 
porations. He cited the advances of 
aluminum as the results reached by re- 
search work. 

He pronounced research as the busi- 
ness industry’s insurance for tomorrow, 
and attributed the growth and prosperity 
of aluminum, nickel, copper and brass to 
the results of well-directed research 
methods efficiently practiced. 


Zine’s future in its relation to the gal- 
vanizing industry, one of the largest out- 
lets for the metal, was poignantly stated 
to be in the twilight hour—either of its 
evening of use, or in the van of a new 
dawn—just according to the action the 
industry took regarding its future, 
George A. Charls, president of the 
National Association of Rolled Steels 
Manufacturers, told the zinc men. 

“The sheet steel industry,” he said, 
“is not so much interested in selling zinc 
coated sheets as it is in the advancement 
of the consumption of steel. The indus- 
try has pushed zinc coated sheets, be- 
cause they offered the best material for 
the prevention of corrosion, but if some 
other material, or some other industry, 
was proven to have superior qualities, 
then the steel industry would go to the 
other product. 


“The zine industry, through the insti- 
tute, should immediately begin a re- 
search program which would have for 
its purpose the convincing of the users 
of zinc that it was a superior product.” 

William A. Willis, manager of the 
Copper & Brass Research Association, 
was on the program to read a paper on 
“Zinc in Brass.” Unable to be present 


at the meeting, Mr. Willis sent his article 


to be read at the meeting by the secre- 
tary. He discussed the close relationship 
and demands of zine and copper, the 
component parts of brass, and explained 
the energetic methods used by the or- 
ganization of which he is manager, in 
developing more uses for brass and 
bronze. He told of the benefits derived 
from the research work in the copper and 
brass industry and how zinc must nec- 
essarily share in those benefits. 

Zine mining developments in different 
states were featured in the several 
papers read at the third day’s session. 

A paper written by C. M. Chaplin, Jr., 
of the St. Joseph Lead Company, and 
read by Secretary Conover, covering New 
York State, stated that considerable de- 
velopment work was being done in that 
state and spoke of an increased produc- 
tion. 

Tennessee and Virginia as zinc produc- 
ing states, were covered by Howard I. 
Young, of the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company. 

Oliver C. Ralston, director of research 
for the United Verde Copper Company, 
covering Arizona, spoke of the increased 
activities in that state in the develop- 
ment of zinc properties. 


W. N. Smith, general manager of the 
Vinegar Hill Zine Company, reporting 
for the Wisconsin-Illinois district, said 
that conditions in that field were not ex- 
ceptionally bright, and that little in- 
crease in production could be hoped for 
under present conditions. 

P. B. Butler read a paper covering the 
western states, and prepared by J. O. 
Elton, manager of the International 
Smelting Company. The paper did not 
state that any increased production was 
anticipated, but Mr. Butler, in comment- 
ing on the paper, said he understood 
that many of the copper mines were 
gradually working into zine properties 


and that the west still remained a 
menace to the Tri-State district. 

The Tri-State district was the subject 
of a paper by M. D. Harbaugh, secretary 
of the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

“General economic conditions in the 
district are far from satisfactory,” Har- 
baugh said. “Despite the fact that many 
workmen have left the field in the past 
three months, there is an excess of labor 
and little prospect of employing it very 
soon. As noted above, the number of 
mills in operation at present is about 
half that of a year ago, and the pros- 
pects for improvement in the next few 
months are not very encouraging. 

“A glimpse into the future of the dis- 
trict reveals movements toward greater 
consolidation of company interests, 
larger acreages per mill, and larger and 
more efficient mining and milling opera- 
tions. These factors will tend to off-set 
the greater unit costs occasioned by the 
gradually lowering grade of mine dirt so 
that concentrate ton costs may be main- 
tained at something near their present 
figures, if not actually considerably 
lower.” 

The annual election of officers resulted 
in the reelection of R. M. Roosevelt as 
president; A. P. Cobb, J. A. Elton, and 
John A. Robinson, vice presidents; How- 
ard I. Young, treasurer; and Julian D. 
Conover, secretary. 


At a meeting of the board of directors, 
the following directors were elected in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the nominating committee: C. F. Dike, 
Stanley Eaton, Julius W. Hegeler, John 
A. McCarthy, William A. Ogg, Jesse A. 
Starr, Henry Wardner and Howard I. 
Young. The board added to its mem- 
bership the name of J. A. Elton, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, who was also elected 
a vice president. 
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Washburn Named Manager of Fed- 
eral Mining & Smelting 

H. G. Washburn has been appointed 
as general manager of the Federal Min- 
ing & Smelting Company to succeed 
Frederick Burbidge who retires from 
that position. Mr. Washburn has been 
assistant general manager of the com- 
pany since 1925. He is a graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines of the class 
of 1904, and served for a number of 
years after his graduation with the 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
in the Tri-State District, and in Utah. 


A. S. & R. Acquires Frisco Lulu 
Property 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Company has purchased control of the 
Frisco Lulu Mining Company property 
located in the Frisco District, near Mil- 
ford, Utah. The company is planning an 
active development campaign at the 
property, the old 700-ft. shaft to be re- 
timbered, according to A. H. Means, man- 
ager of the mining department of the 
Western Division of the smelting com- 
pany. The Frisco Lulu adjoins the 
famous Horn Silver property on the 
north, acquired by the Tintic Lead Min- 
ing Company about two years ago. The 
Union Pacific Railroad has spent ap- 
proximately $40,000 for improvements on 
their branch line into the district during 
the past year. 


Nineteen Tri-State Mines Without 
Accident for 1930 


Nineteen mines and two float plants 
in the Tri-State District worked through 
the first quarter of 1930 without a lost- 
time accident, according to records kept 
by the safety department of the Tri- 
State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ As- 
sociation. 

Thirty-three mines and float plants 
worked throughout the month of March 
without a lost-time accident. 


Montana Mines Pay Large Special 
Tax 


Mines in Montana, during the five-year 
period ending December 31, 1930, will 
have paid a total of $2,507,695.11 into 
the State Treasury in the form of a 
special gross output tax, or what is 
known as the metal mines tax, accord- 
ing to figures announced by the State 
Board of Equalization. This payment is 
in addition to the regular property tax, 
and likewise the net proceeds tax. 

Practically the entire amount of this 
special tax which was adopted in 1925, 
comes from the Butte District, and ap- 
proximately 90 percent from the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company. The 
sliding scale on which the tax is based 
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provides that the first $100,000 produced 
shall be exempt; a tax of one-fourth of 
1 percent on the next $150,000; one-half 
of 1 percent on the next $150,000; three- 
fourths of 1 percent on the next $150,000, 
and 1 percent on _ production over 
$500,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
SCHOOL OF 
MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 
(From page 446) 


graduated at the 
universities of West 
Virginia and Illi- 
nois and specializes 
in coal preparation. Robert T. Gallagher, 
instructor in mining, was graduated from 
Penn State, and has had three years of 
experience in the operating and engi- 
neering departments of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation. 


Thus far mining instructors have 
thought largely in terms of engineering. 
Mining of the future requires the appli- 
cation of the pure science as well as 
engineering, and the department of min- 
ing plans to employ a so-called mining 
chemist who will think of mining prob- 
lems in terms of chemistry and physics. 
In this step, as in many others, the 
school is not allowing tradition to 
strangle progress. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 

The mineral industries experiment sta- 
tion forms a powerful aid to graduate 
instruction, a training which is essential 
to qualify men for the highest type of 
research. Young men are being trained 
to make investigations into the less un- 
derstood problems which confront the 
mineral industries of the state. In ad- 
dition, research is carried on for the 
benefit of the industries with particular 
reference to mining, beneficiating, proc- 
essing, and utilizing mineral substances. 

Contact with the research staff of the 
experiment station is stimulating and 
helpful to the undergraduate students 
and the instructional staff. The plan 
provides the faculty with facilities for 
part-time and summer period research. 
The industrial contacts made through the 
experiment station work make the teach- 
ing facilities of the school better known 
to the people of the state. The mineral 
industries experiment station is the logi- 
cal agent for making such departmental 
state investigations as may require labo- 
ratory and research facilities. 

Six bulletins covering the results of 
research have been published and four 
additional manuscripts are under prepa- 
ration. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 

The Pennsylvania State College makes 
its educational services available to the 
entire citizenry of the state. The char- 
acter of the mineral industries prevents 
a wholesale exodus into classrooms, so 
the extension idea has become an im- 
portant factor in the state’s School of 
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Mineral Industries. More than 1,800 
bituminous men and 2,000 anthracite men 
have completed extension courses. What 
investment can a state make that will 
yield greater dividends than one which 
helps to provide capable workmen to man 
its basic industries ? 

Mining extension in western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania is under the direction 
of William G. Duncan, and in the an- 
thracite region it is supervised by Frank 
Sluzalis. These men are certified first 
grade mine foremen in their respective 
regions and have passed state examina- 
tions for mine inspector. Some of the 
mining extension work is carried on 
under the Federal Smith-Hughes plan in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


ALUMNI ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


More than 700 men have been gradu- 
ated from the School of Mineral Indus- 
tries at the Pennsylvania State College. 
The majority of the graduates are en- 
gaged in Pennsylvania industries and at 
least 90 percent are still in engineering 
and technical work. Outstanding gradu- 
ates of the school include men who are 
holding positions of great responsibility. 
Some of these include 3 presidents, 6 
vice presidents, and 22 general managers 
and superintendents of our largest min- 
ing and steel companies; also nine high 
Government and state officials and 10 
consulting mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers and consulting geologists. Scores 
of graduates hold prominent positions as 
administrators, engineers, geologists, 
and college instructors. Six photographs 
of alumni are given herewith and it is 
significant that four of them, namely, 
William L. Affelder, John C. Cosgrove, 
George H. Deike, and Jesse B. Warriner, 
are members of the board of trustees 
of the college. 


HEARTY PUBLIC APPROVAL 

The Pennsylvania State College feels 
that the new building and the new pro- 
gram of the school have hearty public 
approval and the unqualified cooperation 
and support of those engaged in the min- 
eral industries of the state. At no time 
in the history of the institution has it 
enjoyed such close contact and coopera- 
tion on the part of the industries as at- 
tested in the interest shown by the vari- 
ous advisory boards-established for the 
school in recent months. The advantages 
in maintaining these contacts are ob- 
vious. The college is a public institu- 
tion, the mineral industries represent the 
largest single tax-paying group in the 
commonwealth and they are justified in 
looking to their School of Mineral Indus- 
tries for such educational service as will 
help them to meet competition with 
neighboring states, thus contributing a 
full share to the prosperity of Pennsyl- 
vania and its people. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC POTASH INDUSTRY 


HE existence of bedded deposits of 

potash salts of such thickness and 
purity that they may be mined cheaply 
is demonstrated, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, as the result of the govern- 
mental exploration program in Texas 
and New Mexico, conducted by that Bu- 
reau in cooperation with the Geological 
Survey. The principal potash mineral 
disclosed by the Government drilling is 
polyhalite, a sulphate of lime, magnesia, 
and potash, which contains an average 
of 12 to 15 percent of potash (K.0). Ex- 
periments by the Bureau at its Non- 
metallic Minerals Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J., have resulted in 
the development of a process which 
gives promise of the economic produc- 
tion of refined potassium salts from 
polyhalite. Two products are obtainable, 
potassium sulphate and the sulphate of 
potash-magnesia, and mixtures of the 
refined sulphate and the crude polyha- 
lite can be made to yield the various 
commercial grades of mixed salts. 

Estimates of the cost of production in- 
dicate that potassium sulphate can be 
produced at a treatment plant in Texas 
or New Mexico for approximately $16 
per ton and the double sulphate of 
potash-magnesia for approximately $8 
per ton. Although transportation 
charges to market must be added to 
these costs, it is shown that at present 
prices potash salts from Texas and New 
Mexico can be delivered to the principal 
markets of the United States more 
cheaply than foreign salts. 

A study of foreign production costs 
indicates that, although a material re- 
duction in the current prices of potash 
salts is possible, conditions in the indus- 
try are such that prices are apt to re- 
main fairly stable at present levels as 
long as the Franco-German sales agree- 
ments remain in force and until the Ger- 
man industry has completed its present 
reorganization and concentration of pro- 
duction in the best mines, states James 
S. Wroth, mining engineer, in a report 
just made public by the Bureau of Mines. 
When these have been accomplished, a 
reduction in the price of potash salts ap- 
pears probable, but such a reduction will 
probably not be drastic. Price cutting 
aimed directly at a growing American 
production seems unlikely on account of 
the overwhelming importance of the do- 
mestic market in Germany and France, 
as compared with the American market, 
and the fact that a cut in prices that 
would be effective against American pro- 
duction would mean a corresponding cut 
in domestic prices and a loss of profit 
in the important domestic market. 

Up to 1914 almost all of the world’s 


supply of potash came from Germany 
and Alsace. The Alsatian production 
was controlled by Germany, which en- 
joyed an almost exclusive monopoly of 
potash production and took full advan- 
tage thereof by regulation of output and 
control of prices. In common with the 
rest of the world the United States de- 
pended upon Germany for its supply of 
potash. This dependence upon foreign 
sources was emphasized strikingly by 
the acute shortage of potash in this 
country that followed cessation of ship- 
ments from Germany during the World 
War. 

The importance to this country of a 
domestic supply of potash was evident, 
and the shortage of potash, with the re- 
sultant high prices, stimulated the ac- 
tive development of domestic resources. 
The domestic production increased 
rapidly and by 1918 supplied about one- 
fifth of the country’s normal require- 
ments; but production costs were high, 
and the industry could succeed only as 
long as high prices prevailed. With the 
close of the World War and the arrival 
of large shipments of German potash at 
prices below pre-war figures the Ameri- 
can industry virtually collapsed. The 
two American producers that managed 
to survive have continued to operate suc- 
cessfully and now supply about 20 per- 
cent of the American requirements for 
potash. The country depends upon for- 
eign potash for the remaining 80 per- 
cent of its needs. 


The experience of the industry during 
the war showed that not only was a do- 
mestic source of potash required but that 
production must be at costs low enough 
to allow competition with foreign potash 
on a price basis. 

Among the domestic potash resources 
which were brought to the attention of 
the country during and after the war 
but were not utilized as a source of 
potash, although they indicated that they 
might furnish the cheap potash desired, 
were the potash deposits occurring with 
the thick rock-salt formations of west- 
ern Texas and southeastern New Mexico. 
In this area potash minerals were iden- 
tified in the cuttings and sludges of wells 
drilled for oil. The evidence of these 
cuttings was inconclusive. The occur- 
rence of potash salts was definitely 
proved, but the character, size, and rich- 
ness of the deposits could not be deter- 
mined from the samples and cuttings ob- 
tained. To obtain definite information 
regarding these deposits, core drilling 
was necessary, and as private capital was 
reluctant to enter this field the Federal 
Government undertook the investigation. 
In 1926 funds provided by Congress for 
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this purpose became available, and core 
drilling was begun by the Bureau of 
Mines in 1927. To date, 16 wells have 
been completed, 9 of these being in 
Texas and 7 in New Mexico. 

From a mining standpoint the potash 
beds may be considered as completely 
inclosed by a firm massive salt forma- 
tion, a material of sufficient strength to 
stand exceptionally well in open mine 
workings and not subject to alteration 
or decay on exposure to mine air. 

The potash beds are practically level. 
The slight structural gradient of the 
synclinal basin amounts to only a few 
feet per mile, which for practical pur- 
poses, in mining, may be considered as 
level. Some local folding may be found, 
but in general throughout the area under 
consideration the deposits may be taken 
as horizontal. 


The potash deposits disclosed by the 
Government drilling occur at depths of 
350 to 1,950 ft., but for a general esti- 
mate 1,200 ft. may be taken as the aver- 
age. 

The salt formation in which the potash 
deposits occur is overlain by a series of 
soft shales and sandstones in which thin 
beds of limestone are also found. 

The potash (K:0) content of pure poly- 
halite is 15.6 percent. With the excep- 
tion of a small showing of carnallite in 
well 12, polyhalite is the only potash 
mineral found in the wells drilled in 
Texas, but in New Mexico in wells 1 and 
2 thin seams and small scattered masses 
of sylvite, carnallite, kainite, and lang- 
beinite were observed. 

Further details are given in Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 316, “Commercial Possi- 
bilities of the Texas-New Mexico Potash 
Deposits.” Obtainable from Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 


Committee to Study Alaskan Needs 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur has 
announced that the President has formed 
the three commissioners for Alaska ap- 
pointed under the act of February 10, 
1927, into a committee to recommend 
steps for improving governmental ad- 
ministration in Alaska. The first meet- 
ing of the committee will be held in 
Juneau, Alaska, during April, to begin a 
study of the administrative problems 
presenting themselves in the far north. 

These commissioners represent depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in 
Washington. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to determine by study whether 
recommendation could be made leading 
to the placing of more authority for the 
control of Alaska in that territory rather 
than in Washington, and thus increasing 
the opportunity for the economic and 
commercial development of the territory. 
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Anthracite Tariff Out of Tariff Bill— 
Embargo Seen Possible 


Proponents of an embargo of some 
sort on importations of Soviet anthra- 
cite received a set-back on April 22, when 
the Joint Conference Committee of the 
House and Senate adopted the Senate 
version of Section 307 of the tariff bill 
without making any of the changes 
sought by anthracite operators and 
Pennsylvania Congressmen from the an- 
thracite region, thereby closing one ave- 
nue to the exclusion of the imports. Sec- 
tion 307 prohibits the entry of all prod- 
ucts mined or manufactured by forced 
labor after January 1, 1932. The con- 
ferees added a clause to the provision so 
that it would apply only to goods in 
competition with American products. 
The Pennsylvania members of Congress 
sought to change the provision by either 
eliminating the effective date altogether 
or making it effective immediately in the 
case of anthracite. 

It now appears that any exclusion of 
the Russian product must be accom- 
plished by an executive order, through 
that section of the tariff law author- 
izing the President to place an embargo 
upon any product imported, or produced 
abroad, under unfair methods of compe- 
tition. A decision of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals on -April 10, 
affirmed the authority of the President 
to bar completely from this country any 
products imported under unfair competi- 
tive conditions. The sole difficulty in the 
way of securing a presidential proclama- 
tion barring the Soviet anthracite, it is 
velieved, is the establishment of definite 
evidence as to the conditions under 
which the Siberian product is mined. The 
Treasury Department is investigating 
this phase of the matter. 

The House version of Section 307 cov- 
ered only manufactured products and be- 
comes effective automatically when the 
tariff bill becomes a law. The Senate 
amended this section to include prod- 
ucts of mines, but moved up the effec- 
tive date to January 1, 1932. Inasmuch 
as any changes made in the tariff pro- 
visions had been made in the joint con- 
ference committee, after both houses had 
passed the bill, the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite bloc submitted a brief to the mem- 
bers of that committee petitioning them 
to make the ban on anthracite effective 
immediately. 

“The reason for the proposed change,” 
stated the brief, “is that the anthracite 
coal industry has suffered a severe set- 
back since 1925, and if Siberian anthra- 
cite produced by convict, forced or in- 
dentured labor, is permitted to enter 
United States ports in increasing 
amounts as is shown by the importa- 


tions for the last 16 months and contin- 
ues to January 1, 1932, it might prove 
ruinous to the industry.” 


The members of the House signing the 
petition were Magrady, of Mt. Carmel; 
McFadden, of Canton; Turpin, of Kings- 
ton; Watres, of Scranton; Doutrich, of 
Harrisburg; Brumm, of Minersville, and 
Coyle, of Bethlehem. 


In March, Representative Brumm an- 
nounced that he intended to introduce 
an amendment to the tariff bill levying 
a duty of $4 a ton on anthracite. It de- 
veloped, however, that this procedure 
was not feasible, inasmuch as the bill 
had already been passed by the House. 

At a conference held at the Treasury 
Department on April 16, supporters of 
an anthracite embargo secured the co- 
operation of three members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet—Secretary Mellon, of the 
Treasury; Secretary of Labor Davis, and 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont. The 
conference was attended by members of 
the House from Pennsylvania, and rep- 
resentatives of the industry, including 
Roy C. Haines, of Wilkes-Barre, secre- 
tary of the Anthracite Cooperative 
League; George Lewis, legislative coun- 
sel of the United Mine Workers; Noah 
H. Swayne, head of the Anthracite In- 
stitute; Roderick Stephens and Joseph A. 
O’Toole, both of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants Association. Secretary Mel- 
lon, who presided, announced that further 
conferences will be held with the Cabinet 
associates and indicated if legal author- 
ity can not be found in existing statutes, 
indorsement of the necessary legislation 
will follow. 


Western Maryland Railway Brings 
Suit Against Consolidation Coal 
Company 

The Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany has brought suit in the Court of 
Common Pleas in Philadelphia against 
the Consolidation Coal Company for al- 
leged breach of contract. The majority 
of the coal company stock, it is said, is 
owned by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
interests controlled by him. It is alleged 
that the contract, authorized in 1915 by 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., contained a 
guaranty by the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany that if the railway company would 
spend about $10,000,000 in building cer- 
tain lines to reach, and in equipping it- 
self to serve the mines of the coal com- 
pany, the latter would ship 3,250,000 tons 
of coal annually over the Western Mary- 
land during a 50-year period. It is 
averred the railway company spent the 
money, but the coal company failed to 
ship the coal. 

On April 3 of this year, the coal com- 
pany brought suit in Baltimore against 
the Western Maryland repudiating the 
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contract, claiming that the president of 
Consolidation had no authority to exe- 
cute the contract. When the contract 
was made, it is said, the Rockefellers 
also dominated, if they did not actually 
control, the Western Maryland. Direc- 
tors representing the Rockefellers sat on 
the boards of both companies. The coal 
company claims that the contract was re- 
scinded by the mutual consent of the 
two Rockefeller-controlled companies. In 
February, 1928, the Rockefellers sold 
their stock in Western Maryland. 


Winners Announced in Coal Slogan 
Contest 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association has announced the prize- 
winners in the recent slogan contest. The 
first prize was awarded to Herbert 
Moeller, of Urbana, Ill., for his slogan 

Comfort Of American Life. 
Mr. Moeller is an instructor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Governor Lewis B. 
Emmerson, of Illinois, presented him 
with a certified check for $500. 

The other prize-winning slogans fol- 
low in their order of award: 

“Use Coal Unless You Have Money to 
Burn”; “Burn Coal! 2,000 Reasons in 
Every Ton”; “Heat the Economicoal 
Way”; “Save Safely With Coal”; 
“Cold Time is Coal Time” (six 
awards); “Between Two Fires Choose 
Coal”; “Buy Coal When Reasonable, 
Burn When Seasonable”; “Coal Makes 
Warm Friends by the Ton”; “Warmth 
Without Worry” (six awards); “Tons of 
Comfort” (eight awards); “Be Coaled 
and Warm”; “King Coal and His 
Fiddlers Three, Heat, Comfort and Econ- 
omy”; “Comfort Obtained At Less”; 
“Use Coal—Save and Be Safe”; “Coal in 
Your Bins Keeps Health Within”; “Your 
Coal Man Sells Health”; “There’s Noth- 
ing to Learn—Just Buy and Burn”; “Be 
Safe and Save With Coal”; “Coal—The 
Carbon Copy of the Sun.” 

All of the slogans have been copy- 
righted and are the property of the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 


Lake Coal Shipments 


Shipments of bituminous coal to Great 
Lakes ports for loading into vessels as 
cargo in 1929 amounted to 37,771,908 
net tons, according to statistics published 
by the Bureau of Mines. Shipments by 
states were as follows: West Virginia, 
9,759,244 tons; Pennsylvania, 7,874,443 
tons; eastern Kentucky, 6,814,482 tons; 
Ohio, 3,208,528 tons; Virginia, 72,168 
tons, and Tennessee, 43,043 tons. The 
1929 shipments represent a considerable 
increase over 1928 when 33,323,724 tons 
were shipped via lake, and established a 
new record for all time. 
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Sovereignty in Miners’ Union up in 
Illinois Court April 30 


The battle to determine sovereignty 
within the United Mine Workers of 
America advanced to a critical stage the 
middle of April, when John L. Lewis, 
international president of the union, and 
32 of his associates were ordered to ap- 
pear in the Sangamon County, Illinois, 
Circuit Court on April 30, and show 
cause why they should not be held for 
contempt of court for violating an in- 
junction issued last October, restraining 
Lewis from wresting control of the union 
in Illinois from Harry Fishwick, presi- 
dent of the Illinois miners union and 
other state officers, or interfering in any 
way with union activities in the state. 

Fishwick and other opponents of Lewis 
in Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Ohio, recently organized an insurgent 
union on the ground that the old organ- 
ization was not in existence after March, 
1929, due to the failure of Lewis to call 
a constitutional convention. The reor- 
ganized union held its convention in 
Springfield in March at the same time 
that the Lewis organization met in In- 
dianapolis. 

Attorneys for State President Fish- 
wick asked that Mr. Lewis be called into 
court for contempt, after the interna- 
tional president established a provisional 
government for the union in Illinois, and 
expelled 20 members of the insurgent 
group. The restraining order specifically 
forbade Lewis to set up a provisional 
government. Frank Hefferly was named 
by Lewis as provisional president of dis- 
trict 12 (Illinois), and ordered to pro- 
ceed with his work. 

Among the 20 expelled were John H. 
Walker, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor; Harry Fishwick, president 
of district 12; George Mercer, district 
vice president; Walter Nesbit, district 
secretary-treasurer; J. M. Thornton and 
Oral Daugherty, of Ohio; Alexander 
Howat, president of the Kansas district, 
and members of the board of district 12. 

The enjoining order approved by the 
court, held that Mr. Lewis might damage 
property rights of members of the United 
Mine Workers of America in this state 
by revoking the Illinois charter. 

Officers of the provisional government 
contend, however, that the injunction 
which was issued in October of last year 
does not apply to the present situation. 
They claim that by participating in the 
reorganization convention in March at 
which Alexander Howat, of Kansas, was 
elected president of the new “Interna- 
tional Mine Workers of America,” the 
Illinois officers are guilty of dual union- 
ism and are no longer members of the 
union. 

The first action of mine operators in 
Kansas district No. 14 against recogni- 


tion of the insurgent organization headed 
by Howat was taken when the operators 
withheld the “checkoff” from all except 
nine local mine unions. 

The action was taken, spokesmen for 
the operators said, under instructions 
from W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, 
general commissioner for the southwest- 
ern field. 


In a referendum April 10, miners in 
the district voted, approximately 1,700 
to 40, to send their national dues to the 
Howat organization at Springfield, IIl., 
instead of to the organization headed 
by Lewis. 


State Mine Chiefs Form Association 


The State Mine Chiefs Association of 
America was formed April 22, at a meet- 
ing at the Pittsburgh station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
association, which has as its purpose the 
furtherance of mine safety in which the 
Bureau of Mines cooperates with the 
state departments, will be composed of 
the mine chiefs of 17 mining states of 
the nation. 


R. M. Lambie, head of the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Mines, was named 
president of the organization; Walter 
Glasgow, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, vice president, and 
J. J. Rutledge, chief of the Maryland 
State Bureau of Mines, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


E. W. Smith, chief of the division of 
mines in Ohio, and John Hillhouse, di- 
rector of Illinois mines, were chosen to 
serve with the three officers as members 
of the board of directors. 

States to be represented in the new 
association in addition to those named 
are Alabama, Indiana, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Kansas. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Louisville, Ky., Septem- 
ber 15, prior to the international mine 
rescue and first aid meeting there Sep- 
tember 16-18. 

On April 23, the mine chiefs visited 
the Bureau of Mines experimental mine 
at Bruceton, Pa., to witness a number 
of tests. 


National Coal Association Meeting 


‘The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Coal Association will be held 
October 15, 16, and 17, at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. This was 
decided at a meeting of the annual meet- 
ing committee in New York, April 4. 
Chas. A. Owen, president, Cambria 
Smokeless Coal Co., New York City, the 
chairman of the committee, presided at 
the session. 
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Anthracite Mine Workers Meet to 
Plan for Wage Scale Negotia- 
tions 


The Tri-State convention of the United 
Mine Workers, representing the anthra- 
cite region, will convene in Hazleton, Pa., 
on April 30, to consider matters in con- 
nection with a new wage agreement to 
be negotiated with the anthracite oper- 
ators. The present wage contract, which 
has been in effect since February 12, 
1926, expires August 31. April 30 is one 
of the earliest dates ever fixed for the 
deliberations, and is due, it is said, to 
the desire of both the union and the op- 
erators to come to an early agreement 
and avoid disruption of the industry by a 
shutdown of the mines if an agreement 
is not reached by the end of August. 

When the mine workers’ convention 
meets, the scale committee will be in- 
structed to exert efforts to have a clause 
inserted in the new agreement calling for 
equalization or work among employes of 
the various coal companies in the three 
anthracite districts. A resolution em- 
bodying this request was adopted re- 
cently by the general grievance commit- 
tee of the Hudson Coal Company. 


Swayne Heads Anthracite Institute 


Noah H. Swayne, well known in anthra- 
cite circles, and for the last two years 
administrator of the Philadelphia Retail 
Coal Conference, has been appointed to 
succeed Daniel T. Pierce, whose resigna- 
tion as vice chairman of the Anthracite 
Operators Conference took effect April 
1. Mr. Swayne will have the title of 
executive director of the Anthracite In- 
stitute, which, as of April 1, 1930, suc- 
ceeds the Anthracite Operators Confer- 
ence as the organization under which 
the various activities of the anthracite 
industry will function. These activities 
consist of the Anthracite Coal Service, 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Traffic Bureau, Credit Bureau, and Re- 
search Department. The Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation, which was estab- 
lished by the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission in 1903, is not 
a part of the Institute. 


Lake Cargo Coal Rates 


Railroads serving the southern fields 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to dismiss the complaints of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania coal producers 
which seek readjustment of the rates on 
lake cargo coal. The southern roads, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Norfolk & Western, and the Vir- 
ginian, said the complaints failed to 
show any injury due to the present 
tariffs. They asked that they be not re- 
quired to answer the complaints until 
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their motion for dismissal had been 
heard in oral argument before the entire 
commission. 

The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau, of Pittsburgh, filed an answer to 
the motion of southern railroads, con- 
tending that the mere fact that rates 
from the western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio coal fields are lower than rates 
from southern competing territory does 
not necessarily imply that they are un- 
fair. Existing differentials, they say, 
still afford the southern shippers an arti- 
ficial advantage over northern shippers 
with a natural geographic proximity to 
lake ports. The Bureau renewed its re- 
quest for a general study of the rate 
structures of both territories. 


Hudson Coal Collieries Resume Op- 
erations After Shutdown 


Collieries of Loree division of the Hud- 
son Coal Company, in Larksville and 
Plymouth, resumed operations on April 
24. Approximately 3,000 men returned 
to work. It is believed that coal orders 
on hand will keep the division colleries 
working indefinitely. 

Loree division employes have been 
idle a number of weeks. Recently the 
employes asked officials of District 1, 
United Mine Workers, to confer with coal 
company officials to seek an equalization 
of work among employes of all collieries 
of the concern. Following a meeting with 
an international representative of the 
miner’s union, A. M. Fine, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany declared that the division collieries 
would resume work. 


Evening Mining Classes Growing in 
Pennsylvania 


The increasing interest is being shown 
in evening mining classes in Pennsyl- 
vania mining district according to the 
Vocational Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, partic- 
ularly in the bituminous regions. 

During the year 1929-30, 30 centers 
conducted evening mining classes for 
those engaged in the mining industry, 
18 of them in the bituminous region. Last 
year there were but 12 such schools in 
operation under public school supervision. 
Luzerne was the leading county in the 
anthracite region, having conducted five 
evening mining schools. In the bitumi- 
nous region, Somerset led with six 
schools; Cambria County was second 
with five. 

These schools, conducted under super- 
vision of local school districts, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the Penn- 
sylvania State College School of Mines, 
received financial aid as provided by the 
state and Federal Vocational Education 
acts. 


Skyscraper Builders Visit Mines to 
Study Cable Suspension Methods 


The methods employed by mining com- 
panies in extending electric cables down 
shafts and bore holes were the subject 
of a study recently by a party of en- 
gineers representing the New York City 
engineering departments and_ several 
utility companies in an effort to devise 
better and simpler means of suspending 
electrical cables in the modern sky- 
scrapers. The delegation visited Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on April 11 and 12, and were 
the guests of the Pittston Company, Glen 
Alden Coal Company, Lehigh Valley Coal 
Corporation, Hudson Coal Company, and 
Susquehanna Colleries Company. 


Wage Agreement Signed by Indiana 
Strip Operators 


The joint scale committee of the In- 
diana Coal Producers’ Association and 
District No. 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, has reached an agreement on a 
wage scale and working contract to re- 
place the agreement which expired 
March 31. The new contract will be in 
effect until March 31, 1931. The wage 
scale of $6.10 as embodied in the old 
contract was retained in the new agree- 
ment. The contracts of both the deep 
vein mines, which was signed several 
days before, and the strip mines, just 
signed, must be ratified by the delegates 
of the miner’s convention, which will be 
convened shortly. 


Dorrance Candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


Charles Dorrance, of Scranton, Pa., 
former vice president and general man- 
ager of the Hudson Coal Company, has 
announced his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, on an anti-dry plat- 
form. 


Carnegie Mining Advisory Board 
Meets 

The spring meeting of the mining ad- 
visory board of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology was held in Pittsburgh the 
latter part of March. At the meeting, 
which was presided over by Dr. L. E. 
Young, chairman, committee reports 
were received, and it was stated that the 
study of coking problems and the agglu- 
tinating power of coal, which is now be- 
ing conducted at the Institute, will be 
continued. The problems of smoke 
abatement came in for discussion, and 
more technical training in combustion en- 
gineering for coal salesmen was advo- 
cated by W. L. Affelder, vice president 
of the Hillman Coal & Coke Company. 

A communication to the National Coal 
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Association was authorized, stating that 
“it is the desire of the board that cor- 
dial relations between your Association 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
may long be continued.” The National 
Coal Association has sponsored a re- 
search fellowship at Carnegie for five 


years, 


Fire Destroys McKell Coal Company 
Power Plant 


Five mines of the McKell Coal Com- 
pany were forced to suspend operations 
and a property loss of approximately 
$200,000 was suffered April 16, when fire 
destroyed the equipment in the com- 
pany’s power plant at Kilsythe, W. Va. 
The mines affected are the Kilsythe, Os- 
wald, Graham, Siltix and Tamroy. 


Philadelphia & Reading Begins Oper- 
ation of World’s Largest Breaker 


Operations at the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company’s new 
$4,000,000 anthracite breaker at Locust 
Summit, Pa., were started April 1. The 
structure is the largest anthracite 
breaker in the world. 

This is the first complete unit to be 
furnished in the mammoth program of 
electrification and expansion undertaken 
by the company, involving the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars in improve- 
ments. 

Some idea of the tremendous size of 
the Locust Summit breaker may be ob- 
tained from the fact that more than 
3,000 tons of structural steel and 5,700 
cu. yds. of concrete went into its con- 
struction. 

Other improvements are scheduled to 
go forward rapidly. 


Indiana Strip Operators to Continue 
Reforestation Work 


Strip coal operators working in south- 
western Indiana, have agreed to continue 
the program carried on in the past two 
years of reforesting the banks from 
which the coal has been removed in order 
to turn these unsightly wastes into forest 
areas. This statement was sent to Rich- 
ard Lieber, director of state conserva- 
tion, who inaugurated the work. Opera- 
tors who have taken an active interest in 
state forestation and particularly on 
their own worked-out lands are: Enos 
Coal Company, Oakland City; Central 
Indiana Coal Company, Winslow and 
Dugger; Maumee Coal Company, Linton, 
Jasonville, and Clay City; Modern Fourth 
Vein Coal Company, Jasonville; United 
Electric Coal Corporation, Farmersburg 
and Clinton, and the Hickory Grove Coal 
Company, of Riley, Ind. 
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Company Labor Agreements Basis of 

Opposition to Court Appointee 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, appeared be- 
fore a Senate Judiciary subcommittee on 
April 5, to protest the appointment of 
Judge John J. Parker as an associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. One reason the Federation op- 
posed the nomination, Mr. Green said, 
was based on the “decision which he ren- 
dered in the case of the United Mine 
Workers of America vs. Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Company, and 
the opinion in which he concurred as 
rendered in the Bittner vs. West Vir- 
ginia-Pittsburgh Coal Company case. 

“Our action in opposing the confirma- 
tion of the appointment of Judge Parker 
is based upon a study of his qualifica- 
tions, his life’s environment, his point of 
view regarding human relations in mod- 
ern industry, and his judicial attitude 
toward economic and industrial prob- 
lems which seriously affect the material 
and moral well-being of working men and 
women,” Mr. Green said. 

“It is alleged that the opinion of Judge 
Parker was based upon the existence of 
what labor appropriately terms ‘yellow 
dog’ contracts. These so-called contracts 
provide that the employes of the coal 
company can not join a labor union while 
serving as employes of the company. 
Judge Parker held that because these 
‘yellow dog’ contracts were in effect it 
was unlawful for representatives of or- 
ganized labor to unionize the workers 
who were parties to the ‘yellow dog’ con- 
tracts, or to solicit them to join a trade 
union without the company’s consent. 

“Judge Parker in the Red Jacket case 
has gone far beyond the doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
has stated it to be unlawful by any 
means to endeavor to persuade an em- 
ploye to join a union while under such a 
contract with a company.” 

T. C. Townsend, of Charleston, W. Va., 
who represented the United Mine Work- 
ers in their case against the Red Jacket 
Consolidated Company, stated that the 
opinion of Judge Parker in sustaining an 
injunction in connection with this case 
“is not sufficient to warrant disapproval 
of his confirmation.” 

Mr. Townsend testified that he had 
raised the question of the legality of the 
“yellow dog” contracts in his brief in ap- 
pearing for the United Mine Workers in 
the Red Jacket case. He pointed out 
that the court did not act on the validity 
of the contract because the question of 
validity was settled in the Hitchman 
case. “I think Judge Parker felt in this 
case that he was bound by the Hitchman 
case,” said Mr. Townsend. He expressed 
the opinion that the question of “yellow 
dog” contracts was one to be settled by 
legislation and not by the courts. 


THE 


Illinois State Geological Survey 
Meeting 

The Illinois State Geological Survey 
will on April 30 and May 1, hold its 
quarter-century celebration, 1905-1930, 
at Urbana, Ill. The forenoon session 
will be devoted to a discussion of geo- 
logical investigations in Illinois at which 
a paper will be presented by Dr. H. Fos- 
ter Bain, secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to a symposium of the research 
needs of the Illinois coal industry, and 
will be addressed by officials of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Experiment Station, 
as well as several officials of the Illinois 
coal mining industry. Dr. Henry Mace 
Payne, consulting engineer of The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, will be a speaker 
at the banquet to be held on April 30. 
The subject of Dr. Payne’s address will 
be “The Importance of the Geological 
Survey in Industry.” 


Sources of Bituminous Coal Used for 
Railroad Fuel 


The Bureau of Mines has recently com- 
pleted a study in cooperation with the 
Brookings Institution on the sources of 
bituminous coal used for railroad fuel. 
The subject of distribution, the Bureau 
points out, is the least known of any of 
the factors in the coal market, and there 
is a widespread demand for statistics on 
the movement of coal from mine to place 
of use. The consumption of many of the 
principal users, such as the public utili- 
ties, coke plants, railroads, and the 
larger industrials, is now reported 
monthly or quarterly, and the stocks on 
hand are surveyed quarterly in the Bu- 
reau’s regular report on commercial 
stocks of coal. Concerning the move- 
ment of coal from producing district to 
point of consumption, comparatively 
little is known. The last complete sur- 
vey of distribution was made by the 
United States Geological Survey in 1918 
and published under the title, “Coal in 
1918, Part B, Distribution and Consump- 
tion.” 


“Certain of the larger movements of 
bituminous coal are analyzed by statis- 
tical bureaus maintained by the carriers, 
such as the Ohio Bureau of Coal Statis- 
tics, the Ore and Coal Exchange, and the 
Illinois Freight Association,” says the 
Bureau. “To get complete data for all 
fields is a difficult and very expensive 
task because of the thousands of mines 
involved and because much of the ton- 
nage must be traced through wholesalers 
when, as often happens, the producer 
does not know the ultimate destination.” 

Similar studies on the origin of coal 
consumed by public utilities and by coke 
plants are in preparation. 
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Petroleum Demand Forecast 


Through the volunteer services of a 
Committee on Petroleum Economics made 
up of J. Elmer Thomas (chairman), 
Joseph E. Pogue (secretary), Ray M. 
Collins, H. W. Lowrie, Jr., and H. P. 
Grimm, the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board is in receipt of a report estimat- 
ing the requirements for petroleum and 
its products. 

The 1930 demand for gasoline is esti- 
mated to be 476.7 million barrels, an in- 
crease of 9 percent over the 1929 de- 
mand. This quantity of gasoline can be 
supplied from a domestic crude oil pro- 
duction of 942.8 million barrels, or 2,583,- 
000 barrels per day, if the output of 
cracked gasoline is 161 million barrels 
and there is a moderate draft on stocks 
of gasoline and of fuel oil. This sched- 
ule calls for refinery runs of 957.8 
million barrels, or 2,624,000 barrels per 
day. The domestic crude oil require- 
ment of 942.8 million barrels, introduced 
into a balance sheet of total supply and 
demand, indicates that this quantity is 
sufficient to meet the expected demand 
for all oil, with a draft of 30.1 million 
barrels on over-all stocks. The domestic 
crude oil requirement has been allocated 
to the principal producing areas for the 
last nine months of 1930 as follows, in 
thousands of barrels per day: California, 
610; Oklahoma, 655; Texas, 750; all 
others, 480; from storage, 78; and total 
United States, 2,573. 

MINING METHODS made to eliminate 
CAMPBELL MINE this loss. A small 
(From page 480) ! amount of dilu- 
tion may occur at 
the edges of the stopes where the contact 
is an economic one, as with silicious low 
grade. Usually the contacts are rather 
sharply defined so that very little dilution 
results. 
COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
Usep 

The semi-shrinkage method has the ad- 
vantage over the cut and fill method in 
that there is less flooring expense. Also, 
due to the longer cycle of operations, a 
better chance for specialization is af- 
forded, thus increasing the efficiency of 
the labor. It has the disadvantage that 
additional care is necessary in the final 
trimming of the back and that the sets 
must be anchored to the solid. A larger 
proportion of ore is tied up over a longer 
period in the semi-shrinkage stopes and 
a greater waste demand occurs over a 
short period to avoid excessive periods of 
idleness during the filling stage. 

Costs 

Since the discussion in this paper has 
been confined to the methods used in an 
area producing a minor part of the total 
tonnage, it is deemed advisable to in- 
clude in the costs only the direct charges 


which relate to the methods under dis- 
cussion. 

It is further considered that direct 
charges more nearly represent the infor- 
mation desired for comparison, as the 
local conditions are reflected in the gen- 
eral charges and as such are influences 
that do not effect the methods discussed. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 


Radio Call Received for Safety 
Equipment 

“Please rush word to Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
send 100 canisters for All-Service masks 
to explosion at Kettle Island, Ky. Needed 
at once.” That was the unusual code 
message picked up by a radio amateur 
about midnight one Sunday recently and 
hurriedly relayed by telephone to the 
Mine Safety Appliances Company. 

The urgency of the call was at once 
realized. No further confirmation was 
needed and within a half-hour’s time, the 
canisters were on their way and the in- 
formation radioed to the Kentucky sta- 
tion from which the original message 
had been broadcast. Kettle Island is sit- 
uated some distance from Pineville, Ky., 
and because of the isolated location is 
very difficult to reach. The canisters 
were needed for the use of mine rescue 
crews who were battling deadly carbon 
monoxide gas in an effort to save the 
lives of 16 men who had been entombed 
following a mine explosion. 


Syntron Tie-Tamper Power Unit 


The Syntron Company, Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces the latest model of the Syntron 
Tie Tamper Portable Power Unit on 
which the hood extends out over the 
generator. This construction provides 
further protection from the weather for 
the generator without sacrificing accessi- 
bility. 

The power unit consists of a gasoline 
motor driving a generator which supplies 
the power to operate the tie-tampers. 
The unit is made in five sizes: 34%, 7%, 
12, 15, and 20 kv.-a., which can operate 
continuously 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 tie- 
tampers, respectively. The electrical 
equipment in all these models is manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

In addition to operating tie-tampers 
these power units are used for quite 
diversified operations. In laying rail 
they furnish power for electric spike 
drivers, driving hammers, and electric 
nut tightening wrenches. They operate 
portable rail power hacksaws driven by 
a small electric motor and rail drills con- 
sisting of a portable electric drill 
mounted in an adjustable rail clamp for 
drilling holes through the web of rails. 
They are also used to supply power for 
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any of the portable electric tools on the 
market, such as drills, grinders, ham- 
mers, saws, and, in a number of in- 
stances, are used for construction work 
in tunnels to furnish light as well as 
power for operating the equipment. 

These power plants are light in weight 
and small in size and are easily portable. 
No work trains or cranes are necessary 
to move or set up one of these units be- 
cause it can be moved easily by five or 
six men. The units are mounted on skids 
with side rollers to roll up a tie or plank 
onto the rail. These dolly wheels are 
wide and low so the plant can be rolled 
over platforms and rail crossings. All 
plants are provided with hand rails to 
facilitate moving. 

The narrow width of the plants does 
away with the necessity of providing any 
cribbing or special set off because they 
can be set on the shoulder of the track, 


leaving plenty clearance or passing 
trains. 


The Wellman Engineering Company 

At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, held on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930, an amendment to the 


articles of incorporation was adopted, 
changing the name of the company to 
“The Wellman Engineering Company.” 

The new name is considered more de- 
scriptive of their type of business, which 
is the designing and building of ap- 
paratus for handling and transporting 
raw materials from the mine to the fin- 
ished products, including  steel-works 
equipment, car dumpers of all types, 
coke-oven machinery, port and terminal 
equipment, hoisting machinery for mines, 
special cranes, coal and ore handling 
machinery, gas producers, valves, flues, 
ete. 


Overnight Service On Chain Drives 
Started By Prominent Maker 


Better distribution of materials and 
supplies is a definite trend of the times. 
An exponent of this modern distribution 
efficiency is the Link-Belt Company. 
Silent Chain Drives have been stocked 
by Link-Belt distributors for six years. 
Now comes the latest extension of this 
power transmission service with the 
“stocking” of Link-Belt Roller Chain 
Drives (the two wheels and the chain) 
by local distributors, on about the same 
basis. 

These two types of drives, silent chain 


New Mt. Vernon Loader is Simple and Easily Handled 


Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., of 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., are offering the mining 
industry a new and improved Mt. Ver- 
non pit car loader, rugged in design but 


simply constructed. The machine is 
ball-bearing throughout and _ requires 
only about 2 amps. running idle and from 
3 to 3% under full load. The weight 
has been greatly reduced, and with the 
trailer wheels it is easily moved from 
room to room. The manufacturers 


claim that it is possible for one man to 
handle it. The loader will operate at a 
minimum height of 35 in. All parts are 
fully protected, yet easily accessible. 


The motor has under-voltage release and 
over-load protection. The flight conveyor 
chain is of the roller type. The loader 
is built in three different sizes—weights. 
varying from 1,250 to 1,600 pounds. 
They will operate at a minimum of 35 
inches or as much higher as _ required. 
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and roller chain, are employed in a large 
percentage of all power transmission 
jobs, and their quick availability 
throughout the country constitutes a 
service which is convenient and economi- 
cally desirable. 

To enable chain users to take fullest 
advantage of this service, Link-Belt has 
further prepared an entirely new data 
book on roller chain, containing complete 
engineering information and tables. 


New Air Circuit Breakers Are Trip 
Free 


A new line of “trip-free” air circuit 
breakers has been placed on the market 
by the General Electric Company. The 
principal advantages of these breakers 
are: they are trip-free from the handle 
on overcurrent; there is triple contact; 
there is no burning on the main brush; 
the burning tips are easily replaced; the 
high pressure main contact is formed of 
laminations which make “end-on” con- 
tact with heavy and uniform pressure, 
and yet is closed easily with a wiping 
motion and they have low operating tem- 
perature. The breakers are available for 
either instantaneous or time delay auto- 
matie operation in either single-, double-, 
or triple-pole combinations with neces- 
sary accessories. A high-grade finish 
makes them particularly applicable on 
building equipment switchboards. 

There are three classifications of 
breakers for voltages of 650 volts and 
below. 


Bullard Cylindrical First Aid Kit 


Bullard-Davis, Inc., manufacturers and 
distributors of safety equipment, an- 
nounce that they have been appointed by 
the Standard Oil Company of California 
as licensed manufacturers of the Stand- 
ard Oil patented aluminum first-aid kit. 
The kit will be placed on the market 
under the name Bullard Cylindrical First 
Aid Kit. It is, as its name implies, 
cylindrical in shape and is made of drawn 
aluminum. Within the kit, the first-aid 
material is kept in unit packages rolled 
in a durable duck roll-up. The roll-up 
is easily removed from the kit ana can 
and speeds up the job of maintaining the 
kits in complete working order, as the 
roll-ups can be replenished at a central 
be carried conveniently. This simplifies 
point. 


S K F to Exhibit at Cincinnati 


S K F Industries, Inc., of New York, 
will display a range of ball and roller 
bearings in its exhibit at the annual 
convention and exposition of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 5-9 inclusive. Several novel de- 


vices will portray visually the anti-fric- 
tion features of S K F bearings. 
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American Mine Door Company's new high pressure permissible “DUSTRIBUTOR”™ 


American Mine Door Company Has New Rock Dusters 


Two new types of rock dust distribu- 
tors have recently been developed by the 
American Mine Door Company, of Can- 
ton, Ohio. One, the “High Pressure 
Dustributor,” designed especially for the 
dusting of remote back areas and the 
other the “Mine Entry Dustributor,” both 
of which have been rated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as “permis- 
sible” equipment. 

The high pressure “dustributor” has 
been successfully tried out at two differ- 
ent mines, and it has been found that the 
pressure obtained permits the efficient 
use of 500 ft. of hose, which is usually 
sufficient for dusting the hardest-to- 
reach points in the mine. The overall 
length of the high pressure type is 13% 
ft.; with bumpers off, 12 ft.; width, over- 
all, 60 in.; at top of machine, 55 in. 
Height (from rail), 37 in. Shipping 
weight, 7,000 lbs. 

A flame-proof, ball-bearing motor is 
used, 20 hp., 1,150 r. p.m. It is equipped 
with a starter with automatic push-but- 
ton control. It is equipped with a rotary, 
positive pressure blower, mounted with 
intake downward and 18 in. above track 
ties. This is a feature vital to the life 
of the blower and is the proper direction 
for the intake, preventing foreign matter 
from entering the blower and damaging 
the close-fitting blades. The blower de- 
livers 450 cu. ft. of free air per minute 
at a speed of 1,150 r. p. m. under a pres- 
sure of 166-in. water gauge when using 
500 ft. of 3-in. hose. Ample provision 
for varying conditions is provided in a 
dusting capacity of 60 to 100 Ibs. per 
minute. The high pressure machine can 
distribute 24 tons of rock dust in 8 
hours. 


Positive and continuous feed of the 
dust is assured by two screw conveyors 
moving in the same direction, and an 
agitator which prevents packing of the 
dust. An important feature of the dust 
feeed mechanism is the conveyor valve 
in the housing. This valve, designed 
similar to a paddle wheel, receives the 
dust from two openings at the ends of 
the conveyors and lifts it upward to the 
pipe from the blower, where it is deliv- 
ered to the air stream and discharged. 

The high pressure type of duster can 
also be used for dusting entries of 
smaller proportions by attaching a fan- 
shaped nozzle. 

The “Mine Entry Dustributor” has 
been designed to provide an efficient dis- 
tributing machine for the application of 
dust in entries. This machine is equipped 
with a fan-shaped nozzle which affords 
wide and even distribution of dust. The 
fan nozzle can be turned to either side 
when the width of the entry is too great 
for dusting in the vertical position. A 
provision is made on the elbow of the 
outlet for the attachment of a short hose 
and nozzle for dusting high spots, break- 
throughs, etc. The entry “dustributor” 
may be set to discharge from 50 to 200 
Ibs. of rock dust per minute continuously, 
permitting an average rate of travel of 
40 to 100 ft. per minute. The machine 
is built in two sizes—the standard ma- 
chine and the high machine. Their over- 
all length is 13 ft.; width, overall, 5 ft. 
The height of the standard type of entry 
distributor is 37 in., and of the high 
type machine, 45 in. 

A bulletin describing the “Dustribu- 
tors” in detail may be obtained from the 
manufacturer upon request. 


Hercules Elects Officers 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected at a meeting of the directors of 
the Hercules Powder Company at Wil- 
mington, DeDl., March 26. The officers 
elected were as follows: R. H. Dunham, 
president; J. T. Skelly, vice president; 
T. W. Bacchus, vice president; N. P. 


Rood, vice president; C. D. Prickett, 
vice president; G. G. Rheuby, vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Higgins, vice president; 
C. C. Hoopes, treasurer; E. B. Morrow, 
secretary. 

The directors voted the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on the company’s 
preferred stock, payable May 15 to 
stockholders of record, May 3. 
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New E. C. & M. Master Switch 


A new master switch is being built by 
the Electric Controller & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, the function 
of which is to regulate the control cir- 
cuits of a magnetic contactor controller, 
for use on cranes, hoists, ore bridges, 
steel mill machinery, and other applica- 
tions where full speed control from the 
master switch is desired. 


The design of the new switch incor- 
porates the most modern refinement to 
insure the utmost in smooth and easy 
operation. The almost frictionless op- 
eration of this, the Type NT master 
switch, is due to the use of ball bear- 
ings, the short throw of the operating 
handle, the absence of gears, and the fact 
that the contact fingers always ride on 
uninterrupted plane surface. 

Particular attention has also been 
given to make the width of the switch 
as small as possible, so that when sev- 
eral of the switches are mounted in a 
crane cage or operator’s pulpit, the op- 
erator can, without moving his position, 
conveniently reach and operate them. 
Other outstanding features which appeal 
strongly to crane operators, are the 
straight line lever operation, the short 
throw of the handle and the fact that it 
can be mounted in the upright or the in- 
verted position which permits a close 
grouping of a number of switches. 

The switch is entirely enclosed by 
heavy gauge steel cover and is arranged 
for conduit connection. Both the con- 
tacts and contact fingers are of a greatly 
improved design and are easily renew- 
able. 

The master switches are built to give 
a maximum of six points of speed con- 
trol in each direction with overload re- 
set at the “off” position. 


“Successful Canadian Pumping Sta- 
tions” are illustrated, described and 
listed on a map in a 28-page leaflet is- 
sued by the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, Trenton, N. J. Because of the 
extensive development of hydro-electric 
power in Canada, many of these stations 
employ motor driven pumps, in some 
cases, supplemented by gasoline engine 
driven standbys. Some of the larger 
plants, however, as in Toronto, are 
equipped with geared steam turbine 
driven pumps, while a few derive their 
motive power from hydraulic turbines. 
A number of the electrically driven 
pumping units have shown over-all ef- 
ficiencies from water to water of 86 per- 
cent and over, one having reached 87.2 
percent on the official test. Large scale 
sectional drawings point out improved 
features of design in the several classes 
of centrifugal pumps adapted for water 
works and industrial service. 


New Pipe Adapter Has Dual 
Application 

Economy and simplification of over- 
head construction in mines where the 
roof is high and irregular are two of 
the reasons for the development of a 
new pipe adapter by the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

As is well known, the usual method of 
meeting irregular roof conditions is to 
install expansion bolts in the roof and 
then cut %-in. pipe the proper length to 
suit the location. By attaching a hanger 
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Details of the installation of Pipe 
Adapter 


to the bottom of the pipe the trolley 
wire can be strung at a uniform dis- 
tance from the rail without regard to 
variations in the height of the roof. 
With this type of construction it is, of 
course, necessary to use pipe adapters 
between the pipe and expansion bolt and 
between the pipe and hanger; two types 
of adapters being necessary. 


This new O-B adapter, which provides 
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for the threading of a %-in. pipe at one 
end and a %-in. stud at the other, can 
be furnished either with or without the 
stud so that the device serves two pur- 
poses. Without the stud it can be in- 
serted between the expansion bolt and 
the pipe. With the stud, one end can be 
screwed onto the pipe while the other end 
with the stud engages the top of the 
hanger. 

Using this device eliminates the neces- 
sity for carrying in stock two types of 
adapters inasmuch as a supply of the 
above type with studs will answer the 
problem whenever adapters are nec- 
essary. 


Westinghouse Weather-Proof 
Safety Switch 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company announces its Type 
WK-55 outdoor safety switch, designed 
to meet the outdoor requirements of rail- 
roads, mines, shipping yards, etc. A 
drip cover of special cadmium-plated 
steel is provided, which permits water 
to drip clear of the switch. 

Cast iron cadmium-plated fittings are 
provided which together with gaskets 
are bolted to the drip cover and box; 
the top cast fitting has two threaded 
openings, and the bottom cast fitting has 
one threaded opening which insures 
water-tight joints for conduit. 

Cadmium plating, which prevents rust- 
ing, is applied to the steel box and doors. 
All hardware and also the handle as- 
sembly are cadmium-plated. 

The base is made of ebony asbestos 
which has a high dielectric strength, is 
non-moisture absorbing and durable. 

All copper parts are tin-plated to pre- 
vent corrosion. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
New York City, announces the opening 
of new branch offices at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., in the Perrine Building; at Tulsa, 
Okla., 327 Philcade Building; and Hous- 
ton, Tex., Merchants and Manufacturers 
Building. 


Service stations and warehouses have 
been established at both Oklahoma City 
and Houston where air and gas com- 
pressors, engines, pneumatic and electric 
tools, rock drills, ete., will be carried as 
well as parts for servicing. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces the establishment of a 
Chattanooga sales office, 633-634 Tennes- 
see Electric Power Building. This office, 
with D. S. Kerr as representative in 
charge, and A. I. Richardson, sales engi- 
neer, will operate as a branch of the At- 
lanta district office under the direction of 
Berrien Moore, district manager. 
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HOLMES 


CAR RETARDERS 


with the 
Patented 
Separate 
Rewind 
Control 


Send for 
Bulletin 
No. 61 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


Robt. Holmes & Bros.. Ine. 


WEBSTER 


One man controls the movement of the cars— 
inch by inch if necessary—eliminating breakage 
and assuring well loaded cars without spillage. 
The car trimmer controls the car from a position 
of safety, safe from the dangers of runaway cars, 
faulty brakes, slippery tracks, etc. 


Easy to Install 
Send for Car Retarder Circular 


We Design and Make 
Complete Tipple Equipment 


The Webster Mfg. Company 
1856 N Kostner Ave. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


CAR RETARDERS 


Save Lives, Time and Money 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oldroyd Coal Cutters and Loaders 


MEASURE of WIRE- 
ROPE QUALITY IS THE 
SERVICE IT HAS RENDERED 


Which wire rope to use on 
your equipment—which 
brand will give the longest 
and most economical ser- 
vice—may be best deter- 
mined by past records of 
performance established 
under similar operating 
conditions. This and the 
reputation of the maker are 
of paramount importance. 


For over half a century American 
Wire Rope, made exclusively by the American Steel & 
Wire Company, has demonstrated its superiority—proved 
beyond question that its tough, flexible and abrasion- 
resistant nature is the best insurance against breakdowns 
and costly delays. 


Regardless of your particular problem, you will find 
an American Wire Rope exactly adapted to its econom- 
ical solution. Consult our nearest branch office or dis- 
tributor to get the right rope for your purpose. 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


WIRE ROPE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St., Cea 


"30 Church 8t., New 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Bosto Buffalo 

Cincinnati Cleveland Denver Detroit Kansas city. Memphis 

Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Oklahoma City Philade’ Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City t. Louis Wilkes-Barre 


U. S. Steet Products Co.: San paren Los Angeles Portland Seattle Honolulu 
Export Distributors; United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York City 
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Ayer & Lorp Tir Co. 


Incorporated 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 


Railroad Cross 
Ties — Timber 
Products — Lum- 
ber—Poles—Pil- 
ing—Fence Posts 
Wood Treatments 
and Preservation 


PLANTS 
Carbondale, IIL, 
Grenada, Miss., 
Louisville, Ky., 
North Little Rock, 
Ark., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Marine Ways 
Paducah, Ky. 
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“Low Cost Per Ton Mile Haul” 
is an accomplished fact in coal 
and metal mines standardizing 
on Card cars, wheels, rollers and 
sheaves, tipple equipment, and 


trackwork. Thirty-seven years 
experience with western mining 
conditions. Write C. S. Card 
Iron Works Co., 2501 W. 16th 
Ave., Denver for catalog “J”. 


A Screen need not be 
COMPLICATED OR COSTLY 


“Creosote Oil Prevents Decay” 


This statement is being proven to Pro- 
ducers every day, and the demand for 
UNIVERSALS is constantly increasing. Get 
the facts. Catalog No. 90 is yours for the 
asking. Write today! 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


The physical make-up of the Yearbook is attractive, 

readable and serviceable. It is bound in flexible 

fabrikoid cover and printed on high quality coated 

paper. $3.00 per copy. $2.50 each in lots of 5 or 

more. $5.00 each in combination with a subscription 
to The Mining Congress Journal. 


Be sure to see 


The new YEARBOOK 


CoaAL MINE MECHANIZATION 


HE New Yearbook of Coal Mine Mechanization gives a 

complete picture of the progress of this important phase 

of coal mining. It discusses and describes mechanization, 
its developments, its economical phases, its progress in the 
several fields in the United States and foreign countries; it 
carries the actual reports of the mechanization survey con- 
ducted by The American Mining Congress; it carries a brief 
illustrated description, impartially presented, of the list of 
loading and conveying equipment offered by the American 
manufacturers. There are discussions by authorities on 
safety, power, ventilation, and room and pillar recovery. 


Reports of the actual survey of The American Mining Con- 
gress include an outline of up to the minute developments 
in mechanical loading; descriptions of actual operations 
covering mechanical loading, conveyor mining and scraper 
mining; a study of the effect of mechanical loading on the 
several phases of mining. These reports are comprehensive, 
graphically illustrated by charts and diagrams and will be 
invaluable to everyone concerned with the important subject 
of mechanization of coal mining. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ELLIS 
BALL-CHILI 
MILLS 
Giant Mill—equal to Stamps. 
18,000 Ibs.; 25-H.P. $50 
Little Giant Mill. 
9400 Ibs.; 10-H.P. $2500. 
C-I Mill—10 Stamps. 
3300 Ibs., $995. 


Independence Mill—5 ton. 


450 Ibs.; %-H.P., $285. 
Full Plant— 


—, engine, 4x6 Rockbreaker, 
$635 
OVER 300 ELLIS MILLS IN USE 


EEE ES MELES MEG. CO. 


MAIL ADDRESS: SHOW ROOM: 
147 Prospect Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 565 Bryant St. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON a NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charies Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 80 Church Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET . - NEW YORE 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Copper 


Casting 
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CARBON 


for Diamond Core Drilling. 


BSOLUTE accuracy of 
grading—thorough de- 
pendability of service—these 
are the qualities in Patrick 
Carbon responsible for lower 
- drilling costs. They have built 
the Patrick reputation for 
Reliability. 


These Patrick booklets are free upon 
request: “Patrick Carbon,” “How to 
Cut Carbon Costs,”’ “Diamond Core 
Drilling in Oil Field Practice.” 


For a representative, write or wire 
the Duluth Office. 


Specify Patrick Carbon 


R.S. PATRIGE: 
Duluth, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, Exploring’ Duluth 


GEORGE WATKIN EVANS 
CoNSULTING CoAL MINING ENGINEER 
Tower, SEaTTLe, U.S. A. 
250 Park AVENUE, New York 
Specialist in Examinations of Coal Properties, De- 
velopment and Operating Problems, Appraisals, Man- 


agement, Anthracite and Bituminous Mines. United 
States and Canada. 


FRANCIS R. WADLEIGH ERNEST L. BAILEY 


WADLEIGH AND BAILEY 


CONSULTING MINING AND FUELS ENGINEERS 


One Broadway 


Southern Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 


Up-to-date — Gasoline, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 


ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BR®S -DRILLING-CO. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
PROSPECTING FOR ANY 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


MINERAL. THAN 70 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, Etc., for Mines 
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The operations of the Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Coal Company will be completely 
described in a series of profusely 
illustrated articles that will appear in 


this important issue. Watch for it. 


The JULY number 
of 
THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
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Orse 


CALGARY 
WINNIPEG 


Power 


Service Nation Wide— 


TTLE GREAT F FALLS 


DENVER 


Morse Engineering Service and Supply Offi- 
t ces are located at strategic centers to insure 
|| prompt service to our customers at all times. 
. Complete stocks of standard drives, flexible 
Ly} couplings and parts are available at these points. 


Competent engineers located at these points 
will gladly care for your needs efficiently and 


1 ATLANTA, GA.., (Earl F. Scott & Co.) 
ia BALTIMORE, MD., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. ) 
BOSTON, MAS S. 
BUFFALO, N. 


CHARLOTTE, 


MINNEAPOLISS 


HILADELPHIA 
> 
KANSAS CITY “LOUIS “LOUISVILLE 
CHARLOTIES) 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


| 
di ' Please send me the Morse Stock Bulletin No. 35. | 
R. 
Address 
City. State. 
M.C.J. 5-30 


B 
DETROJLY BU 


PITTSBURGHSD 
BALTIM 


BI MINGHAND 


© Branch Offices 
* Representatives 


promptly. They are well trained to give you 
definite, practical, money saving information 
about power drives, flexible couplings and 
speed reducers. Call in a Morse Engineer. 
He will gladly consult with you about your 
power transmission problems. Mail the cou- 
pon for the Morse Stock Bulletin No. 35. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, New York 


Engineering and Sales Offices — 


. 702 Candler Bldg. 
1002 Lexington Bldg. 
19-27 S. 20th St. 
- 141 Milk Se. 
Y. 60 Ellicott Square Bldg. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN., (Strong: Scott Mfg. ), 122 11th Ave., W. 
04 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Games Supply Co. 1104 Market St. 


CHICAGO, I 112 W. Adams St. 
SINGINNATL. OHIO 622 Broadway 
CLEVELAND, “421 Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO, (R. M. Parsons) Box 232 
DETROIT, M - 7601 Central Ave. 


- Grong: Scott Mfg. Co. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C., (Carolina Supply Co.) i W. Court St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., (Crago Gear & Mach. Works) - 1416 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., (J .W. Minder Co.) . 937 Santa Fe. Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., (E. D. Morton Co.) . + + «516 W. Main St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., (Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.) 4138S. Third St. 
NEWARK, N. J. (Dodge-s Newark Supply Co.) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., (A » ae. Lockest Co.) 


281 Market St. 
Queen & Bldg. 


NEW YORK city, N. ¥. . 0 Church St. 
AHA (D: H. Braymer Equip t Co.) "923 W.O. W. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. . . 1642 Vine St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA ‘Westinghouse Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, (Tranter Mfg. Co.) 105 Water St. 


» (John M. Forster Co.) 110 Mill St. 
SEATTLE, bay ae Machinery Co.) . “1731 First Ave., So. 

ST. LO UIS, “MO , (Bates Sales Co.) « « 2025N. 6th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., (Adam-Hill Co. 7 244 9th Se. 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA (Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.) | 50 Front St., E. 
WINNIPEG, MAN,, CANADA (Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.), 772 Dufferin Ave. 


Ee sure to visit the Morse Chain Co. exhibit at the American Mining Congress, Cincinnati, May 9 to5 
Efficient power transmission units will be on display. 
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